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ENDYMION 


EnpDyMIoN, glistering from the morning stream, 
In beautiful cold youth with virgin eyes, 
Sprang naked up the Latmian steep, and stood 
In the red sunrise shaking from his hair 

The river-drops, and laughed, he knew not why. 
Hardly might one believe that he was born 

Out of a mortal woman and with pain ; 

But that his mother, like some pleasant tree, 
Whose husband is the bland-embracing sun, , 
Had yielded him at leisure to the ground. 

He breathed and suffered not; and all his youth 
Was filled with quiet singing, secret glee ; 

His dewy thoughts yet trembled on the leaves. 
And if he wept, he wept but in his dreams ; 

For sadness, that all day on us attends, 

Was his delicious toy in midnight hour ; 

Dimly he sorrowed under many stars ; 

And, rousing, he would wonder at those drops 
Upon his cheek. And if he loved at all, 

"Twas in some dream, where all we trust is true, 


Moonlight unfading musical with waves. 
Vor, XLIV—No. 259 AA 
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Now as he stood, and in the sunrise dripped, 
The dedicated Dawn with downcast look 

Was gently led by the enraptured Sun 

Up to the high noon-ritual, till at length 

She opened at the ocean her grave eyes. 

Then, as she slowly flushed, Endymion 
Released his flocks upon the slope: and so 
Even from the blue unto the golden hour, 
Without a thought, under the open sky, 
Without emotion to and fro he moved, 
Sweet-blooded, and with perfect sleep inspired. 
But when the orb was dropping in the cold, 
And faintness came upon the fields, and birds 
Ceased in the thickets one by one, he penned 
His sheep secure; until the summer Moon 

On the horizon burned a forest green, 
Lighting, as in a temple, fiery aisles, 

And one tremendous nave with banners hung ; 
And ushered mystery upon the air. 

Now was She swimming full in the dark vault, 
The darker for her beauty, when she seemed 
To pause ; there was no breathing in the heaven. 
Lo! like a lily vast the luminous Bloom 
Unfolded slow upon the noon of night : 

A moment, like a rain-drop at its edge, 
Selene, brightly faltering, earthward slid ; 

And all the argent Flower had closed again. 
Endymion heard his name amid the stars 
Breathed ; and again ‘ Endymion!’ he heard 
Cried out in passion between earth and heaven ; 
Then ‘O Endymion!’ stole into his ear: 

He feels Selene naked in his arms. 

‘O human face so far beneath my pain,’ 

She murmured ; ‘suffer me to touch thy lips ; 
For though I rule the night, yet still am I 

A woman: without love I cannot live. 

Alone, alone for ever, Endymion! 
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Unwedded, barren, and yet brilliant young. 

Cold is my life; but thou art warm and glad. 
Chill are my veins ; but I can feel thy blood 
Run from thy rich heart to thy finger-ends. 

Kiss me but once, that I may feel thy joy 

Spring through my veins and tingle in my soul.” 
She kissed him: and Endymion trembling said, 
‘O mystic Brilliance, why hast thou disturbed 
My simple youth that was so pleased to breathe ? 
Till now I was content ’twixt grass and cloud; 
To be alive I deemed a lavish gift, 

And ripen slowly under falling beams. 

To me it was enough to hear the shower, 

And the low laughter blown from the bright sea. 
To me till now it hath sufficed to watch 


The summer quivering over holy bloom, 
Or August apple wooed by orchard grass, 
Or stripped December waving mournfully 


Her bared arms to the cloud. This was the world 
To me; but now what melancholy sweet 

Steals over me, what magical distress, 

Distant delicious trouble and new pain! 

Ah! Ah! what hast thou done? for I begin 

To grieve for ancient wars, and at the thought 
Of women that have died long, long ago, 

For sea-tossed heroes yearning toward the West. 
Ah! Ah! what hast thou done? for I am thrilled 
With perils in the enchanted dawn of Time, 

And I begin to sorrow for strange things 

And to be sad with men long-dead ; O now 

I suffer with old legends, and I pine 

At long sea-glances for a single sail. 

Yet have I deeper pleasure than ever yet : 

What now I feel, I would not now forgo ; 

This folding closer, and this drawing up 

To the still Soul which hath imagined us. 

Listen ! the sea is on the verge of speech, 
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The breeze hath something private for me: Night 
Would lead me, like a creature dumb, with signs. 
And though I grieve with all, with all I live: 

I am a sitter by the cottage-fire ; 

By perfect-sleeping children ; by the bed 

Of the cold maid who slumbers in her bloom ; 
Of lovers clasped together after years, 

Long years: I pace the deck superb of ships, 

I charge amid the hurtle of faces grim, 

I sing at eve to aged silent men. 

O I must vent this ecstasy, this woe, 

Or I shall die of joy and pity: now 

Sweet words are fluttering at my mouth, and sounds 
Which it were death to leave upon the tongue! 

I must make music of my brother’s pain. 

Give me thy lips again, transcendent Grief!’ 
Then spoke Selene, brightening as she spoke : 
‘Love, though my lips inflicted on thee pain, 

Tt was a glorious pain: thou hadst a sight 

Into the deep Bosom that sighed the stars. 

Thou wast permitted for strange things to grieve 
And to be sad with men long-dead: yet know 
The boundless bliss of that world-sympathy, 
When tenderness has found its lovely word, 

And all the pity into music passed. 

Now can we never part, Endymion ; 

Too deeply have we mingled. Wilt thou come, 
And drift upon this bosom through the deep ? 
Say, wilt thou lead a life which, though less bright, 
Is beautiful to those of noon aweary, 

The rarer day of spirits exquisite ? 

Is it so little ocean to allure 

Luminous-meek, a creature blindly wan ; 

To soothe the spires and steeples of the world, 
Or the blue-darting pyramids ; to clothe 

In lovely raiment even the starkest crag ; 

Make the Sahara like a lily bloom, 
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A huge and delicate flower ; to reconcile 

The coldest hills; to fill the gaps of stone, 

To gloze with glory intervals of Time ; 

To breathe into the bones of cities dead 

An argent soul, reweave the passionate halls 
Where grows the grass, and prostrate empires old 
Raise into trembling immortality ? 

Is it so little to rebuild a world 

Where all seems possible at last, where Death 
Is not, nor parting, nor the dreaded chill, 

Nor coldest age, nor injury, and where 

Slowly the dreaming earth begins to trust ; 

To feel those fragile souls that dread the sun 
Sweetly unfold themselves ; or to restore 

To toilers grown so diffident with dust 

The spacious revelation of the night ? 

And I am conscious—ah, believe it still— 

Cold though I seem, and passing, passing on, 
Of all those upturned faces and long looks. 

At times indeed it seems to me that I 

Was later born than ever the sun or stars, 

And that, perchance, so many faces raised, 

So many ballads lone, and secret strings, 

So many far, far thoughts, and spoken names 
Slowly created in the heaven this arc, 

And made the sadness that my being is.’ 

He but half-heard her, and as in a trance 
Murmured : she caught him upward in her arms 
Dreaming, to where the sphere still paused for her, 
And all the dark earth glides from under them 
Floating in silent heaven together wrapped. 

But now Selene feared: ocean uncharmed 
Hither and thither mutinously swayed, 

Earth rushed as in eclipse: the vast Design 
Was conscious, muttering its Maker’s name ; 
On Nature’s brow stood out the extreme drops; 
She shuddered, and experienced final cold. 
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Selene knew; and to Endymion said: 

‘Sweet, I must set thee down ;’ and she with him 
Slid out of heaven into a valley fresh, 

Far from the cities and the noise of men, 

A secret place; yet open to the stars. 

Here then she laid him, and said over him: 
«Sweet, I must set thee down: for now I see 
How cruel the eternal ways of heaven ; 

That only from my loneliness comes light, 
That my bereaved life this candle is. 

I may not overlong approach the earth. 

I had so yearned for joy ; and to be loved 

A little, if only such a simple love 

As hath a gleaner’s wife in evening hour— 
Kind hands, a still and sweet anxiety, 

Brave prudent talk about the coming day, 
Even with this could I have been so pleased. 
I had but hoped for happiness ; yet this 

Most natural hope estranged the faithful sea, 
Eclipsed the earth, brought Nature near to death 
Those then who bear the torch may not expect 
Sweet arms, nor touches, no, nor any home 
But brilliant wanderings and bright exile. 
Here then I lay thee down, far, far from men, 
And to the sky return: but yet at times, 

Ah! yet at times, I still must visit thee, 
Incline and touch thee swiftly at midnight. 
And lest thy face like any face should be 
Buried away, and I should only feel 

With melancholy mouth a grassy mound ; 

I give thee immortality, for I 

Will suffer not my darling to decay.’ 

Then said Endymion : ‘ After that high kiss, 
After that sorrow more supreme than joy, 
That floating in Imagination’s heaven, 

How should I live again in earthly field ? 
After thy dimness, what to me is light ? 
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After thy kiss, I feel I cannot die. 

Then suffer me immortally to dream.’ 

‘So be it then. Dream on, Endymion,’ 

She answered, ‘and at deep of midnight I 

Will lean and kiss thee: thou shalt feel my kiss 
In deepest dream ; and I shall hear thy lips 
Distinct into the quiet say my name. 

And yet, sweet boy, think not that in this dream 
Thou shalt not suffer, for thy trance shall be 
More quivering intense than waking hour. 

Cities shall be in it, and like to clouds 

White dynasties subsiding and rebuilt 

In blue eternity : though closed thine eyes, 
Never had mortal such deep sight as thine. 
Though deaf thine ear, thunder shall be in it, 
Trumpets, and sound of snow, and note of birds, 
Lashed caverns and the earliest lisp of babes ; 
Thou shalt with all rejoice and weep and die 
For ever; though the dream hold on its course.’ 
She spoke; and they two slowly drew apart, 
He, faint already with that endless dream, 
Where such as he must live far-off from men, 
Yet thrilled with all the arrows of mankind ; 
And she who had descended to inspire, 

Not suffered overlong to touch the earth, 
Departed to her own throne and her place. 
Nature respired, and reassured herself : 
Delighted ocean on his mistress fawned, 

Who from rejection grown more radiant, 
Passed, and in purer moonlight lapped the earth. 
And so she keeps her light and he his dream. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL EVOLUTION ? 


THouGH to Mr. Mallock the matter will doubtless seem otherwise, 
to most it will seem that he is not prudent in returning;to,the 
question he has raised; since the result must be to showjagain how 
unwarranted is the interpretation he has given of my views. Let me 
dispose of the personal question before passing to the impersonal one. 

He says that I, declining to take any notice of those other 
passages which he has quoted from me, treat his criticism as though it 
were ‘founded exclusively on the particular passage which’ I} deal 
with, ‘ or at all events to rest on that passage as its principal founda- 
tion and justification.’ It would be a sufficient reply that in a letter 
to a newspaper numerous extracts are inadmissible ; but there is the 
further reply that I had his own warrant for regarding the passage 
in question as conclusively showing the truth of his representations. 
He writes :— 

Should any doubt as to the matter still remain in the reader's mind, it will be 
dispelled by the quotation of one further passage. ‘A true social aggregate,’ he says 
[‘ as distinct from a mere large family], is a union of like individuals, independent 
of one another in parentage, and approximately equal in capacities.’ ? 

I do not see how, having small liberty of quotation, I could do 
better than take, as summarising his meaning, this sentence which 
he gives as dissipating ‘any doubt.’ But now let me repeat the 
paragraph in which I have pointed out how distorted is Mr. Mallock’s 
interpretation of this sentence. 

Every reader will assume that this extract is from some passage treating of 
human societies. He will be wrong, however. It forms part of a section describ- 
ing Super-Organic Evolution at large (‘ Principles of Sociology,’ sec. 3), and treat- 
ing, more especially, of the social insects; the purpose of the section being to ex- 
clude these from consideration. It is implied that the inquiry about to be entered 
upon concerns societies formed of like units, and not societies formed of units ex- 
tremely unlike. It is pointed out that among the Termites there are six unlike forms, 
and among the Sauba ants, besides the two sexually-developed forms, there are three 
classes of workers—one indoor and two outdoor. The members of such communities 
—queens, males, soldiers, workers—differ widely in their structures, instincts, and 
powers. These communities formed of units extremely unequal in their capacities are 
contrasted with communities formed of units approximately equal in their capacities 


1 Nineteenth Century, p. 316. 
* Aristocracy and Evolution, pp. 62-53, The italics are his. 
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—the human communities about to be dealt with. When I thus distinguished 
between groups of individuals having widely different sets of faculties, and groups of 
individuals having similarsets of faculties (constituting theircommon human nature), 
I never imagined that by speaking of these last us having approximately equal 
capacities, in contrast with the first as having extremely unequal ones, I might be 
supposed to deny that any considerable differences existed among these last. Mr. 
Mallock, however, detaching this passage from its context, represents it as a 
deliberate characterisation to be thereafter taken for granted; and, on the strength 
of it, ascribes to me the absurd belief that there are no marked superiorities and 
inferiorities among men! or, that if there are, no social results flow from them! * 


Though I thought it well thus to repudiate the absurd belief 
ascribed to me, I did not think it well to enter upon a discussion of 
Mr. Mallock’s allegations at large. He says I ought to have given 
to the matter ‘more than the partial and inconclusive attention he 
has [I have] bestowed upon it.’ Apparently he forgets that if a 
writer on many subjects deals in full with all who challenge his 
conclusions, he will have time for nothing else ; and he forgets that 
one who, at the close of life, has but a small remnant of energy left, 
while some things of moment remain to be done, must asa rule leave 
assailants unanswered or failin his more important aims. Now, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mallock has widely diffused his misinterpretations, I 
feel obliged, much to my regret, to deal with them. He will find 
that my reply does not consist merely of a repudiation of the absurdity 
he ascribes to me. 


The title of his book isa misnomer. I do not refer to the fact 
that the word ‘ Aristocracy,’ though used in a legitimate sense, is 
used in a sense so unlike that now current as to be misleading : that 
is patent. Nor do I refer to the fact that the word ‘ Evolution,’ 
covering, as it does, all orders of phenomena, is wrongly used when it 
is applied to that single group of phenomena constituting Social 
Evolution. But I refer to the fact that his book does not concern 
Social Evolution at all: it concerns social life, social activity, social 
prosperity. Its facts bear somewhat the same relation to the facts 
of Social Evolution as an account of a man’s nutrition and physical 
welfare bears to an account of his bodily structure and functions. 

In an essay on ‘ Progress: its Lawand Cause,’ published in 1857, 
containing an outline of the doctrine which I have since elaborated 
in the ten volumes of Synthetic Philosophy, I commenced by pointing 
out defects in the current conception of progress. 

It takes in not so much the reality of Progress as its accompaniments—not so 
much the substance as the shadow. That progress in intelligence seen during the 
growth of the child into the man, or the savage into the philosopher, is commonly 
regarded as consisting in the greater number of facts known and laws understood : 


whereas the actual progress consists in those internal modifications of which this 
increased knowledge is the expression. Social progress is supposed to consist in 


* Literature, April 2, 1898. 
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the produce of a greater quantity and variety of the articles required for satisfying 
men’s waats; in the increasing security of person and property ; in widening free- 
dom of action : whereas, rightly understood, social progress consists in those changes 
of structure in the social organism which have entailed these consequences, The 
current conception is a teleological one. The phenomena are contemplated solely 
as bearing on human happiness. Only those changes are held to constitute pro- 
gress which directly or indirectly tend to heighten human happiness. And they 
are thought to constitute progress simply because they tend to heighten human 
happiness. But rightly to understand progress, we must inquire what is the 
nature of these changes, considered apart from our interests.‘ 


With the view of excluding these anthropocentric interpretations 
and also because it served better to cover those inorganic changes 
which the word ‘ progress’ suggests but vaguely, I employed the word 
‘evolution.’ But my hope that, by the use of this word, irrelevant 
facts and considerations would be set aside, proves ill-grounded. Mr. 
Mallock now includes under it those things which I endeavoured to 
exclude. He is dominated by the current idea of progress as a 
process of improvement, in the human sense ; and is thus led to join 
with those social changes which constitute advance in social organi- 
sation, those social changes which are ancillary to it—not constituting 
parts of the advance itself, but yielding fit materials and conditions. 
It is true that he recognises social science as aiming ‘to deduce our 
civilisation of to-day from the condition of the primitive savage.’ It 
is true that he says social science ‘ primarily sets itself to explain, 
not how a given set of social conditions affects those who live among 
them, but how social conditions at one epoch are different from those 
of another, how each set of conditions is the resultant of those pre- 
ceding it.’® But in his conception as thus indicated he masses 
together not the phenomena of developing social structures and 
functions only, but all those which accompany them ; as is shown by 
the complaixt he approvingly cites that the sociological theory set 
forth by me does not yield manifest solutions of current social 
problems :° clearly implying the belief that an account of social 
evolution containing no lessons which he who runs may read is 
erroneous. 

While Mr. Mallock’s statements and arguments thus recognise 
Social Evolution in a general way, and its continuity with evolution 
of simpler kinds, they do not recognise that definition of evolution 
under its various forms, social included, which it has been all along my 
purpose to illustrate in detail. He refers to evolution as exhibited 
in the change from a savage to a civilised state ; but he does not ask 
in what the change essentially consists, and, not asking this, does 
not see what alone is to be included in an account of it. Let us 
contemplate for a moment the two extremes of the process. 

Here is a wandering cluster of men, or rather of families, con- 

‘ Westminster Review, April 1857. 

® Aristocracy and Evolution, pp. 5, 7. * Ibid. pp. 10-11. 
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cerning which, considered as an aggregate, little more can be said 
than can be said of a transitory crowd: the group considered as a 
whole is to be described not so much by characters as by the absence 
of characters. It is so loose as hardly to constitute an aggregate, 
and it is practically structureless. Turn now to a civilised society. 
No longer a small wandering group but a vast stationary nation, it 
presents us with a multitude of parts which, though separate in 
various degrees, are tied together by their mutual dependence. The 
cluster of families forming a primitive tribe separates with impunity : 
now increase of size, now dissension, now {need for finding food, 
causes it from time to time to divide; and the resulting smaller 
clusters carry on what social life they have just as readily as before. 
But it is otherwise with a developed society. Not only by its 
stationariness is this prevented from dividing bodily, but its parts, 
though distinct, have become so closely connected that they cannot 
live without mutual aid. It is impossible for the agricultural com- 
munity to carry on its business if it has not the clothing which the 
manufacturing community furnishes. Without fires neither urban 
nor rural populations can do their work, any more than can the 
multitudinous manufacturers who need engines and furnaces ; so that 
these are all dependent on coal-miners. The tasks of the mason and 
the builder must be left undone unless the quarryman and the car- 
penter have been active. Throughout all towns and villages retail 
traders obtain from the Manchester district the calicoes they want, 
from Leeds their woollens, from Sheffield their cutlery. And so 
throughout, in general and in detail. That is to say, the whole 
nation is made coherent by the dependence of its parts on one another 
—a dependence so great that an extensive strike of coal-miners checks 
the production of iron, throws many thousands of ship-builders out 
of work, adds to the outlay for coal in all households, and diminishes 
railway dividends. Here then is one primary contrast—the primitive 
tribe is incoherent, the civilised nation is coherent. 

While the developing society has thus become integrated, it has 
passed from its original uniform state into a multiform state. 
Among savages there are no unlikenesses of occupations. Every man 
is hunter and upon occasion warrior ; every man builds his own hut, 
makes his own weapons; every wife digs roots, catches fish, and 
carries the household goods when a change of locality is needed : 
what division of labour exists is only between the sexes. We all 
know that it is quite otherwise with a civilised nation. The changes 
which have produced the coherence have done this by producing the 
division of labour : the two going on pari passu. The great parts 
and the small parts, and the parts within parts, into which a modern 
society is divisible, are clusters of men made unlike in so far as they 
discharge the unlike functions required for maintaining the national 
life. Rural labourers and farmers, manufacturers and their work- 
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people, wholesale merchants and retailers, &c. &c., constitute dif- 
ferentiated groups, which make a society as a whole extremely various 
in composition. Not only in its industrial divisions is it various, but 
also in its governmental divisions, from the components of the 
legislature down through the numerous kinds and grades of officials, 
down through the many classes of masters and subordinates, down 
through the relations of shopkeeper and journeyman, mistress and 
maid. That is to say, the change which has been taking place is, 
under one aspect, a change from homogeneity of the parts to 
heterogeneity of the parts. 

A concomitant change has been from a state of vague structure, 
so far as there is any, to a state of distinct structure. Even the 
primary differentiation in the lowest human groups is confused and 
unsettled. The aboriginal chief, merely a superior warrior, is a chief 
only while war lasts—loses all distinction and power when war 
ceases ; and even when he becomes a settled chief, he is still so little 
marked off from the rest that he carries on his hut-building, tool- 
making, fishing, &c. just as the rest do. In such organisation as 
exists nothing is distinguished, everything is confused. Quite 
otherwise is it in the developed nation. The various occupations, at 
the same time that they have become multitudinous, have become 
clearly specialised and sharply limited. Read the London Directory, 
and while shown how numerous they are, you are shown by the 
names how distinct they are. This increasing distinctness has been 
shown from the early stages when all freemen were warriors, through 
the days when retainers now fought and now tilled their fields, down 
to the times of standing armies ; or again from the recent days when 
in each rural household, besides the bread-winning occupation, there 
were carried on spinning, brewing, washing, to the present day when 
these several supplementary occupations have been deputed to 
separate classes exclusively devoted to them. It has been shown 
from the ages when guilds quarrelled about the things included in 
their respective few businesses, down to our age when the many 
businesses of artisans are fenced round and disputed over if trans- 
gressed, as lately by boilermakers and fitters ; and is again shown by 
the ways in which the professions—medical, legal, and other—form 
themselves into bodies which shut out from practice, if they can, all 
who do not bear their stamp. And throughout the governmental 
organisation, from its first stage in which the same man played 
various parts—legislative, executive, judicial, militant, ecclesiastic— 
to late stages when the powers and functions of the multitudinous 
classes of officials are clearly prescribed, may be traced this increasing 
sharpness of division among the component parts of a society. That 
is to say, there has been a change from the indefinite to the definite. 
While the social organisation has advanced in coherence and 
heterogeneity, it has also advanced in definiteness. 
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If, now, Mr. Mallock will turn to First Principles, he will there 
see that under its chief aspect Evolution is said to be a change from 
a state of indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a state of definite, 
coherent heterogeneity. If he reads further on he will find that 
these several traits of evolution are successively exemplified through- 
out astronomic changes, geologic changes, the changes displayed by 
each organism, by the aggregate of all organisms, by the develop- 
ment of the mental powers, by the genesis of societies, and by the 
various products of social life—language, science, art, &c. If he 
pursues the inquiry he will see that in the series of treatises (from 
which astronomy and geology were for brevity’s sake omitted) dealing 
with biology, psychology, and sociology, the purpose has been to 
elaborate the interpretations sketched out in First Principles; and 
that I have not been concerned in any of them to do more than 
delineate those changes of structure and function which, according 
to the definition, constitute Evolution. He will see that in treating 
of social evolution I have dealt only with the transformation through 
which the primitive small social germ has passed into the vast 
highly developed nation. And perhaps he will then see that those 
which he regards as all-important factors are but incidentally 
referred to by me because they are but unimportant factors in this 
process of transformation. The agencies which he emphasises, and 
in one sense rightly emphasises, are not agencies by which the 


development of structures and functions has been effected ; they are 


only agencies by which social life has been facilitated and exalted, 
and aids furnished for further social evolution. 


Respecting the essential causes of this social transformation, it 
must suffice to say that it results from certain general traits in human 
beings, joined with the influences of their varying circumstances. 

Every man aims to pass from desire to satisfaction with the least 
possible hindrance—follows the line of least resistance. - Either the 
shortest path, or the path which presents fewest impediments, is that 
which he chooses ; and the like applies to courses of conduct at large : 
he does not use great effort to satisfy a want when small effort will 
do. Given his surroundings and the occupation he chooses, when 
choice is possible, is that which promises a satisfactory livelihood 
with the least tax on such powers as he has, bodily and mental—is 
the easiest to his particular nature, all things considered. What 
holds of individuals holds of masses of individuals; and hence the 
inhabitants of a tract offering facilities for a particular occupation 
fall into that occupation. In § 732 of the Principles of Sociology I 
have given from various countries illustrations of the ways in which 
local conditions determine the local industries :-—instance among our- 
selves mining districts where there are coal, ironstone, lead, slate ; 
wheat-growing districts and pastoral districts ; fruit and hop districts ; 
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districts for weavers, stockingers, workers in iron; places for ship- 
building, importing, fishing, &c.: showing that certain sections of 
the population become turned into organisations for the production 
of certain commodities, without reference to the directive agency of 
any man. So in each case is it with the various classes of merchants, 
shopkeepers, professional men, &c., who in each of these centres 
minister to those engaged in its special industries: nobody ordering 
them to come or to go. 

Similarly when we pass from production to distribution. As in 
India at the present time, where a Juggernaut festival is accompanied 
by a vast fair; as, according to Curtius and Mommsen, in Greece 
and Rome, the gatherings of people to make sacrifices to the gods 
were the occasions for trading ; so in Christian times, church festivals 
and saints’ days, drawing assemblages of people for worship, led to 
active exchange of commodities—the names of the fairs proving 
their origin. This was not arranged by anyone: it arose from the 
common sense of all who wanted to sell some things and buy others. 
There has been a like history for the rise of markets, and the transi- 
tion from weekly to bi-weekly, and finally to daily, markets in’ respect 
of important things—corn, money, securities. No superior man, 
political or other, dictated these developments. When barter gave 
place to exchange by means of a currency, the like happened. One 
wanting to dispose of surplus goods, meeting those who had no 
personal need for such goods, took in exchange certain things in 
universal demand, which he knew he would be able to pass on in 
like manner—in early stages articles of food, of warmth, of defence, 
of ornament ; and from such articles arose in each case a currency— 
here dried fish, there tea-bricks, and in other cases skins, bundles of 
cotton, here standard bars of rock salt, there standard bars of iron, in 
one place definite lengths of cloth, and in another fine mats, and in 
many places ornaments and the materials for ornaments: which last, 
gold and silver, being relatively portable, passed into wide use. These 
precious metals were at first in quantities actually weighed ; then in 
quantities of professed weight; and finally in quantities bearing the 
king’s stamp as being the most trustworthy. No great man—political, 
industrial, or other—invented this system. It has everywhere resulted 
from men’s efforts to satisfy their needs in the easiest ways. So was it 
with the transition from a currency of intrinsic value to one of represen- 
tative value. When, instead of a direct payment in coin, there came 
to be used a memorandum of indebtedness to be presently discharged, 
which could be transferred to others—when, as in Italy, to save the 
weighing and testing of miscellaneous coins, there arose the practice 
of depositing specified quantities with a custodian and having from 
him negotiable receipts—when, as in England, the merchants, after 
having been robbed by the king of their valuables, left for security 
in the Tower, sought safer places, and, depositing them in the vaults 
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of goldsmiths, received in return ‘goldsmiths’ notes,’ which could 
pass from hand to hand ; there was initiated a paper-currency. Gold- 
smiths developed into bankers; after central banks there arose 
provincial banks ; promises to pay became to a great extent substi- 
tutes for actual payments; and presently grew up the supplementary 
system of cheques, extensively serving in place of coin and notes. 
Finally, bank-clerks in London, instead of presenting to the respective 
banks the many and various claims upon them, met and exchanged 
these claims and settled the balance: whence presently came the 
clearing house. No superior man arranged all this. Each further 
stage was prompted by the desire to economise labour. From primi- 
tive fairs up to the daily transactions of the money market, distribu- 
tion and exchange have developed without the dictation of any great 
man, either of Mr. Carlyle’s sort or of Mr. Mallock’s sort. It has 
been so throughout all other arrangements subserving national life, 
even the governmental. Though here at least it seems that the 
individual will and power play the largest part, yet it is otherwise. 
I do not merely refer to the fact that without loyalty in citizens a 
ruler can have no power; and that so the supremacy of a man 
intrinsically or conventionally great is an outcome of the average 
nature; but I refer to the fact that governmental evolution is essen- 
tially a result of social necessities. On tracing its earliest stages 
from savage life upwards, it becomes manifest that even a ministry is 
not the mere invention of a king. It arises everywhere from that 
augmentation of business which goes along with increase of territory 
and authority: entailing the necessity for deputing more and more 
work, Under its special aspect it seems to be wholly a result of the 
king’s private action, but under its general aspect it is seen to be 
determined by the conditions of his existence. And it is so with 
governmental institutions at large. Without tracing these further 
it will suffice to quote the saying of Macintosh—‘ Constitutions are 
not made but grow.’ . 


Of course inequalities of nature and consequent inequalities of 
relative position are factors in social changes. Of course, as implied 
above, any assertion of the approximate equality of human beings, 
save in the sense that they are beings having sets of faculties common 
to them all, is absurd; and it is equally absurd to suppose that the 
unlikenesses which exist are without effects on social life. I have 
pointed out that in the earliest stages of social evolution, when war 
is the business of life, the supremacy of a leader or chief, or primitive 
king, is a fact of cardinal importance; and also that the initiator of 
ecclesiastical control is necessarily distinguished from others ‘ by 
knowledge and intellectual capacity.’ The beginnings of industrial 
evolution are also ascribed by me to differences of individual capacity ; 
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as instance the following quotations from that part of the Principles 
of Sociology which deals with Industrial Institutions. 


The natural selection of occupations has for its primary cause certain original 
differences between individuals, partly physical, partly psychical. Let us for 
brevity’s sake call this the physio-psychological cause (§ 730). 

That among the fully-civilised there are in like manner specialisations of func- 
tion caused by natural aptitudes, needs no showing: professions and crafts are 
often thus determined . . . occupations of relatively skilled kinds having fallen 
into the hands of the most intelligent (§ 731). 

Speaking generally, the man who, among primitive peoples, becomes ruler, is at 
once a man of power and a man of sagacity: his sagacity being in large measure 
the cause of his supremacy. We may therefore infer that as his political rule, 
though chiefly guided by his own interests, is in part guided by the interests of his 
people, so his industrial rule, though having for its first end to enrich himself, has 
for its second end the prosperity of industry at large. It is a fair inference that 
on the average his greater knowledge expresses itself in orders which seem, and 
sometimes are, beneficial (§ 770). 

In its beginnings slavery commonly implies some kind of inferiority (§ 795). 

Considered as a form of industrial regulation, slavery has been natural to early 
stages of conflicts and consolidations (§ 800). 

The rise of slavery exhibits in its primary form the differentiation of the regu- 
lative part of a society from the operative part (§ 798). 


The recognition of these effects of individual differences, especially 
in early stages, may rightly go along with the assertion that all the 
large traits of social structure are otherwise determined—that all 
those great components of a society which carry on the various 
industries, making the life of the whole possible, all those specialised 
classes which have established and maintained the inter-dependence 
of the producing structures, by facilitating and regulating the 
exchange of their products, have arisen from the play of aggregate 
forces, constituted of men’s desires directed by their respective sets of 
circumstances. Mr. Mallock alleges that the great fact of human 
inequality—the fact that there is a minority ‘more gifted and 
efficient than the majority ’—is the fundamental fact from which ‘ the 
main structural characteristics of all civilised societies spring.’”7 That 
he should assert this in presence of all the evidence which the 
Principles of Sociology puts before him, is, to use the weakest 
word, surprising. If his assertion be true, however, the way ot 
demonstrating its truth lies open before him. In volumes II. and III. 
of the Principles of Sociology, several groups of institutions, presented 
by every developed society, are dealt with under the heads, Political, 
Ecclesiastical, Professional, Industrial : seventy-one chapters being in- 
cluded inthem. Each chapter treats of some aspect, some division or 
subdivision, of the phenomena grouped under the general head. In- 
stead of the Industrial Institutions discussed above, suppose that Mr. 
Mallock takes a group not touched upon—Professional Institutions. 
The thesis worked out in the part so entitled is that all the professions 


™ Nineteenth Century, pp. 314-5. 
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are differentiated from the priesthood ; and the differentiation is tacitly 
represented as due to the slow operation of those natural causes 
which lead to specialisations of function throughout the whole social 
aggregate. If Mr. Mallock is right, then of the chapters dealing 
with the ten professions enumerated, each is wrong by omitting to 
say anything about the great man, political, industrial, or other, who 
set up the differentation or from time to time consciously gave it a 
more pronounced character—who thought that it would be well that 
there should be a separate medical class, or a separate teaching class, 
or a separate artist class, and then carried his thought into effect. 
Mr. Mallock’s course is simply to take each of these chapters and 
show how, by the recognition of the supplementary factor on which 
he insists, the conclusions of the chapter are transformed. If he 
does this he will do more than by merely asserting that my views of 
social evolution are wrong because the ‘great fact of human in- 
equality’ ‘ is systematically and ostentatiously ignored.’ 


If in his title Mr. Mallock had, instead of ‘ Evolution,’ written 
Social Sustentation, the general argument of his book would have 
been valid. If, further, he had alleged that social sustentation is 
instrumental to social evolution, and that in the absence of processes 
facilitating social sustentation social evolution cannot take place, no 
one could have gainsaid his conclusion. And if he had inferred that 
whoever improves these processes betters the conditions which favour 
social evolution, his inference would have been true. But this admis- 
sion may be made without admitting that the men who directly or 
indirectly further sustentation, or who improve the quality of the social 
units, are the agents who determine and direct social evolution. An 
account of their doings in no way constitutes an account of that 
social transformation from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity, in which the evolution of a society 
essentially consists, ; 

Moreover Mr. Mallock is justified in contending that the great 
man—discoverer, inventor, teacher, administrator, or other—may 
equitably receive all the reward which, under the principle of con- 
tract, flows to him as the result of his superiority ; and that disregard 
of his claim by the mass of men is alike inequitable and ungrateful. 
This is the position I have myself taken, as witness the following :— 


Even were an invention of no benefit to society unless thrown open to unbought 
use, there would still be no just ground for disregarding the inventor's claim; any 
more than for disregarding the claim of one who labours on his farm for his own 
benefit and not for public benefit. But as it is, society unavoidably gains immensely 
more than the inventor gains. Before he can receive any advantage from his new 
Process or apparatus, he must confer advantages on his fellow men—must either 
supply them with a better article at the price_usually charged, or the same article 
at a lower price. If he fails to do this, his invention is a deadletter; if he'does it, 
he makes over to the world at large nearly all the new mine of wealth he has opened. 

Vor. XLIV—No. 259 BB 
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By the side of the profits which came to Watt from his patents, place the profits 
which his improvements in the steam-engine have since brought to his own nation 
and to all nations, and it becomes manifest that the inventor's share is infinitesimal 
compared with the share mankind takes. And yet there are not a few who would 
appropriate even his infinitesimal share! * 


Had Mr. Mallock recognised the fundamental distinction I have 
pointed out between social sustentation, life, activity, enlighten- 
ment, &c., on the one hand, and the development of social structures 
on the other, his polemic against socialists and collectivists would 
have been equally effective, and he would not have entailed upon me 
an expenditure of time and energy which I can ill spare. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
® Justice, pp. 110-11. 
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THE ART TREASURES OF AMERICA 


Ir does not seem to be commonly realised that America—that is, the 
United States—is on the way to become the Louvre of the nations. 
From year to year its public galleries have been enriched with 
masterpieces of all the modern schools; and by purchase, bequest, 
or gift, many valuable and some great pictures by the older Italian, 
Flemish, and Spanish masters have been added to the already 
imposing store of national art wealth. In New York pre-eminently, 
but also in Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, and in other large 
cities from New Orleans in the south to Chicago in the north, and 
from Baltimore in the east to San Francisco in the west, there is 
now so numerous, and, in the main, so distinguished a congregation 
of pictures, of all schools and periods, that the day is not only at hand, 
but has arrived, when the native student of art no longer needs to go 
abroad in order to learn the tidal reach and high-water mark in this 
or that nation’s achievement, in this or that school’s accomplishment, 
in this or that individual painter’s work. In time, and probably 
before long, the great desideratum will be attained: the atmosphere 
wherein the creative imagination is sustained and nourished. At 
present the most brilliant American painters must follow the trade- 
flag of art, and that banner flaunts nowhere steadily but in Paris 
andLondon. There are now in America more training-schools, more 
opportunities for instruction, more chances for the individual young 
painter to arrive at self-knowledge than were enjoyed of old by 
the eager youth of Flanders, of France, of Spain, even of Italy. But 
the essential is still wanting, without which all these advantages are 
merely as stars among the branches. There is no atmosphere of art 
in America at large. Of course, I speak broadly; and it must be 
remembered that exceptions emphasise rather than discount this con- 
clusion. In many of the ateliers in New York and Boston there is a 
quick and informing spirit ; every hereand thereanimble and delectable 
‘air of art’ prevails, a fortunate but purely local and intransmissible 
spiritual environment for a few; and there are men like Mr. Lafarge, 
like Mr. St. Gaudens, like Mr. Macmonnies, who achieve their ends 
worthily in Washington or New York, without influence from or 
heed or thought of London or Paris—men who must be persuasive 
to the artistic instincts and patriotic aspirations of many among the 
359 BB 2 
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younger generation. But, broadly speaking, there is no atmosphere of 
art in America. A short time ago, in the course of conversation, I 
spoke to this effect in a thriving New England city. My companion 
was an influential citizen, who, like the esthetically minded 
evangelical grocer in Mr. Le Gallienne’s latest book, ‘ wished to make 
art hum’ in his particular town. He was amazed at my generalisation, 
and added, still bewilderedly : ‘ But look here, now, our art gallery is 
not only one of the best in the States, after New York and Boston, 
but there isn’t a small shopkeeper in the place but is proud and 
pleased to come and look at the pictures. As for Saturday after- 
noons . . . you should see the “‘ young idea” trooping in with the 
teachers and school-marms! Just you see for yourself, and you'll 
say no more about there being no atmosphere of art in this country, 
leastways in this particular town.’ 

It lies thus: in the great majority of towns throughout the 
States there is no art atmosphere at all; in a few there are condi- 
tions which do not actively militate against, which occasionally, 
and as it were half-unconsciously and half-reluctantly, permit the 
development of such an atmosphere. For the spirit of artis a shy 
Ariel, and it loves little those haunts of men where even the business 
and social interests are purely parochial—and the parochialism of the 
smaller cities and towns of the States has to be experienced in order 
to be realised. But every few years the radical influences at work 
are transmuting these conditions, and though neither Boston, nor 
Washington, nor even New York are yet art centres in any way com- 
parable to London, or Paris, or Munich, the time is not far distant 
when the inevitable must happen. It is well to remember that one of 
the greatest of modern English artists was born and spent his boy- 
hood in the Birmingham of sixty years or so ago, and that the 
Birmingham of the thirties was in every respect more parochial, more 
unrelievedly dismal, more devoid of.any mental atmosphere save 
that of commercialism and a sad religiosity, than is Pittsburg or any 
other as dismal or more dismal American manufacturing centre. If 
that unpromising Birmingham gave us Edward Burne-Jones, the 
most poetic and individual of the later Victorians, the so infinitely 
better-cireumstanced towns of the States may well be the nurseries 
of young genius less sorely handicapped. It is men, not environ- 
ments, which constitute the chief developing influences; and young 
Burne-Jones’s friend and fellow-undergraduate, William Morris, and 
his accepted master, Rossetti, had far more to do with his career than 
the many disadvantages and possible advantages of Birmingham. 

In actual respect of art treasures the great cities of the States are 
already beyond our own provincial cities and towns, among which 
only Liverpool and Glasgow stand out pre-eminent; though now 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and many others are ambitious 
of a like distinction. 
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There are the obvious reasons of widely dispersed wealth, of 
enterprise, of individual, local, and national pride, and, of course, of 
mere speculation, to account for the continual immigration into the 
States of works of art of exceptional interest and value. It is, for 
one thing, recognised that Mr. Jonathan Dives need not keep race- 
horses if he does not care for racing, nor a yacht if he does not care 
for yachting, nor even a ‘place in the country’ if he prefers urban 
life: but he must own pictures. It is almost the paramount sign of 
culture, and culture in America is largely identified with ample 
means. Mr. Dives readily enough falls in with this general per- 
suasion, for he knows that if he delivers himself over to wise 
guidance, and buys with discretion, he makes a good investment 
against the hazards of fortune, and in any case does not stand to lose. 
In Europe, pictures purchased by private individuals are generally 
lost to the public; in America they commonly change ownership 
with periodic frequency, and soon or late are loaned or bequeathed to 
civic or national collections. 

For many years it has been the ambition of picture-collectors in 
the States to add to the private and national treasures of French 
art. There is justification for the remark of a precocious, or perhaps 
only convinced boy, who in reply to a question from his examiner 
answered that Barbizon was somewhere between New York and 
Boston. Jules Dupré, Cazin, Benjamin Constant, Carolus Duran, 
are better known by the banks of the Hudson than by the banks of 
the Thames. Even a decorative artist like Puvis de Chavannes has 
an American public. But of late the public taste has become more 
eclectic. It selects where and what .it will. Some of the best 
German and Italian, many of the best British contemporary pictures, 
also find their way to Transatlantic collections. The chief agents in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Rome, are on the alert to gratify 
wealthy American clients, for even ‘old masters’ are allured by the 
spell of the carte-blanche. 

New York, naturally, has become the art metropolis of the States. 
Already the art wealth of this great city is almost incalculable. 
Boston comes next, then Washington. But notwithstanding the 
general idea to the contrary, the finest private collections are not in 
New York. The famous Lorillard-Wolfe, Marquand, Jay Gould, 
and other once private collections are now wholly or in part public, 
and are to be seen at the magnificent galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Certainly, as regards modern French art (with some 
good examples of Spanish and a few of English art), it is unquestion- 
able that there is no private collection in New York, or Boston, or 
Washington, to compare for a moment with that of Mr. W. T. Walters 
at Baltimore. Of all the ‘homes of art’ to be seen in America, 
Mr. Walters’s is pre-eminently ‘the House Beautiful.’ 

It is, however, to the great public exhibitions only that most visitors 
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turn, and, so far as British visitors to the States are concerned, to 
those at New York and Boston. Whatever else the art lover visiting 
America sees, he would not dream of missing the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art or the magnificent galleries of the Boston Public 
Library, where the finest mural painting oversea is to be found, 
To the ordinary tourist, the ‘National Gallery’ of the United 
States is the Metropolitan Museum in Central Park, New York. 
Let me, therefore, give some idea of what may be seen at this 
great institution, and at other public galleries in New York, before 
specifying what is to be found elsewhere. 

But first about a mysterious legend which is accepted as gospel 
throughout the States. ; 

There is one picture in America which, for convenience sake, may 
be designated ‘Fata Morgana,’ It is frequently alluded to, and 
always in a tone of reverent admiration. When one is in New York 
one hears of it as in Boston; when one is in Boston one hears of it 
as either in New York or Philadelphia ; if the quest be pursued in 
these cities the picture is said to be located in Baltimore, and so 
forth. What is this mysterious work, which would appear to be con- 
sidered as the chief treasure of art in America? It is a wholly 
imaginary Raphael. I found the most rooted conviction in all so- 
called ‘ art circles’ that America is the happy possessor not only of a 
Raphael, but of a superbly fine example of that master; and, as 
already indicated, the picture is not only alluded to with pride, but 
with an admiration that is akin to awe. It is unfortunate that the 
picture does not exist, except in the fervent Transatlantic imagination. 
In a word, there is no Raphael in America. Strangely enough, there 
are very few forgeries even, the one or two canvases with any 
approach to the manner of the great Italian master being so ob- 
viously imitative that no one with any adequate knowledge of his 
work could possibly be deceived. I€ is, however, a pleasant fiction, 
and enables patriotic Americans in Europe to enlarge upon the superb 
masterpiece oversea. 

Within the last ten years the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has become one of the most interesting of all national art 
collections. This is in large measure due to the splendid bequests 
by which it has been enriched, and notably by the collections of the 
celebrated American connoisseur, Mr. Henry Marquand, and of Miss 
Catherine Lorillard-Wolfe. Sincethe completion of the north wing, about 
three years ago, the galleries themselves must be accounted as among 
the finest buildings of the kind. Some idea of the value of the bequests 
may be gained from the fact that in one year were presented to the 
national trustees the whole collection of Miss Wolfe; the splendid 
bequest of Mr. Marquand, including fifty-two oil-paintings by old 
masters and pictures of the English school ; twenty valuable 
examples of the modern Dutch and American schools from the 
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collection of Mr. George I. Seney; the famous ‘ Horse Fair’ of Rosa 
Bonheur, presented by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt ; and the not less 
famous ‘ Friedland, 1807,’ by Meissonier, the gift of Judge Henry 
Hilton, who also presented Detaille’s fine ‘Defence of Champigny.’ 
It is a pity in some resj-ects that the conditions of these bequests pro- 
hibit a systematic arrangem<at of the pictures, for both the Marquand 
and Wolfe collections have to be kept isolated. This is really the chief 
drawback to all the art collections in America. Bequests of the 
utmost value in themselves are frequently marred in the giving by 
stipulations which, while excellent for the preservation of the memory 
of the donor, are apt to interfere materially with the educative in- 
fluence which the pictures, properly classified and arranged, might 
be expected to exercise. Another drawback, alas! not confined to 
American collections, is that of false attributions, complacently allowed 
by the authorities. Of course it is easy to see in what a difficult 
position the trustees of museums and picture-galleries are placed 
when they have to accept pictures, bequeathed or loaned, which are 
specifically stated as being by masters obviously innocent of the 
misdemeanour. From aneducative point of view it is deplorableto have 
such numbers of pictures attributed to great names, pictures which, 
to say the least of it, are open to grave suspicion, and in any case are 
inferior. Again and again, in going through the loan sections of the 
great galleries, one is reminded of that ‘ superb early Titian’ which, 
during the process of being cleaned, revealed beneath its ancientness 
a fine portrait of George the Third of England. It would be well if 
some powers of discretion were vested in the trustees of national 
collections. 

Besides the valuable collections, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
bequeathed by Mr. Marquand and Miss Lorillard-Wolfe, there is the 
small but fine loan collection of Mr. Joseph Jefferson. This consists of 
twenty-seven pictures in all. Among these the most interesting early 
work is the portrait of Madame Cardon by Rembrandt, a painting 
displaying remarkable insight and grip of character, as well as a rich 
and vivid colouring. With this exception, and that of a fine example 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, all the Jefferson pictures of importance are 
modern, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s large canvas-depicts the four 
grandchildren of John Julius Angerstein. It is a matter of interest 
that this Mr. Angerstein was the able connoisseur whose private 
collection, obtained by Government purchase early in the present 
century, was the nucleus of our own national collection. George the 
Fourth is said to have been the first to suggest the propriety of 
purchasing the Angerstein collection, which consisted of thirty-eight 
pictures ; anda grant of Parliament of 60,0001., proposed by Government, 
was voted on the 2nd of April, 1824, to defray the outlay of purchase 
and the expenses incidental to the preservation and public exhibition 
of the collection. The initial exhibition, the immediate forerunner of 
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our National Gallery, was opened to the public in the house of 
Mr. Angerstein, in Pall Mall, on the 10th of May, 1824. This 
example of the art of Sir Thomas Lawrence at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York is an extremely pleasing one, with all the grace 
and distinction of that artist at his best, and with the vivid strength 
in handling which characterised his work after his election to the 
Royal Academy. Even more interesting in itself, however, is the 
admirable portrait by the same artist of the famous English 
tragedian, John Philip Kemble. Here Sir Thomas Lawrence had a 
sitter after his own heart ; and certainly he has well interpreted for 
us the actor who was not only so celebrated in his own profession, but 
was also known as one of the most refined and cultured minds of his 
day. It is interesting toturn from the ‘ Kemble’ to the portrait of 
another famous actor—for close by hangs Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan—and to note that these two fine portraits 
belong to one who is himself in the front rank of American actors, and is 
at the same time a painter of high repute ; for Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
who is the loaner of this collection, is also the distinguished American 
actor and only less distinguished painter of American landscape. 
Among the modern paintings in the Jefferson collection are 
several examples of the modern Dutch and French schools. I 
have seen nowhere a more beautiful example of the art of Daubigny 
than the lovely ‘ Dieppe.’ Here the painter, with, it must be 
admitted, the transforming vision of the poet, has depicted the 
little French sea town from the landward side of the harbour. The 
painting is beautiful, luminous, and has all that wonderful freshness 
and accuracy of colour which give to Daubigny’s work so much dis- 
tinction. One other picture here ranks with the ‘ Dieppe’ in beauty— 
Corot’s ‘Ville D’Avray,’ one of the most delicate and exquisitely 
detailed pictures which ever came from the brush of the prince of 
nature-interpreters. Another noteworthy picture in the section is a 
canvas by Thomas Couture. Every lover of modern French art knows 
Couture’s celebrated ‘Romans of the Decadence’ in the Louvre, 
painted just exactly fifty years ago, masterly alike in composition, 
drawing, and colour. There are not, however, many pictures by 
Couture, out of France at any rate, which show him in his more dis- 
tinctly imaginative mood. Indeed, even in France he is known 
practically only as the history and genre painter, as the brilliant 
pupil of Gros and of Paul Delaroche. But in ‘The Spring,’ one of 
Mr. Jefferson’s pictures, he reveals himself in a new, striking, and 
poetic manner. The scene depicted is that of an almost nude man 
stooping to drink at a spring on a wild and gloomy hillside luridly 
lit by the setting sun. In composition, in colour, in atmosphere, this 
small canvas is one of the gems of the national art collection of 
New York. Two very fine examples of modern Dutch domestic art bear 
the names of Josef Israels and Albert Neuhuys: that of Israels being 
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the fine picture, which I remember having seen in the Salon, called 
‘The Madonna of the Cottage ’—a peasant woman washing the baby on 
her lap. Neuhuys’s picture portrays a mother and babe also, though 
here there is no straining after any arbitrary symbolism. One of the 
best of Van Marcke’s pictures is here—‘ Cattle with Landscape,’ vivid, 
and full of that wet shimmer of Northern spring which charac- 
terises so much of his work, with its fresh sunlight and almost 
over-emphasised brilliancies of atmospheric changes. Mr. Jefferson 
was equally fortunate in securing one of the most beautiful 
examples of the fine ifaustere art of Anton Mauve. ‘The Departure 
of the Flock,’ a vision of ashepherd leading his sheep across a great 
silvery brown upland, is one of the triumphs of that modern Dutch 
school of which the late Anton Mauve is, perhaps, the most notable ex- 
emplar. The Jefferson loan collection not inaptly ends with a fine 
‘ Ideal Landscape’ from the brush of Mr. Jefferson himself. Here we 
have the work of one who is as poetic an interpreter of Nature as 
George Inness, the chief of American landscapists. 

The other rooms of the Eastern Gallery (Nos. 5, 6, and 7) are of 
particular interest. Severally they comprise the loan collection of 
the late Mr. Jay Gould (loaned. by Miss Helen Gould), the 
bequeathed collection of Mr. Henry Marquand, and the pictures 
presented by Mr. George Hearn, with others of great value per- 
sented to or purchased by the trustees. The few pictures of the late 
Jay Gould are among those which have most to do with the develop- 
ment of the art students in New York, for they represent admirably 
the varied aspects of contemporary French art. The collection 
begins with the small but exceedingly fine ‘Cattle in Pasture,’ by 
Rosa Bonheur, a little picture full of atmosphere and the exquisite 
suffusion of afternoon light, and not less beautiful because it is one 
of the least mannered works of the famous French artist. Next it 
hangs a vivid painting, ‘Cavaliers at Lunch,’ by the brilliant but 
unequal Ferdinand Roybet. Among the next score of canvases 
special mention should be made of a fine landscape by Jules Dupré ; 
of an excellent Shakespearean subject (Bassanio choosing the leaden 
casket) by Cabanel; and a striking little forest scene on wood by 
Diaz. The remaining space of this room is mainly devoted to the 
work of American painters, though it has one large and popular 
foreign work in the canvas of the Bohemian artist, Vacslav Brozik. 
Many will remember the great success in Paris of his two best-known 
pictures: ‘The Embassy of the King of Bohemia and Hungary at 
the Court of Charles the Seventh of France’ (Salon of 1873; now 
in the Berlin Museum), and ‘The Condemnation of John Huss by 
the Council of Constance’ (Paris, 1883), which was purchased by 
national subscription for the Prague Museum. Strangely enough, 
most of the smaller pictures of this eminent pupil of Piloty and 
Maunkacsy are in American private collections. That by which he 
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is represented here was presented a few years ago by Mr. Morris 
Jesup. It represents Christopher Columbus at the Court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, at the moment when the contract between 
Ferdinand and Columbus is about to be signed, Isabella having 
offered her jewels to defray the expenses of the expedition, because 
of the exhaustion of the Spanish Treasury on account of the Moorish 
wars. - But, despite this Bohemian masterpiece and excellent examples 
of the art of Grolleron, Charles Jacques, and other foreign painters, 
the best work here is by Americans. Foremost comes the great 
work of George Inness, ‘Peace and Plenty.’ This, perhaps his 
masterpiece, is a huge landscape irradiated with a Claude-like glow, 
and both in its distinctive merits and characteristic defects exempli- 
fies the art of the most eminent, if singularly erratic and unequal, 
of American painters. Much finer, however, is the less-known or 
less-talked-about ‘ Autumn Gold,’ by the same painter, than which 
Turner himself never painted anything richer in sunset glow, or 
made foreground leaves more aflame with living light. Among 
several fine pictures, I must content myself with mention only of an 
admirable painting of the Spanish Peaks in South Colorado, by Mr. 
Samuel Colman, whom one might take to be an American pupil of 
Giovanni Costa; and avery lovely Nature study by the young Penn- 
sylvanian painter, William Anderson Coffin, called ‘The Rain.’ Mr. 
Coffin was a pupil of Rosa Bonheur, and gained the bronze medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1889. At the Society of American Artists in 
1891, the Webb Prize for landscape was awarded to him for this very 
picture, ‘ The Rain,’ one of the loveliest pictorial studies of the grey 
and green effects of clearing rain which I have ever seen. 

It is an abrupt change to enter the Marquand Gallery. Even 
within the limits of a single room no effort has been made to attain 
any systematic arrangement. Thus Hogarth rubs shoulders with 
Moroni, Vandyck with Leonardo da Vinei, Rembrandt with Gains- 
borough, Lucas Van Leyden with Old Crome, and Constable with 
Vandyck on the one side, Velasquez and Massaccio on the other. 
Perhaps the gem of the Marquand collection is ‘The Deposition 
from the Cross,’ by Jan Van Eyck. This small panel-picture is in 
the very finest manner of the great Flemici master. If, as is 
commonly supposed, it was painted as a predella for an altar-picture 
of much larger size, it is interesting as an almost unique instance of 
an early Flemish predella panel. If, again, as probabilities indicate, 
Van Eyck so intended it, he wholly departed from the custom of his 
country, and followed the Italian and Spanish disposition in regard 
to altar-pieces. Everything points to the fact that this beautiful 
little work was the third predella for the celebrated picture of ‘ The 
Triumph of the Christian Church,’ now in the Madrid gallery. The 
Madrid picture consists of the main central panel only, and nothing 
certain is known of the other two of the three predella panels, of 
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which this in the Marquand collection is supposed to be the third. 
What is authentic in its history indicates that it was obtained, in 1887, 
from the collection of the Hamborough family at Steep Hill Castle, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight; but further back than 1830 all is sup- 
position. The perfection of Van Eyck’s technique is as obvious in 
this small panel as in the masterpiece in Madrid. The scene repre- 
sented is that of the body of the Saviour, extended on a shroud or 
winding-sheet held at the end by Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea. Inthe centre the fainting Virgin is upheld by St. John, 
whilst on the left Mary Magdalene is seen advancing. The shape 
and dimensions of the panel (13? by 10 inches) leave little doubt 
that it was originally painted as one of the series of predella — 
subjects. Another fine Van Eyck here is ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 
the Virgin, dressed in a long scarlet robe, standing in a niche 
of richly sculptured Gothic architecture, and looking tenderly 
down at the Child, whom she holds against her breast. This is the 
panel which was in the King of Holland sale in 1850; was exhibited 
at Manchester in 1857, and at the Royal Academy some time in the 
seventies, till its transference from Mr. Beresford Hope to America. 
It is the work described in Waagen’s Art Treasures, iv. 190. Besides 
these two fine examples of Van Eyck, the Marquand collection boasts 
several canvases by Frans Hals. One or two of these are of 
doubtful authenticity, however, though there is little question as to 
‘The Wife of Frans Hals ;’ the charming and refined ‘ Portrait of a 
Man,’ which came from the collection of the late Earl of Buckingham- 
shire ; and ‘ The Smoker,’ a young peasant negligently dressed in a 
brown jacket, with disordered hair, and smoking a long clay pipe, 
with two women in the background laughing, and one of them 
resting her hand upon the man’s shoulder. Some readers will 
remember the third, as it was exhibited by Mr. Wilberforce at the 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition of 1887. Near it hangs the very 
beautiful ‘Music Lesson’ of Gabriel Metsu, from the Perkins 
collection ; and not far from it a clever but not absolutely authentic 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman’ by Gerard Terburg, which is too vaguely 
spoken of as purchased in London in 1883. Mr. Marquand was 
proud of his several examples of Velasquez, and with justice. Those 
in his collection begin with the fine portrait of Queen Mariana of 
Austria, the second wife of Philip the Fourth. A similar portrait of 
this fantastic example of Court beauty is in the Belvidere Gallery in 
Vienna. The present canvas was formerly in the Duncan collection, 
and was purchased by Mr. Marquand through Mr. Martin Colnaghi. 
Velasquez’ fine portrait of himself, a small half-length bust of 
twenty-one to twenty-seven inches, is that which early in the present 
century passed into the possession of the then Marquis of Lansdowne 
indirectly from one of the royal palaces of Spain. The American 
catalogue has the following extraordinary entry: ‘Purchased from 
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the Prince of Peace.’ We do not know the collection, but suspect 
that the often-heard-of Raphael must be sought for there. From the 
same collection (the catalogue says ‘ from the Gallery of the Prince 
of Peace’) is a portrait of Olivarez, also from the Marquis of Lansdowne 
collection. The fine boy portrait of Baltasar Carlos (eldest son of 
Philip the Fourth), a very fine work, is the picture formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Desborough. After his Velasquez pictures, 
Mr. Marquand was proudest of his canvases by Rubens and 
Rembrandt. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
beautiful ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ although there is no record of 
the earlier history of this picture, nor any of its having been 
engraved or reproduced. On the other hand, it is obviously not 
only by Rubens himself, but belongs to his finest period. Here, 
as often elsewhere, his model was Helen Fourment, whom he 
married in 1630, and who died in 1640; so that presumably this 
particular painting is to be relegated to one of these ten years. 
More obviously a portrait-study is the ‘Portrait of a Man’—the 
same picture as that which, a few years ago, was in the possession of 
Lord Methuen, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition in 1877. There is an account of it in The English 
Connoisseur, London, 1766, i. 336. The large ‘ Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’ a dramatic and resplendent composition, while not absolutely 
convincingly by Rubens, is possibly the actual handiwork of the 
great Flemish master. It was purchased from a private collection 
near Venice. Personally, I am inclined to the view that it is the 
work of the Rubens studio rather than of Rubens himself. Of the 
small landscape pictures by Rembrandt, few galleries contain anything 
finer than ‘The Mills,” which Mr. Marquand looked upon with 
justice as one of his treasures-trove. This very beautiful little 
work has an inscription upon the back of the picture, which may or 
may not be authentic, to the effect that the old red mill in the 
foreground was that in which Rembrandt was born. ‘The Mills’ is 
a sombre landscape of a warm brownish tone, overlaid by dark grey 
clouds heavy with rain, which are reflected in the waters of the 
canal and hang over the distant landscape, shadowing almost to 
obscurity the long line of mills that border the canal. The old red 
mill, which stands in the foreground, with its tiled roof, massive walls, 
and arched gateway, the moving figures, the quay, and the boats 
which drift upon the waters of the canal, dwell, like Rembrandt 
himself, in a perpetual golden glow. In its own kind as fine is a 
slightly larger but still small canvas, ‘The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,’ a picture similar, except in certain minor differences, to 
that of the National Gallery in London. Between these two hangs 
a powerful portrait of a man with long black hair falling on both 
sides of his wide, flat, linen collar; purchased from the Marquis 
of Lansdowne in 1883, and painted, according to Dr. Bode, about 
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1640. There are, however, no portraits in the Marquand collection 
to surpass in interest the two splendid examples respectively of Hans 
Holbein and Leonardo da Vinci. The superb portrait of Archbishop 
Cranmer bears the date 1539 in the left-hand corner of the picture, 
which came to Mr. Marquand from the collection of Mr. Jesse, of Ruthin, 
North Wales. The famous Archbishop is represented wearing a long 
forked beard, and is clad in a black furred gown, with a black cap on his 
head. He stands upright behind a table covered with green cloth, on 
which are placed an hour-glass, a book, and a sheet of paper whereon 
is inscribed in finely formed characters the Latin version of the 5th 
chapter of Second Corinthians. The companion work of Leonardo 
affords an interesting contrast, and yet a more interesting similarity. — 
In both instances each great painter has striven his utmost to repre- 
sent truly and beautifully the sitter as seen through the pictorial 
imagination. The lovely little panel of Leonardo depicts the half- 
length, full-faced portrait of a young patrician, with a wreath of 
foliage around her head and holding in her hand a salver of fruit. 
She has long, flowing, golden hair, and is attired in arich dress of 
Italian fifteenth-century fashion. In all probability this admirable 
and unique little work should be referred to Leonardo’s early period ; 
that is, before he went to Milan. At one time this Leonardo was one 
of the treasures at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, at first in the owner- 
ship of Lord de Ros, and afterwards of Lord St. Leonards. It is not 
with any of these works, however, that the Marquand collection 
opens, but with the well-known picture by Hogarth, formerly in the 
collection of C. H. Hawkins (and engraved in 1786 by M. Knight), 
of ‘Miss Rich Building a House of Cards.’ This is followed by a 
fine example of Pieter de Molyn the Elder. His ‘ Landscape with 
Cottage’ is painted with all the truth, the warm and forcible colour- 
ing, and atmospheric transparency of this artist’s best work. Fairly 
good examples of S. Van Hoogstraaten and G. Tiepolo follow, but are 
both dwarfed by the fine Moroni, a half-length portrait of a man 
holding in his left hand an open letter. It is a conventional but, 
within its limits, admirable painting by a conventional but at his 
best most able and brilliant painter. The fine panel-portrait of a 
middle-aged lady by Vandyck is that which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1875 ; but this is surpassed by the very much finer 
portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, purchased 
in 1886 from Lord Methuen, and familiar to many in the fine 
mezzotint by Earlom and the line engraving by Houbraken. Next 
to the Susanna of Rubens already alluded to hangs perhaps the 
noblest example of Ruysdael in America. Entitled simply ‘ Land- 
scape,’ it depicts a pool, surrounded by a rocky margin, from which 
the water has found a channel through which it passes away to the 
left. In the centre, on the bank of the pool, are two men driving 
sheep; on the right and left are groups of trees, and above, a bright 
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sky with fleecy clouds. Mr. Marquand obtained this canvas from 
Mr. M. Sedelmayer in 1886. Among the English pictures in the 
Marquand collection stand out pre-eminent Constable’s famous 
‘Lock on the Stour’ and ‘The Valley Farm.’ The former is the 
picture which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824, and sold 
on the first day of exhibition for 157/. 10s. It was purchased 
by Mr. Marquand from Alfred Lucas, brother of the engraver who 
reproduced it. Still more beautiful is the large and noble caavas 
entitled ‘The Valley Farm,’ which, by the way, was also painted on 
the banks of the Stour near Flatford Mill. This particular canvas is 
claimed to be the original picture, and that in the National Gallery 
in London is affirmed to be a copy; but it is not explained what 
authority there is for this assertion. Certainly the fact remains that 
‘The Valley Farm’ in the Marquand collection is one of the finest 
Constables in existence. Gainsborough’s lovely picture of ‘A Girl 
with a Cat’ is here too, looking more beautiful than I remembered 
it in London some ten years or more ago. It was purchased from 
the executors of Sir Francis Bolton in 1887. The cat in this picture 
is one of the most wonderful pieces of animal painting which Gains- 
borough ever achieved. Also from the collection of the late Sir 
Francis Bolton comes the same painter’s fine ‘ Landscape,’ a large 
canvas of 743 by 554 inches. There is but one Turner among the 
Marquand pictures: that of ‘Saltash.’ It is that which affords a view 
of the river Tamar in the foreground, with a barge at a dock on the 
left, with groups of men, women, sailors, and horses. It was painted 
about 1813, and purchased in 1851 by John Miller, of Liverpool, for 
300 guineas. A letter from Mr. Ruskin dated the 22nd of November, 
1852, says: ‘I once bid up to 300/. for it, but it went higher, and I 
had no more to give.’ ‘Saltash’ was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1885, and was purchased by Mr. Marquand in 1886. 
The chief other English picture is a luminous and very lovely example 
of the marine painting of Bonington. It is a characteristic sea-coast 
with figures, and is that which in 1888 was in the Sedelmayer col- 
lection. Besides the pictures already mentioned, there are in the 
Marquand collection interesting examples of some of the minor 
Dutch and Flemish painters; a very fine example of Lucas Van 
Leyden, ‘ Christ Presented to the People ’—presumably the original 
of the picture in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, and familiar to col- 
lectors from the old engraving of it by Lucas Van Leyden himself in 
1510; of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Old Crome (‘Hautbois Common,’ 
Sedelmayer collection), Johannes Ver Meer (Van der Meer van 
Delft), David Teniers, Albert Cuyp, Teniers the Younger, Zur- 
baran, and Pierre Prud’hon. The last-named is represented by the 
‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ which is especially interesting as being 
the original sketch for the picture in the Louvre, with variations. 
The subject was often repeated by the artist, one of the repetitions 
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being in the famous collection of Sir Richard Wallace, which is now, 
happily, in the possession of the nation. That which is in the 
Marquand collection was formerly in the cabinet of W. M. Hunt, the 
artist. 

The most important canvas of the small collection presented 
to the Museum by Mr. George A. Hearn is a very fine example 
of the art of Richard Wilson. Entitled ‘The Storm,’ it is rather 
larger than most of the landscape studies of the famous father 
of English landscape painting. It shows great knowledge under 
that curiously austere handling which characterises the painting 
of this eminent master. There is a good example of one of the 
less-known English painters, James Stark—whose masterpiece, ‘ The 
Valley of the Yare,’ is in the National Gallery—called ‘ Willows 
by the Water-courses,’ fine enough to justify his name as ‘ the river- 
side painter.’ ‘The Midday Meal’ is adequately representative of 
George Morland : and the same may be said concerning J. S. Cotman 
with his ‘ Coast Scene ;’ Hogarth with ‘ The Shepherdess ;’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with his interesting portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, 
second son of King George the Second, and Commander-in-Chief at 
the battles of Fontenoy and Culloden; Sir Henry Raeburn with his 
portrait of William Forsyth ; and John Hoppner with his ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady’ (better known as ‘ The Lady with the Coral Necklace’). In the 
same room, but not belonging to the Hearn collection, are some fine 
examples of English art, beginning with a really excellent portrait of 
the Duke of York by Sir William Beechey. Side by side with it is 
a fairly good example of the painting of Pieter Van der Faes (better 
known as Sir Peter Lely), though his faults of cold and conventional 
colouring and his superficial mannerisms are certainly conspicu- 
ous. Of the three or four Reynoldses, the most important is the 
large canvas depicting ‘The Hon. Henry Fane and his Guardians, 
Inigo Jones and Charles Blair.’ This picture was purchased some 
ten or more years ago by Mr. Junius 8S. Morgan, of London, from the 
Earl of Westmorland, and was by him presented to the- Metropolitan 
Museum. It had been in the gallery of the Earls of Westmorland, 
at Apsthorpe, in Northumberland, since it was painted about 1774; 
the young Henry Fane, who is the central figure of the group, having 
been the second son of the eighth Earl of Westmorland, and the 
same who afterwards succeeded to the title at the age of fifteen. 
This well-known picture is reproduced in the third volume of the 
published engravings of works by Sir Joshua Reynolds. I believe 
there are two or three places where the ‘original’ of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of Thomas Campbell, the poet, is to be seen. 
Possibly that in the Eastern Gallery at the Metropolitan Museum is 
the actual original ; personally, I am inclined to doubt if the painting 
is by Sir Thomas Lawrence at all. If so, it has neither that rich- 
ness of colouring nor that insight into essential characteristics which 
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distinguishes the best work of that artist. Next it hangs one of the 
loveliest of Turner’s pictures—the beautiful ‘ Conway Castle,’ a view 
of the walled town at the base of the hill, with a rainbow drifting 
over the water to the right. This is probably one of the finest ex- 
amples of the art of Turner, in his most controlled period, which is to 
be found in America. A little-known English portrait-painter, 
though of great merit, has a most interesting portrait of General 
Ireton. The painter in question is Robert Walker, who flourished at 
the time of the Commonwealth. In manner he closely resembles his 
master, Vandyck, and became known as Cromwell’s portrait-painter. 
His best paintings are in English galleries, and comprise admirable 
likenesses of the Protector, Sir Thomas Browne, Admiral Blake, and 
other notables. The General Ireton here represented is, of course, 
the famous Parliamentarian general, who married Cromwell’s daughter 
Bridget, commanded the left wing at the battle of Naseby, and 
crowned his military career by the taking of Limerick, where he died 
of the pestilence in 1651. This picture came to America from the 
collection of the late Jacob H. Lazarus. Half a dozen canvases 
farther on the visitor comes upon a most lovely little Italian land- 
scape of Richard Wilson. Like so. many of the works by this artist, 
it bears no definite title, but seems to me to be a view of the Lake of 
Albano seen from the high ground of Castel Gandolfo. Equally 
vaguely named is a large and fine English landscape by Gainsborough, 
which appears to have been painted in Wales. This picture and 
the Wilson, along with Lawrence’s ‘ Lady Ellenborough,’ Morland’s 
‘ Weary Wayfarers, the portraits by Beechey, Constable and Reynolds, 
also an admirable example of the art of John Phillip—‘ Gossip at the 
Well ’—and a most beautiful and marvellously detailed picture called 
‘The Old Oak,’ by John Crome, surpassed by nothing produced by 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite School, are all loaned from the private 
collection of Mr. George A. Hearn. The most interesting among the 
works of the several modern French, Dutch, and other Continental 
painters which are to be found in this section of the Eastern Gallery 
is an exceedingly able; study by Goya, afterwards used for one of his 
etchings in the series of ‘ Caprichos’ (No. 60). 
WILLIAM SHARP. 
(To be concluded) 





THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
OF J. A. FROUDE 


THE modern school of historical writing may now be said to have 
superseded the older method which flourished in the last century. 
Hume and Robertson, Bossuet and Voltaire, aimed mainly at pre- 
senting a living picture of a given epoch with artistic completeness 
of composition and of form. Gibbon carried out this aim to an 
almost ideal type, basing it (as none of his predecessors had done) 
on exhaustive study of all accessible materials to be found in print. 
And Gibbon’s laborious imitator, Deah Milman, is perhaps the last 
great exponent of that method—sequiturque patrem non passibus 
equis. 

The historians of the present century, under the influence ori- 
ginally of Ranke in Germany, of Guizot in France, and Sir Henry 
Ellis and other editors of the Museum and Rolls records in England, 
have devoted themselves rather to original research than to eloquent 
narrative, to the study of special institutions and limited epochs, to 
the scientific probing of contemporary witness and punctilious pre- 
cision of minute detail. The school of Freeman, Stubbs, Gardiner, 
and Bryce has quite displaced the taste of our grandfathers for 
artistic narrative and a glowing style. Where the older men 
thought of permanent literature, the new school is content with 
scientific research. Would that J. R. Green had lived out his life ! 

James Anthony Froude, like Macaulay before him, aspired to 
combine both methods in one, so as to clothe his original researches 
in a graphic form. But, as not seldom happened to Macaulay him- 
self, he convinced us much more of his brilliancy of touch, than of any 
trustworthiness of judgment. He wrote with a purpose—he avowed 
a religious, social, and political purpose—and they who write history 
with a purpose of any kind but the love of truth are seldom or never 
impartial. To the fatal defect of being an enthusiastic defender of a 
cause and a man, Froude added a congenital incapacity to weigh 
evidence, and a truly morbid proneness to misquote documents and 
to misconceive language. The result is that we are compelled to 
regard him as belonging to the older historical school of the literary 
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sort, and must put aside his claim to scientific research and exhaustive 
learning in all the original sources. Critics of another school 
than his, critics at once active, relentless, and numerous, hardly 
exaggerated his technical blunders and his historical deficiencies, 
Thus they have left on our generation the impression that Froude was 
a great writer but not at all a great historian. And, though he had 
perhaps more merits than his critics allowed, it is rather as a great 
writer that it is now proposed to regard him. Great writers are 
so few nowadays that we cannot afford to neglect them. 

There is more to be said for literary form in historical composi- 
tion than the present generation is wont to allow. Abstracts of com- 
plicated documents with abundant archeological setting do not need 
any literary form, nor can they endure such setting any more than 
grammars, dictionaries, or catalogues of microscopic entozoa. But al} 
compilations of original research not fused into the form of art, 
remain merely the text-books of the special student, and are closed 
to the general public. They have a purely esoteric value for the few, 
however profound be their learning, however brilliant the discoveries 
they set forth. Perhaps no historian in this century has exercised 
amore creative force over modern research than Savigny; but his 
great historical work is a closed book to the general public as much 
as is his purely legal work. Now, it is the public which history 
must reach, modify, and instruct, if it is to rise to the level of 
humane science and be more than pedantic antiquarianism. And 
nothing can reach the public as history, unless it be organic and 
proportioned in structure, impressive by its epical form, and instinct 
with the magic of life. 

The colossal monuments compiled by Muratori, Pertz, and Migne 
are invaluable to the scholar, and so are Catalogues of the Fixed 
Stars to the astronomer, or the Nautical Almanac to the seaman. 
But to any but professed students of special subjects, the only real 
kind of history is a reduced miniature of the vast area of actual 
events, in such just proportion as to leave on the mind a true and 
memorable picture. A real history (and of a real history, the 
Decline and Fall is, at least in literary conception and plan, the ideal 
type) must be so artfully balanced in its proportion that a true 
impression of the crucial events and dominant personalities is forced 
into the reader’s brain. It has to be what a scientific globe or map 
is to our earth—a true copy reduced in accurate proportion and in 
dimensions measurable by the ordinary eye. Truth of proportion is 
far more essential than any accuracy of detail. Falsity of propor- 
tion is a blunder far more misleading than any meagreness of local 
definition. To confuse the observer with a wilderness of details, and 
still more to mislead him by falsifying the relative nature of men 
and of things—this is to make a caricature, not a picture, a fancy 
sketch, not a chart. It will be as fatal to the reader as Ptolemaic 
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maps were to the early navigators. A history wherein? the ‘pursuit 
of trivial facts is carried to confusion, and where the‘sense of faithful 
proportion is ruined by antiquarian curiosity, is little more than a 
comic photograph as taken in a distorted lens. The details may be 
accurate, curious, and inexhaustible; but the general effect is that 
of preposterous inversion. We learn nothing by the process. We 
are wearied and puzzled. ' 

From these things—the Seven Deadly Sins of the learned— 
James Anthony Froude was conspicuously free. He never (or hardly 
ever) wearies us or puzzles us. As a master of clear, vivid, epical 
narration he stands above all his contemporaries. He chains our 
interest, brings us face to face with living men and women, leaves 
on our memory a definite stamp that does not fade, gives our brain 
much to ponder, to question, to investigate for ourselves. The result 
is that he is read, attacked, admired, condemned. But he is not put 
upon the shelf, and he will not be put upon the shelf. He is a 
popular writer of history, in the teeth of all his critics, and in spite 
of all his shortcomings—fierce as are the one, and grave as are the 
other. He is read, and no doubt deserves to be read, as Livy, 
Froissart, and Voltaire are read, for the sake of his graphic power in 
narration; which gives him more readers than Freeman, and more 
public influence than Stubbs or Gneist. 

This power, this popularity, is unhappily compatible with great 
faults. Trueas it is that Froude rarely burdens us with a wilderness 
of unimportant facts, we never feel sure that he has himself got hold 
of his facts by the right end. This does not always amount to anything 
that can be called a falsification of the record, but it too often leaves 
us with an impression as if we had got a slippery witness in the box, 
who might have been turned inside out, if he had been pressed with 
a closer sort of cross-examination. And then our historian, who too | 
often regards himself as counsel for the defence, puts leading ques- ' 
tions to his own witnesses, and grandly ignores the right of reply on 
the other side. It is true that grave doubts may exist if the pro- 
portion of men and events to the true scale of fact is at all what 
Froude depicts on his own ample canvas ; but there is a clear sense 
of proportion in the general composition: an artistic balance of 
line and colour; a living portraiture of human characters and 
memorable scenes. And the result is that the present generation 
finds itself in presence of famous men and great crises such as 
have moulded nations from generation to generation. This gift is 
no small thing: hardly less important than the correction of a 
date, the exact name of some obscure tribe, or the authorship 
of a disputed document. Whatever the shortcomings of his 
research, Froude holds his own with the older masters of historical 
literature. 

Style, like charity, ‘ shall cover the multitude of sins,’ at least in 


cc2 
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the eyes of the multitude. And Froude has style: pure, natural, 
correct, and lucid. Simple, easy, and elegant, for all the ends of 
plain narrative, it can rise, at the need, into a fine glow, or thrill us 
with a splendid scene. From the negative point of view, Froude’s 
English has hardly any real defect. It is easy without gross 
commonplace ; flowing but not diffuse; vivid without rhetoric ; in- 
cisive without mannerism. It has none of the artifices of Macaulay, 
nor the grimaces of Carlyle, nor the froth of Alison, nor the 
grittiness of Hallam and Grote. As narrative it is excellent ; and, 
without pretending that it reaches the higher flights of English prose, 
at paints the picturesque incidents of the story with true artistic 
power. Itis by this that Froude is read and known. After all, it is 
the function of a historian to make known what he knows, to write 
so that what he writes shall be read and remembered. And thus it 
has come to pass, that in spite of his blunders, his partisanship, and 
‘his curious delusions, Froude’s History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada is familiar to the whole 
English-speaking world, whilst Hallam and Stanhope, Freeman and 
‘Stubbs, the Rolls and Camden Series of Chronicles, their learned 
editors and judicious compilers, are familiar only to special 
students. 

Froude’s style is so fascinating, and a fascinating style is so essen- 
tial for true historical literature, that it may be worth while to note 
and examine a few average specimens of his method. We may take 
the opening of Chapter iii—the Parliament of 1529. It is nota 
very brilliant passage; we may totally dispute the truth of its 
statements; we may hold it to be the view of a partisan in a strain 
of unwarranted encomium. But as a piece of lucid and emphatic 
writing it must reach the Protestant heart and abide in the British 
mind. 

No Englishman can look back uninterested on the meeting of the Parliament of 
1529. The era at which it assembled is the most memorable in the history of this 
-country, and the work which it accomplished before its dissolution was of larger 
‘moment politically and spiritually than the achievements of the Long Parliament 
itself.: For nearly seven years it continued surrounded by intrigue, confusion, 
and at length conspiracy, presiding over a people from whom the forms and habits 
‘by which they had moved for centuries were falling like the shell of a chrysalis. 
While beset with enemies within the realm and without, it effected a revolution 
which severed England from the Papacy, yet it preserved peace unbroken and 
prevented anarchy from breaking bounds; and although its hands are not pure 
from spot, and red stains rest on them which posterity have bitterly and long 
remembered ; yet if we consider the changes which it carried through, and if we 
think of the price which was paid by other nations for victory in the same struggle, 
-we shall acknowledge that the records of the world contain no instance of such 
triumph, bought at a cost so slight and tarnished by blemishes so trifling. —(History, 
chap. iii.) 

Macaulay would have written that passage in a string of ringing 
antitheses; Carlyle would have given its spirit in a memorable 
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phrase or two, uncouth, quaint, but not to be forgotten; Alison 
would have gushed on as if he were addressing a Tory Club; and 
Freeman would have ground it out with bald iteration, as if he were 
teaching a history class. But Froude’s English, however unsound 
his sentiment, is understanded of the people and enjoyed by them at 
all times and in all places. 

Froude is ever at his best with martyrdoms, trials, and executions, 
and of course he draws the moral of the religious struggle with 
unstinted zest. When Frith and Andrew the tailor were condemned 
to the stake, Cranmer wrote to a friend as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. Froude quotes the letter and remarks 
on its tone : 


Those victims went as they were sentenced, dismissed to their martyrs’ crowns 
at Smithfield, as Queen Anne Boleyn but a few days before had received her golden 
crown at the altar of Westminster Abbey. Twenty years later another fire was 
blazing under the walls of Oxford; and the hand which was now writing these 
light lines was blackening in the flames of it, paying there the penalty of the same 
‘imagination’ for which Frith and the poor London tailor were with such cool 
indifference condemned. It is affecting to know that Frith’s writings were the 
instruments of Cranmer’s conversion ; and the fathers of the Anglican Church have 
left a monument of their sorrow for the shedding of this innocent blood in the 
order of the Communion Service, which closes with the very words on which the 
primate, with his brother bishops, had sat in judgment—(‘the natural body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here, it being against the truth 
of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places than one’). The argu- 
ment and the words in which it is expressed were Frith’s.—(History, chap. v.) 


This passage, with its obvious bearing on modern controversies 
about the Mass within the Church of England, is exactly in a form 
that cannot fail to stir the Protestant heart. 

How vivid as well as true is this portrait of old Latimer—albeit 
full of truisms : 


His words are like the clear impression of a seal ; the account and the result of 
observations, taken first hand, on the condition of the English men and women of. 
his time, in all ranks and classes, from the palace to the prison. -He shows large 
acquaintance with books; with the Bible, most of all; with patristic divinity and 
school divinity ; and history, sacred and profane: but if this had been all, he would 
not have been the Latimer of the Reformation, and the Church of England would 
not, perhaps, have been here to-day. Like the physician, to whom a year of 
practical experience in a hospital teaches more than a life of closet study, Latimer 
learnt the mental disorders of his age in the age itself; and the secret of that art 
no other man, however good, however wise, could have taught him. He was not. 
an echo, but a voice; and he drew his thoughts fresh from the fountain—from 
the facts of the era in which God had placed him.—(History, chap. vi.) 


- 


No finer epitaph on William Tyndal has been offered than this, 
when Froude speaks of Tyndal’s translation as the basis of oun 
received Version : 


It is substantially the Bible with which we are all familiar. The peculiar 
genius—if such a word may be permitted—which breathes through it—thc mingled 
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tenderness and majesty—the Saxon simplicity—the preternatural grandeur—un- 
equalled, unapproached, in the attempted improvements of modern scholars—all 
are here, and bear the impress of the mind of one man—William Tyndal. Lying, 
while engaged in that great office, under the shadow of death, the sword above 
his head and ready at any moment to fall, he worked, under circumstances alone 
perhaps truly worthy of the task which was laid upon him—his spirit, as it were 
divorced from the world, moved in a purer element than common air.—( History, 
chap. xii.) 


Nor is Froude less in sympathy with a great Catholic martyr. 
His execution of More is a splendid page of: history. He ends thus: 


This was the execution of Sir Thomas More, an act which was sounded out into 
the far corners of the earth, and was the world’s wonder as well for the circum- 
stances under which it was perpetrated, as for the preternatural composure with 
which it was borne. Something of his calmness may have been due to his natural 
temperament, something to an unaffected weariness of a world which in his eyes 
was plunging into the ruin of the latter days. But those fair hues of sunny cheer- 
fulness caught their colour from the simplicity of bis faith; and never was there 
a Christian’s victory over death more grandly evidenced than in that last scene 
lighted with its lambent humour.—( History, chap. ix.) 


The death of Cranmer rouses the Protestant historian to an even 
higher flight : 


So perished Cranmer. He was brought out, with the eyes of his soul blinded, 
to make sport for his enemies, and in his death he brought upon them a wider 
destruction than he had effected by his teaching while alive. Pole was appointed 
the next day to the See of Canterbury ; but in other respects the Court had over- 
reached themselves by their cruelty. Had they been contented to accept the re- 
cantation, they would have left the Archbishop to die broken-hearted, pointed at 
by the finger of pitying scorn; and the Reformation would have been disgraced in 
its champion, They were tempted, by an evil spirit of revenge, into an act un- 
sanctified even by their own bloody laws; and they gave him an opportunity of 
redeeming his fame, and of writing his name in the roll of martyrs. The work of 
& man must be measured by his life, not by his failure under a single and peculiar 
trial. The Apostle, though forewarned, denied his Master on the first alarm of 
danger ; yet that Master, who knew his nature‘in its strength and its infirmity, 
chose him for the Rock on which He would build His Church.—( History, chap. 
Xxxiii.) 

These passages are cited, not as models of wisdom, of insight into 
character and movements, nor even as masterpieces of language. 
They lack the philosophic judgment of Thucydides and Machiavelli ; 
they have not the cutting apophthegms of Tacitus and Gibbon, nor 
the splendour of Burke or the poetry of Carlyle. But, full of common- 
place as they are, they have that easy, pure, intelligible eloquence 
which the general reader loves and comprehends, which gives him 
clear ideas to grasp, and thrilling scenes to recall; for all which he is 
grateful, and is quite right to be grateful. And perhaps in the end 
it is better that the general reader should be beguiled into taking 
| too lenient an estimate of Cranmer, and Latimer, and Henry the 
Eighth, and too harsh an estimate of Elizabeth, Gardiner, and the 
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Jesuits, than that he should feel no interest at all in them as men 
with purpose, brain, and courage, or that he should remember 
little of the history of his country but dim reminiscences from 
Mrs. Markham and Hume, school manuals, and special monographs. 
Froude at his best gives him something that can be called history, 
in a form that he can grasp and remember. 

In telling a story and describing events, Froude is always 
interesting, clear, and effective, it may be not seldom at needless 
length; and usually he is thinking more of his scheme of colour 
than of the exact meaning of the documents before him. When he 
has to deal with a dramatic scene where his energy in original 
research is not seriously warped by zeal or haste, Froude gives us a 
splendid picture which may hold its own beside any in our historical 
literature. These are far too long to be quoted; but they are 
familiar to the whole reading world. The trial and execution of the 
Martyrs—of the martyrs, be it fairly said, on both sides—the 
coronation, trial, and death of Anne Boleyn, the death and character 
of Mary Tudor, the intricacies of Elizabeth’s statecraft—these things 
are told with masterly colour and force. The bitterness of party 
controversy, the indignation of learned archivists, has rather closed 
our eyes to the literary merit of Froude’s history. After all, the 
business of a historian is to arouse an interest in the past; and if 
Froude has not done this, it can be asserted of no writer in the 
present century. 

Froude is of course of the followers of Herodotus and Livy in 
the past and Voltaire and Robertson in the modern world, not of 
Thucydides and Tacitus, of Gibbon and Macaulay. He has neither 
the philosophy nor the genius of these ancient historians, nor the 
marvellous reading and portentous memory of our own historians. 
But in narration he is equal to the best; and where there is no 
ambiguity in the facts, and no cause to defend, he has reached a very 
high point. The fight with the Armada in the Channel and its 
ultimate fate have been told often before, but never with such zest and 
power. As a keen seaman, as an ardent Briton, Froude has thrown 
his whole soul into the task. But of all his scenes that which dwells 
most on the memory is the execution of Mary Stuart. Not a point 
is lost, not a light nor a shade could be rendered more intense. It is 
the more interesting in that the historian is forced, almost against 
his will, to make a heroine of the woman whom he seems to execrate 
as ademon. It is usual to regard Macaulay as a consummate master 
of narration. But it would be hard to match in Macaulay’s History 
any single scene so splendid as this. Macaulay’s great tableaux, 
brilliant as they are, seem somewhat over-wrought in local detail, and 
he evidently delights in the less noble scenes and less crucial incidents. 
Neither of these defects can be found in the best examples of Froude. 
And if Macaulay cannot be said to surpass him in narrative, it 
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can hardly be supposed that any other historian of our age has 
done so. 

We have hitherto considered Froude as narrator—as a follower of 
| Herodotus or Livy in painting a glowing tableau of patriotic stories. 
| We must now consider him more strictly as historian, where it must 
| be admitted he is hardly more than a real charlatan. Froude has been 
| fiercely criticised for his blunders and his misquotations, his habit of 

substituting loose paraphrases for the words he professes to cite 
textually. The charge is true: it is grave; but it is not the worst 
| of his defects as a historian of the higher rank. Froude, after his 
great exemplar, Livy, is a teller of graphic tales, a painter of charac- 
ter, nothing at all of the philosophic historian. He disdains the 
philosophy of human affairs, almost as an unholy prying into the 
, mysterious ways of Providence. He tells us ‘weshould no more ask 
| for a theory of this or that period of history than we should ask for 
a theory of Macbeth or Hamlet.’ His whole conception of history is 
| dramatic. ‘ Macbeth,’ he says, ‘were it literally true, would be per- 
‘fect history.’ Again, he says, ‘the most perfect English history 
‘which exists is to be found in the historical plays of Shakespeare.” 
This is to destroy the distinction between poetry and history— 
between ideal presentation of human passions, and the scientific de- 
scription of real events. We might as well say that the most perfect 
biography is a fine portrait on canvas, that the painter is the true 
recorder of the life. We might as well say that Snyders, or Landseer, 
or Bewick were the true naturalists, not Buffon, Cuvier, or Darwin. 

_ Dramatic poetry is one thing: scientific history is another thing. 
Here we come down to the root of Froude’s shortcomings as a 
| historian. Pictorial effect, the dramatic elements of character, are 
‘ always to him first and foremost. They are first and foremost to the 
poet: and they ought to be. The dramatist is bound to heighten 
the lights of his leading characters, and to throw the lesser charac- 
ters into a certain shade. The long labour of preparation, the 
slow evolutions of change, the infinite complexity of circumstance 
—all this the poet or the dramatist condenses into a few telling 
passages, and rapid dialogues. His Achilles never rests, but is ever 
stormy, ruthless, self-willed ; his Medea is ever proud and unbending ; 
his Ino is all tears; his Orestes all groans. And so every character 
of the drama must be kept in its dramatic place and held rigidly to 
its type. Macbeth is a grand tragedy: but, as to its being perfect 
history, even if every word in the play be literally true, were Dun- 
can, Banquo, and Macduff the mere foils to the ambitious murderer, 
if we had their authentic history? The poet has to conceive spirit- 
stirring images and eminent natures in sensational conditions. The 
historian has to trace out a multitude of involved facts, and to de- 
scribe the intricacies and evolutions of subtle causes and contradictory 

natures. 
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This then is the trap prepared for the historian who aspires to “4 
a dramatist. He is consumed with a desire of ‘effect,’ not with a 
zeal for truth. And into this trap Froude fell: or rather he | 
deliberately set up his workshop inside this trap, proclaiming it to 
be the true laboratory of history. As to the philosophy of history 
he poured scorn on the idea. There is, he said, ‘ something incon- 
gruous in the very connection of such words as Science and History.’ 
And he wrote and reprinted an address condemning what he called 
the ‘ Science of History.’ No competent sociologist ever talked of a 
‘science of history,’ but a science of society, or social science. Of 
this science history is the instrument or organ, to collect the facts on 
which the science is founded, just as ‘ natural history’ describes the 
facts on which the ‘Science of Life’ is based. Indeed Froude, who 
talked about the ‘science of history’ like a raw curate denouncing 
Evolution in the pulpit, never even understood the aim of the | 
science he undertook to demolish, and never grasped so much as its’ 
name or definition. 

The great conception of Comte that human affairs, like physical \ 
facts, are ordered by law, and if so are properly subject to scientific / 
analysis, has been so fully worked out in England by Mill, Spencer, 
Buckle, and an army of competent sociologists, that it would be 
useless in these days to argue it further with the theologians and 
metaphysicians who deny it. Froude is one who vehemently denies 
it: he gives a conspicuous example of the fatal consequences which 
denial involves. Of course any philosophy of history or science of 
social affairs is a subject quite distinct from history. It is not the 
business of the historian to philosophise, or to construct elaborate 
theories of periods, movements, and revolutions. His business is to \ 
narrate events and to describe the acts of those who cause or who | 
suffer them. But a historian who denies that any conceivable philo- | 
sophy of human affairs is possible, who repudiates the possibility of 
any theory at all, who regards himself as an epic or dramatic poet 
constructing an effective work of art—such an one fails in the first 
condition of a great historian. And the wonder is that, with such a 
distorted conception of his task, Froude should not have given us 
dramas even more alien to truth. 

There is something droll in Froude’s protest against any theo- 
rising in history. The historian, he says in an address, must | 
not tell us what he himself thinks about the facts. But this is | 
exactly what Froude is perpetually doing. His whole treatment of | 
the Tudor monarchy, of the Reformation, of the Counter-Reformation, | 
of the Jesuits and Catholic parties, is saturated with statements of | 
what he thinks about the facts. It is impossible to write coherent 
history of great movements without some ‘theory;’ and Froude 
avows that he begins his history with a theory, works it out with a 
theory, and concludes with a theory. He constructs far more 
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‘theories’ than Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, or Freeman; he draws 
the moral in his own words about events and men far more often 
tthan any of these. When he occupies whole chapters to prove 
that. Henry the Eighth was a benevolent king, that Mary Stuart was a 
' treacherous fiend, he has a very definite theory which he sets him- 
\ self to justify. Whether his theories are just or not, is a separate 
question. But few historians have ever laid down theories of 
characters and events in more emphatic lines, or have laboured 
more zealously to defend them. 
Being full of theories of his own, coming to his task with the 
avowed purpose of advocating those theories and of setting aside 
current theories of others, Froude very much increased the difficulty 
of strict impartiality, already imperilled by his idea of viewing 
historic events in the light of dramatic poems. The temptation 
was irresistible that what was dramatically effective must be good 
‘history. The test of credibility was fitness for its pictorial purpose. 
There is a curious example of this in a note (vol. vi. p. 96) when he 
tells the story of Mary Tudor saying that Calais would be written on 
her heart. Froude calls this an ‘apocryphal or vaguely attested 
anecdote.’ He adds: ‘The story is not particularly characteristic, 
but having come somehow into existence, there is no reason why it 
| should not continue TO BE BELIEVED.’ If it were characteristic, it 
| must be true! But, apocryphal or vaguely attested as it is, we are 
| told to believe a popular tale, because people have believed it, we know 

not why. This is indeed to turn history into historical romance. 

Se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. 

To review Froude’s historical ‘ theories’—the political and social 
doctrines, the new estimate of persons, the paradoxes and prejudices, 
whereof his history is compounded, and to justify which he undertook 
it from the first—this would require a big volume and not an essay- 

/ The independent view, neither Protestant nor Catholic, a friendly 
judgment upon a great English writer, will perhaps amount to this 

—that Froude, whilst giving us all a most fascinating book with 
_ endless problems to meditate, has done something of what he designed 
' to do, but far from all that he sought. He has given us a telling 
picture of the social and economical struggles when the modern 
society of England supplanted the medieval society, and the modern 
monarchy and aristocracy supplanted the feudal monarchy and 
aristocracy. He has convinced the general reader that Henry the - 
Eighth was not the melodramatic Bluebeard of popular legends, but 
a king rather like the monarchs and rulers of hisownage. He has not 
convinced either scholars or public that Henry was a wise, virtuous, 
and conscientious statesman. 

He has made it difficult to believe that Anne Boleyn, or the 
Seymours, or Mary Tudor, or Mary Stuart were saints, patriots, or 
martyrs. But he has wholly failed to convince us that the Reforma- 
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tion of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth was an unqualified 
blessing, the work of patriotic and godly men. And he has convinced 
none but those who needed no convincing that the Jesuit reaction 
was inspired by a Satanic spirit of evil. He has shown us better 
than any other historian how the Established Church of England 
gradually crystallised into the thing we know; but he will not 
convince those who are not Churchmen to take quite so indulgent a 
view of its founders. He has made the general reader understand 
how many deductions must be made from the legend of ‘ Good Queen 
Bess,’ and he has drawn in impressive lines the vacillations, hardness, 
duplicity, and ingratitude of Elizabeth. But he has not convinced 
us that the great Queen was wholly devoid of greatness in state- 
craft and continually brought her country to the verge of ruin. 
The monograph of Professor Beesly presents a far truer judgment of 
the Queen, and serves to show us where and how Froude has mis- 
taken her. The dominant themes of Froude’s history are the reha- 
bilitation of Henry the Eighth, the glorification of the English 
Reformation, and the indictment of Elizabeth asaruler. It must 
be admitted that Froude has not reversed the verdict of historians 
in any one of these three cardinal points. 

It remains to notice the strange habit of inaccuracy, looseness 
of reference, of misquotation and misconception with which Froude 
has been charged. No one who has not collated some of his refer- 
ences and compared his paraphrases with the originals can easily 
imagine the extent to which these inaccuracies go. After making a 
collation of the Letters of Thomas Carlyle as published by Froude 
and as published by Charles Eliot Norton, I wrote in this Review 
(No. 146, April, 1889) as follows: ‘He systematically alters the 
punctuation, words, and phrases; drops out whole sentences, para- 
graphs, and pages; rewrites passages in his own words, and tacks 
bits of passages together into new sentences.’ He has done this in 
the Carlyle, in the Erasmus, and throughout the History. I made 
this charge nine years ago; I know of no answer to it; and I still 
adhere to it. I give a striking example of the effect of this method. 
In the Appendix to vol. ii. pp. 599-655, Fresh Evidence about Anne 
Boleyn, Froude writes about the death of Queen Catherine, as 
follows (p. 619, 12mo, ed. 1881): 


One curious circumstance is mentioned about her death. Chapuys writes that 
when in extremis she declared to her physician qu'elle n’avoit oncques este cogneu 
du Prince Arthur, mais la marisson et trouble le luy fit oublier (Chapuys to 
Granvelle, 21 Janvier). 


Here Mr. Froude professes to be quoting from the Vienna archives 
and to give the exact words and spelling. On the authority of the 
Emperor’s Ambassador in England, he tells us that Queen Catherine, 
with her dying breath, asserted that the first marriage with Arthur 
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had never been consummated ; and we know the strange importance 
which ecclesiastical casuistry attached to that point in the Divorce 
proceedings. It happens that a foreign historian, far more versed 
in palzography and more careful than Mr. Froude, has published this 
very passage from the despatch in a correct form. It may be seen 
in Paul Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn (vol. ii. p. 161. 8vo. Macmillan. 
1884). Here it is: 


E. Chapuis to N. de Granvelle, January 21, 1536, Vienna Archives, P.C. 230, 
i, fol. 21.—Javoye appointe avec le medecin de la Royne, que survenant quelque 
danger en elle il se souvint et tinsse main quelle affirmat in extremis quelle navoyt 
oncques este cogneue du prince artus, 


The meaning of this is plain. Chapuis informs Granvelle that 
he had arranged with the Queen’s physician, that when danger arose 
in her condition, he should remember and take care that she 
affirmed im extremis that she had never been known by Prince 
Arthur, but grief and agitation made him forget to do so. The 
passage is quite correctly translated in the Rolls Calendars—Foreign 
and Domestic, 27 Hen. VIII. vol. x. p. 54. Mr. Froude turns 
Chapuis’ account of his little plot to induce the Queen to make a 
dying statement into an assertion that the Queen voluntarily did 
make the statement although Chapuis goes on to say how the plot 
was made abortive. Mr. Friedmann correctly explains the case (p. 
161, vol. ii.) : ‘ After this consultation Chapuis had a request to make. 
Being a practical man, he thought of the great lawsuit at Rome, 
and expressed a wish that if the Queen suddenly became worse she 
should, shortly before her death, solemnly declare her marriage with 
Prince Arthur had never been consummated. De Lasco promised 
that this should be done.’ Chapuis then explains that it was not 
done, and why it was not done. And yet Mr. Froude goes to Vienna 
and cites this very passage to prove the contrary. 

The matter is not very important, but every one can note the 
variants between the words and the spelling in this and hundreds of 
quotations made by Froude, when compared with more careful 
extracts. How he understood the last sentence of his own citation 
about marisson and trouble it is not easy to see. But things like 
this make one doubt whether we ought to put any trust at all in 
Froude’s citations of unpublished documents and MSS. at Simancas 
or Vienna. Mr. Froude published his Catherine of Aragon in 1891. 
Yet he allowed his absurd blunder about Catherine’s last words to 
remain uncorrected, although the true meaning of the words he 
perverts had been shown in the Calendar published in 1887, and 
by Mr. Friedmann in 1884. 

An amusing example of Mr. Froude’s inveterate habit of blunder- 
ing is given in the Quarterly Review (No. 375, July 1898). The 
Reviewer cites a passage about Reuchlin of eighteen lines from Mr. 
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Froude’s Erasmus (p. 172), and he tells us that it ‘ contains one, and 
only one correct statement.’ And fifteen other statements of fact 
about Reuchlin are all inaccurate. The Reviewer adds: ‘In the case 
of Mr. Froude the problem ever is to discover whether he has 
deviated into truth.’ So far as concerns exact transcription of docu- 
ments, precise use of language, and minute fidelity of detail, this 
severe judgment cannot be held to be exaggerated. 

At the close of his life, in his Catherine of Aragon (1891)—in- 
scribed on its title page as ‘a supplementary volume to the Author’s 
History of England in usum laicorum’—Mr. Froude expounds his 
theory of writing history in an introductory chapter. Here we have 
in his own words his truly fatal method of work. ‘The mythic element 
cannot be eliminated out of history,’ he says. On the contrary, Mr. 
Froude revels in the mythic element, as did the author of Macbeth. 
‘I do not pretend to impartiality,’ he says. As Alison wrote history 
to prove that Providence was always on the side of the Tories, so 
Froude wrote his history to prove that Providence was always on the, 
side of the Reformers. ‘I believe the Reformation to have been the 
greatest incident in English history,’ he tells us. And then he justifies 
his preposterous hallucination of looking for truth in Acts of Parlia~ 
ment: ‘The preambles of Acts of Parliament did actually represent, 
the sincere opinion of the educated laymen of England.’ This is one 
of the main sources of Froude’s errors. The preambles of Tudor Acts 
were hardly more veracious than the proclamations of Philip the Second | 
or Catherine de Medicis. If Mr. Froude had only had a year or two of} 
training in the Courts of Law or the House of Commons, or in public} 
affairs! He seems as innocent of public life as an old-fashioned, 
parson in a retired country parish. 

‘The public,’ he says, ‘took an interest in what I had to say.’ 
Certainly ! he is a fascinating writer, who holds us with his glittering 
eye : we cannot choose but hear. ‘The book was read, and continues 
to be read,’ he says with quiet pride. It is read: it will be read: it 
ought to be read. Mr. Froude is a brilliant writer. ° He has written 
of a stirring and momentous epoch in our island story with native 
eloquence, genuine enthusiasm, and epic colour. Not a few of his 
episodes are as substantially true as they are romantic in form. His 
misconceptions, his blunders, his prejudices must be carefully 
watched, guarded against, and corrected. The world will read him 
as it reads Pope’s Homer. Pope’s Iliad is not Homer’s Iliad : but it 
is a splendid bit of versification. Froude’s History of England is 
far from being trustworthy; but it is a fine composition which, if it 
has not the monumental veracity of Thucydides, has much of the 
pictorial charm of Herodotus and Livy. 


\ 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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A RECENT BUSINESS TOUR IN CHINA 


Ear y this year, in the February number of this Review, I ventured 
to draw attention, in an article entitled ‘England’s Opportunity in 
China,’ to the magnitude and importance of our relations with that 
Empire, and I indicated some of the more pressing reforms called for 
in her interests. The discussions in Parliament and the public 
press which have since taken place have shown no disposition to 
belittle the momentous character of our interests in the East : on the 
contrary, the British public appear to me to have manifested a strong 
and nervous anxiety that their country should not only maintain her 
unquestioned supremacy in the commercial race, but should also 
adopt a definite line of policy strong and consistent enough to 
prevent her being forcibly elbowed aside by unscrupulous rivals. 
The inherent difficulty in the situation has been lack of precise 
information regarding China generally. We have British Consuls 
and Chinese Commissioners at the treaty ports, who issue annual 
reports on trade statistics; while at the capital, at Shanghai, and at 
a few minor places there are newspaper correspondents who send 
occasional items of information to the London press. But to the 
home public generally the geography, the economic condition, and 
the government of China are as yet quite unfamiliar, and it may be 
owing to this that our democratically governed country, feeling that 
its sources of information and knowledge of China are out of all pro- 
portion to its business interests therein, has been unable to indicate 
sufficiently clearly to the British Government the precise policy that 
would find most favour in our country. 

It was to supplement this partial knowledge of China in my own 
case that I determined to visit the country and see things for myself 
at first hand. I wished not only to visit Shanghai, that wonderful 
emporium of foreign trade and microcosm of Western civilisation, 
dumped down inside the entrance gate of the most conservative 
people in the world, but I was anxious to see the capital also (a more 
inaccessible and immeasurably more backward city), and I was also 
desirous to see something of the interior and less-known but never- 
theless important places in the north. I have conversed with many 
gentlemen, foreign and native, holding high and responsible positions 
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under the Chinese Government, and have inspected the only railway 
and the principal coal mine in the country. The positive informa- 
tion I have collected is both suggestive and valuable; but, better 
than this, I have gradually been enabled to form a strong opinion as 
to the political course that Great Britain ought to pursue in the 
troublous imbroglio in which affairs in the Far East are now 
involved. 

It is impossible for an Englishman dealing with the subject of 
China, from his own country’s point of view, to omit mention of 
Shanghai. In a sense it is doubtless, as I have already remarked, 
the threshold of the Chinese Empire; but in another sense it is out- 
side of it, as the city is certainly more European than Chinese in its 
excellent municipal arrangements, its electric lighting, its handsome 
buildings, public gardens, band, and other amenities of civilisation. 
Shanghai is, however, undergoing a revolution in business matters, 
which it behoves one to take note of, especially as it has been fore- 
shadowed in more than one recent Foreign Office Report. I refer, in 
the first place, to the threatened gradual elimination of the British 
merchant. The old order of ‘hongs’ is plainly changing, when 
merchants used to conduct a lucrative British trade with China, and 
when their spacious houses of business were both offices and residences 
(of the old-fashioned English type) for the managerand clerks. The 
first modification of this régime ensued from more frequent mails 
and the institution of the telegraph—an important change which 
called into being the commission agent. The conveniences of the 
new system caused rates to be cut finer, and drove the old merchants 
more and more into company and other business to enable them to 
maintain their position. But more powerful than this has been the 
development of the ‘compradore system’ to a pitch that has seriously 
affected the profits of those merchants, banks, and houses who have 
found themselves compelled to resort to it. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated it may be mentioned that ‘compradore’ is a Portuguese 
word, and in the early days of European trade with China was applied 
to a functionary who was something between an interpreter and a 
steward, and to whom was committed the business of bargaining with 
the natives in smaller matters. By degrees, however, the compradore 
has made such good use of his linguistic advantage in being able to 
deal direct with Chinese, whom the European firm could not under- 
stand, that he has come to monopolise a greater part of the business 
with the natives. The result may be seen in the following sugges- 
tive passage at p. 94 of Mr. F. S. A. Bourne’s recent and interesting 


report to Lord Salisbury on the trade of Southern and Central 
China : 


An Englishman of experience in the interios, to whom | was talking about the 
compradore system, told me he believed that for every dollar a leading British firm 
in Hong Kong made in the foreign import trade, their compradore and his friends 
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made two dollars. In Hong Kong I met the Honourable Ho Kai, a Chinese of 
that colony educated in England, barrister-at-law and a doctor of medicine, and a 
member of the Legislative Council of Hong Kong. I quoted to him the above 
remark and asked him his opinion. He doubted whether the compradore made 
double the profit of the firm on imports, but he certainly made as much. British 
merchants would do much better than this if they had trusted employees who could 
speak Chinese. As things are now, the compradore tends to become the merchant 
and the English head of the house hisagent. An up-country merchant wishing to 
do business with the firm had to accept the compradore’s terms or donothing. If 
he approached the Englishman he was referred back to the compradore. None of 
the Englishmen in the house could understand him, and Chinese who might 
interpret were all in the compradore’s pay. 


The result of my own observation is in thorough agreement with 
what Mr. Bourne says, and I certainly concur with him as to 
the crying need of some organisation for training in the Chinese 
language English youths selected for their business capacity. The 
knowledge of the language ought to be commercial, rather than 
classical, and such as would fit youths to act as business agents in the 
interior. Such a step would in the end conduce greatly to the 
rehabilitation of British trade and in any case is most necessary, not 
only in the interests of English merchants, but of manufacturers as 
well. 

On the subject of the competition of other nations much might 
be written, but I will only notice some main facts that struck me. 
As regards the Japanese—who, being such near neighbours, may be 
noticed"first—the signs of the times are curious. Two gentlemen 
commissioned by Mr. Pritchard Morgan, M.P., and myself to 
visit Changsha, the capital of Hunan, a province which has 
enjoyed the reputation of being most violently opposed to 
foreigners, and Hangchow, the capital of Chekiang, have commented 
on this. The gentleman who traversed Hunan writes to me regarding 
one well-known Viceroy : 

He is hand and glove with the Japanese, and some months since accepted an 
offer of assistance from Japanese military instructors. Apparently the Chinese are 


beginning to adopt Marquis Ito’s suggestions of some years back. That the two 
yellow races are friendly is evident. 


As regards the European countries, we all know that they are 
vying with one another in their efforts to profit by the opening-up of 
China. But their methods are different. Russia’s proximity and 
vast size give her an opportunity that she has not scrupled to turn 
to her advantage in her well-known way. It is perhaps unnecessary 
here to particularise her methods, because the various steps which 
have marked her policy since the close of the Japanese War are 
familiar to all of us. But itis well that we should bear in mind the 
curious parallel between her advance in Central Asia and her present 
movement on Manchuria. In the former case, in spite of reiterated 
assurances and pledges, her progress towards Afghanistan was one 
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ceaseless advance until a fixed international frontier had been demar- 
cated, to cross which was a casus belli. Since then Russia’s march has 
been arrested, matters have settled down, and, although Afghanistan 
itself has been far from quiet, we hear nothing of Russian aggression 
—for the frontier is respected. I cannot help thinking it will be 
absolutely necessary for some similar strict international arrangement 
to be arrived at regarding Manchuria. At present there is a quiet 
but persistent development of influence, if not absorption, that is pro- 
ducing increasing and dangerous friction. The longer the settlement 
is deferred, the more acute will the crisis be. 

The French method, as seen in the south, is not very different from 
the Russian, aiming as it does at the creation of political and military 
rather than commercial influence. It is natural perhaps that, with 
Tonquin sandwiched in between Burma and Hong Kong, rivalries and 
conflicts of jurisdiction should arise in the hinterland ; but it is signi- 
ficant that the French are pushing their way in other directions as 
well. I do not refer to the mission of the Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce—which is an industrial inquiry on much the same lines as 
our Blackburn mission—but to such an expedition as has been recently 
exploring Hunan. The gentleman I referred to above as having 
been deputed by us to that province writes to me that itis urgent no 
time should be lost in opening the three principal towns there to inter- 


national trade. The same recommendation is made by Mr. Bourne in 
his report to Lord Salisbury which reached Shanghai soon after the 
return thither of our own emissary. The latter in his report to me 
dated the 2nd of July says: 


For some time past the French have cast longing eyes on Hunan, and I am 
convinced that they are anxious to enlarge their sphere of influence in China by 
including it amongst what they already consider as theirs. A glance at the map 
will show you that with Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan, Kwei Chau, and Szechuan 
in their hands, a French barrier will be erected between British India and the 
Yangtze Valley. That they are very active I am aware. French commissions 
of exploration are operating in those very provinces; and when I was in Hunan, 
three weeks ago, a French commission crossed into the province from Kwangtung. 
They travelled slowly and, I learned, were roughly surveying a contemplated line 
of railway into Hunan. The commission was composed of three civil members 
and one military officer, and I may mention that the latter always wore his uni- 
form. They were protected by an escort of over 100 Chinese soldiers, and they 
likewise were accompanied by Annamites. They worked down the Siang valley 
and proceeded to Hankow, where they arrived shortly after me, and I learned that 
they intended to explore the province of Kiangsi. 


These movements in a sphere which the British Government have 
clearly and openly declared to be inalienable appear to me very 
significant, and to merit the serious attention of Ministers with the 
view of taking some counteracting measures so as to assert our 
influence. As I mentioned above, the opening of the town of Hunan 
and the Siang river is officially upheld by Mr. Bourne, and he 
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further states that the province is one of the most promising fields 
for the development of the Lancashire trade. 

With regard to German influence in China, matters stand differ- 
ently. Leaving out of sight for the time the question of Shangtung, 
I could not help being struck by the progress and energy displayed 
by the Germans. Everywhere I found them settled and doing well ; 
they have their own clubs, which they loyally support, but at the 
same time they are quite as often to be found in the English clubs, 
speaking excellent English, even in their-own establishments and in 
conversation among themselves. Three of the directors of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation are Germans, and the 
chairman next year will probably be a gentleman of that nationality. 
Over and over again German gentlemen told me that they find they 
get on excellently under the British flag ; that our institutions, our 
practices, and our laws are easy to work with and make money 
under. And this opinion received a significant corroboration while 
I was in China, for I was told that Prince Henry of Prussia in a 
speech made to the German club at Tientsin warmly commended 
our work in the East, and strongly exhorted his fellow-countrymen 
for their own sakes to co-operate with us therein. 

I am very firmly convinced that this appeal, coinciding as it does 
with the views of the English Cabinet as expounded by Mr. Balfour 
in his speech on the 5th of April, ought to meet with loyal response 
from both nations, and that herein lies the true policy for England, 
Germany, and China, as well as that most conducive to the peace of 
the world. It is useless to expect assistance from France or Russia 
in maintaining the principle of the open door. I came out to China 
with a strong persuasion that a modus vivendi might be hammered 
out which would enable Russia’s designs in China to be reconciled 
with England’s policy of free commercial intercourse, which, 
while it has proved so beneficial to its author, has also benefited 
other leading nations. In fact, even before I started for the East 
I made efforts through friends who are in close relation with 
Russian financial houses to induce them to join with English firms 
in exploiting the mines of Manchuria which have been examined and 
reported on fully by several mining engineers deputed thither by me. 
The reply was an absolute refusal; and this attitude has been 
accentuated during my sojourn in China by a great many incidents 
and evidence tending to show that Russia and France are irretrievably 
committed to the principle of spheres of influence and exclusive tariffs 
—in fact, protectorate and quasi-annexation under thin disguise— 
as opposed to the integrity of China and equal commercial advantages 
for all nations alike. The former policy I am firmly persuaded spells 
ruin for China and for British trade with the East. No doubt there 
are British spheres of influence in China, in the sense that there are 
tracts and regions where ‘British settlers and British capital are more 
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concentrated than elsewhere ; but I entirely deny that there are any 
parts of China, not excepting even Manchuria, where foreign capital 
and foreign merchants are more in evidence than our own. Thus, 
while it may have been necessary perhaps to indicate the valley of 
the Yangtze as a region of great importance to Great Britain, the 
ear-marking of this particular river-basin as one of the conditions of 
the loan has had the most unfortunate effect of leading some of our 
public writers and speakers to describe it loosely as constituting the 
‘British sphere,’ thereby, of course, conveying the inference to our 
own and other nations that regions outside the Yangtze—say 
Northern China, for instance—were not so much within the British 
sphere, and might in case of necessity be relinquished to more 
pressing interests and more determined claims. 

I unhesitatingly declare, from what I have seen of it, Northern 
China is a region of very great resources, where Englishmen have freely 
invested capital; that it is capable of very great development; and 
that it is impossible for us to go back or deny the fullest measure 
of protection and encouragement to those of our fellow-countrymen 
who either have embarked or wish to embark their fortunes there, in 
reliance on the provisions of the Treaty of Tientsin. Northern China 
is as much our sphere of influence, every whit, as the basin of the 
Yangtze ; and the sooner this axiom is thoroughly grasped by all, the 
less the risk of misunderstanding and international unpleasantness. 

The two principal directions in which British enterprise may be 
expected to flow are mining and railways. Both of these are in their 
infancy in China; but for both the field is almost unlimited, and for 
both the principal object lessons so far are to be found in the pro- 
vince of Chi-liin the north. The railway that runs from the environs 
of Pekin to some forty miles beyond Shan-hai-kwan is a creditable 
monument to the industry, skill, and especially to the perseverance 
of Mr. Kinder, the engineer-in-chief. It is unnecessary for me to go 
over here and in detail what has been told before—how this energetic 
Englishman managed, in spite of persistent official opposition, to build 
a railway for the conveyance of coal from the collieries of Tongshan 
to the sea; and how this modest beginning has developed into an 
important line, nearly 300 miles in length, connecting the capital 
with the sea and running eastward to join the forthcoming railway 
that is to link the Russian Siberian system with the Yellow Sea. 
I wish rather to say how thoroughly the enterprise seems to me to 
have fitted in with. the idiosyncrasies of Chinese life, and how 
encouraging it is to watch the crowds of orderly people who throng 
every station along the line and fill the trains to repletion. The 
gloomy prognostications so confidently made years ago as to the 
rooted aversion of the Chinese to railways have been quite falsified. 
Moreover, we were warned that the ubiquitous graves, which were scat- 
tered broadcast over the whole face of, the country, would prove an 
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insuperable obstruction to any railway line, for it would be impossible 
to remove or interfere with these without outraging the well-known 
and profound ancestral veneration of the Chinese. Yet the ‘grave’ 
difficulty has proved to be easy of adjustment, in spite of the vast 
number of these tombs which undoubtedly crowd every landscape. 
The Chinaman has shown himself to be not only ready to part with 
the resting-place of his forefathers for a consideration, but even dis- 
posed to increase the supply of so valuable an asset in the rural 
economy of his country. An old resident of China told me that 
in the laying-out of the Shanghai-Woosung line the engineers were 
much pressed for compensation in a case where certain graves would 
have to be removed to make way for the construction of the road. 
The suspicions of the police were, however, aroused, and a surprise 
visit paid by night led to the discovery that the graves were mere 
sham sepulchres with nothing inside ! 

It is now clear that the opposition to railways was not that of the 
people, but of the governing class; and one can now see for oneself 
that the common people are as truly alive to the advantages of rail- 
way travelling as are the Japanese. It would have been strange 
indeed had it not been so, for Chinese roads are terribly bad, 
especially in the north. Anything worse than the track uniting 
Pekin with the railway station it is difficult to conceive; and the 
antiquated system of chairs or cumbersome medieval carts become a 
necessity if the traveller is unable to cover the ground on horseback. 
People who judge of Chinese roads in the interior from the trim 
macadamised and well-lighted roads of the treaty ports are prone to 
misjudge the paramount necessity for reform in this direction ; yet 
we must bear in mind that the full fruit of railway extension will 
not be seen till a network of good roads be spread over the face of 
the country which shall act as feeders to the railway and media for 
local intercommunication. There is one conspicuous exception to 
the rule of bad roads. Nanking (though it boasts but few European 
residents and no foreign settlement) has a wonderfully smooth 
macadamised road, many miles in length and prettily bordered with 
dwarf willows ; and hence we are presented with the curious spectacle 
in this picturesque former capital of China, now almost deserted and 
grass-grown, of neat carriages plying backward and forward, and 
patronised as freely by the Chinese as they are in the foreign settle- 
ment of Shanghai. 

I cannot refrain from pointing out here that a great change in 
the flow of trade must certainly result from the approaching comple- 
tion of the Siberian Railway. At present it is a little over a month’s 
journey from London to Shanghai, and at least five weeks to Tientsin 
or Pekin. It is obvious that if the first of these cities can be reached 
in twenty days, and Tientsin or Pekin in seventeen days, such a fact 
must exercise a profound change in British trade with China and the 
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Far East. No doubt heavier goods destined for China and Japan will 
continue to go by sea; but the mails and passengers, to say nothing of 
lighter and more perishable goods, will be sure to travel by the 
Siberian Railway, and thus save from ten days to a fortnight in 
transit. In the case of Tientsin and Pekin the distance will be 
covered in just half the time that it takes at present. 

I do not think the public have fully realised the importance of 
this pending revolution in the development of communications ; but 
as it will bring Tientsin as near to us as Bombay now is, and 
Shanghai as near as Calcutta, it must materially increase the British 
stake in China and Japan. Herein lies a strong additional reason 
for carefully considering our present policy and safeguarding our 
interests in these northern regions. 

A detailed review of the railways required to open up China is 
too lengthy for the scope of this paper, though the subject is tempt- 
ing and I have collected data for the purpose. I may deal with it at 
a later opportunity, when some of the more important projects now 
afoot have assumed a more practical shape. 

I pass on to the question of the utilisation of the mineral wealth 
of China, a matter of great importance.and urgency. I mentioned 
in my previous article how necessary it is for China to develop her 
resources in order to enable her to find money for the interest on her 
loan and pay her way generally. It is well known that rich mines 
exist in several of the provinces; but hitherto foreigners have not 
been permitted to work them, with the exception of the recent case 
of the Shansi and Hunan coal, iron, and petroleum deposits, which 
may form both a new departure and a precedent. In any case, how- 
ever, exhaustive expert examination must precede any systematic 
working of the mines on the best European and American methods, 
and this prompted me during my recent visit to make detailed 
proposals to the Chinese Government. I proposed that a Mines 
Department under a high Chinese official should be constituted with 
a European mining adviser, and that a Geological ‘Survey and a 
Geological Museum should be organised for each province, the 
expenses being defrayed from royalties from the mines. The diffi- 
culties in organising such a department arise chiefly from the want 
of cohesion between the central and provincial Governments. The 
Tsung-li-Yamen are reluctant to create such an organisation without 
being set in motion by the provincial authorities, on whose co- 
operation so much would depend; and the latter are shy of taking 
responsibility, and possibly laying themselves open to the suspicion 
of being hand and glove with the foreigner, without some strong 
expression of opinion and pressure from persons of influence in the 
locality. Ihave, however, laid my detailed proposals for consideration 
in the proper quarters, and am hopeful of the result. 

Next to Shanghai, Tientsin is the most considerable place in 
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Northern China from a commercial point of view, and its importance 
seems likely to increase. The element of uncertainty arises from 
the bar at the mouth of the Pei-ho river and the silting-up of the 
river itself. At present steamers drawing more than thirteen feet of 
water cannot cross the bar at the highest tides, and even those draw- 
ing less cannot ascend higher than the village of Tongkew, whence 
goods are conveyed by rail or by lighter to Tientsin. This, of course, 
is a great change for the worse since the old days when steamers were 
able to proceed right up to Tientsin, and any aggravation of the evil 
points to the possible extinction of the port. This would be a very 
serious matter, for the population of Tientsin is about a million souls 
—larger than that of either Pekin or Shanghai. The danger has 
awakened local enterprise, and a sum of 250,000 taels has now been 
subscribed to provide locks at the head of the chief canals which 
branch from the Pei-ho into the surrounding country. Hitherto the 
flood tides have driven the water back into the canals, to the detriment 
of the waterways ; but the forthcoming measures—for which plans and 
estimates have been prepared—will undoubtedly regulate the flow of 
water, create a better scour, and benefit riparian trade along both the 
canals and the river. A further much-needed reform will be to 
straighten the serpentine course of the river itself by cutting directly 
across two of the main loops, and this will be taken in hand as soon 
as funds are available. These funds, being partly derived from 
wharfage dues, depend on the development of the trade itself; so it 
may be said of the chief port of Northern China that its future is in 
its own hands. I myself have little doubt that this future will be 
progressive and fruitful within the next few years. 

Eastwards the trade of Tientsin will naturally be borne along the 
railway towards Shang-hai-kwan and Newchwang. The latter port has 
the drawback of being ice-locked in winter ; but it remains to be seen 
whether ice-breakers might not be procured and prove as efficacious 
as they have been found to be at Vladivostock, which lies a good deal 
further north. In any case, the development of the country around 
the Gulf of Pechili and the completion of the railway must benefit 
Newchang ; and if our Government be watchful and energetic, they 
ought to insist that Newchwang gets its fullest share of the benefits 
attending the opening of the line that will eventually connect 
Manchuria with Port Arthur. The latter is not and never can be a 
commercial port, as we all know; so nothing but sheer neglect of our 
interests in Northern China, which I refuse to contemplate as likely, 
will render it possible for the important treaty port of Newchwang to 
be given the go-by and, so to speak, left out in the cold, when once 
the railway takes definite shape. 

Another interesting sight in these parts is the Kaiping Colliery, 
which I made a point of visiting in June last. I descended the 
mine and inspected the workings, and was much gratified at what I 
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saw. The number of persons employed underground is about 3,000, 
and the output from the Tong-shan pit alone was 446,000 tons in 
1896 and 425,000 in 1897. Thecoal is mainly used by the steam- 
boat traffic and for internal consumption. None can be spared for 
export; and were the output twenty times as great as it is, it would 
find ready market, for its quality is better than that of Japanese coal. 
The colliery has its own foundry, machine shop, brickmaking and 
other works, and altogether is a very significant instance of what 
Chinese enterprise is capable of. A new shaft—as good a piece of 
work as any I have ever seen—has just been sunk, and the aggregate 
output will be largely increased in a few months. 

Pekin struck me as extraordinarily backward after the evidences 
of progress I had seen and heard of in other parts of China, even in 
such places as Chang-sha, the capital of Hunan, where no European 
resides. In the latter town electric light has been installed by the 
Chinese themselves in several dwelling-houses. In Pekin the best 
thoroughfares are practically unlighted and almost impassable for 
pedestrians ; while the dust, mud, and stenches defy description. It 
would almost seem as if diplomatic indifference and Chinese corruption 
had conspired together to make the capital as loathsome and repellent 
as possible, for fear that if rendered attractive the invasion of foreign 
enterprise would on the one hand give the European representatives 
of the Powers a deal of extra trouble, and on the other hand open the 
eyes of the people and seal the doom of Chinese official corruption. 
The contract for lighting the public streets is, so I am told, a most 
lucrative one, and brings in vast profit to the concessionnaire, and a 
large sum is no doubt netted similarly by the Mandarin responsible 
for the main sewerage. A yearly official inspection is made of the 
Cloaca Maxima of Pekin in a characteristically Chinese manner. 
The inspector rides up to one end of the sewer, which, as every one 
knows, has been blocked up with filth for scores of years, and a 
coolie is solemnly despatched to enter and proceed right through, so 
as to demonstrate visibly the practicability of the-passage. The 
inspecting party then ride round to the further end, whence a coolie 
is seen to emerge! No more searching examination or infallible 
test could surely be required, and the majesty of Chinese officialdom 
rides away perfectly satisfied. Again, the roadway inside the Tartar 
city is lined on both sides with many hundreds of booths where 
Chinese families reside and keep shops. This encumbering of the 
public highway is contrary to law, and is only winked at by the 
police in consideration of heavy blackmail being forthcoming, 
extorted from the tenants. Whenever, however, the Emperor an- 
nounces his intention of riding abroad, a complete clearance is made, 
so that no unauthorised structures or other obstructions may offend 
the imperial eye. When his Majesty re-enters his palace, all the 
booths and stalls are replaced in statu quo. 
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The extraordinary thing about Pekin is that the Foreign Ministers 
seem quite content, if not to prefer, that the capital should remain in 
its present disgraceful condition. Not long since some correspondence 
took place between the Tsung-li-Yamen and the Foreign Ministers on 
the proposal that Legation Street and its vicinity, which amounts to 
about one twenty-fifth of the aggregate superficial area of the city, 
should be made over as a foreign concession, on the condition that 
one twenty-fifth of the revenue raised from the people for the up-keep 
of the street should be handed over to the Ministers to devote actually 
and legitimately to that object. The Chinese authorities favoured the 
idea, but had to confess that the money was not really spent on the 
object for which it was raised, and nothing was done in consequence; 
but it is impossible to believe that a compromise could not have been 
hit upon, if Ministers had been in real earnest to improve matters 
and bring the condition of the capital of the largest Empire of the 
world up to the level of the humblest of its treaty ports. Even the 
modest proposal to start a water-cart for Legation Street by means of 
voluntary subscriptions had to be abandoned because only one con- 
tribution was obtained, 7.e. 2/. from the German Minister! Water is 
very bad and dear in Pekin, yet it is easily obtainable from the hills 
thirteen miles away ; and the remains of the old works, as well as the 
ruins of the sewers, which were all in good order 350 years ago, are 
still to be seen, and could be utilised again if it was anybody's 
business to see to the matter. 

The truth is that corruption in China is so rank, and the vested 
interests that have grown up are so widespread and all-embracing, 
that the policy which would seek to reform effectually must come 
from without and have, as well, a strong international backing. 
There are, no doubt, here and there honest Chinamen high in office, 
but they are almost lost and powerless amid those who, while their 
official salary is about equal to that of a junior clerk in Europe, 
manage to amass a vast fortune by ‘ squeezing.’ 

To cleanse this Augean stable must be a work of time, but I am 
perfectly convinced that an important beginning might and should be 
set on foot at once. The aim should be to strengthen, develop, and 
enrich China through the instrumentality of those Powers who will 
suffer most loss if she be permitted to fall a victim to the rapacity of 
others. Todo this, England, the United States, and Germany—the 
nations most interested in keeping the door open—should make 


. common cause, as I have contended above. China has already availed 


herself of German military instructors to drill and reorganise her army 
in some of the provinces, and she has applied to England to reorganise 
her navy. The two Powers, if united in this purpose, are quite strong 
enough to carry this reorganisation of armaments into effect through- 
out the Empire, and thus ensure that the territorial integrity of China 
shall be respected against further inroads. In this I do not wish to 
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imply that the cessions of Port Arthur, Kiao-Chow, and Wei-hai-wei are 
steps involving inexcusable violations of territory and calling for revoca- 
tion. Ido not look upon these leases or quasi-annexations as alto- 
gether unmixed evils. It was necessary in the first instance to bring 
forcibly home to the Chinese mind, to the perception of the literati '— 
who, I believe, constitute the nucleus of the future public opinion of 
the Celestial Empire—the gravity of the danger that menaces their 
independence, and at the same time to furnish points d’appui and 
visible evidences of the locus standi of those Powers who are most 
interested in the future of China; but it would be a grave mistake, in 
my judgment, to extend the experiment to the point of creating 
spheres of influence, which would merely mean partition in disguise, 
and which could not be determined without the arbitrament of war. 
As I have remarked before, Great Britain’s sphere of influefice 
in China is co-extensive with the whole of that Empire, and she 
could not in honour relinquish her treaty rights therein, or abandon 
those of her subjects who have embarked their capital in provinces 
now coveted by other Powers. It would be well for Germany in her 
own interests to follow the advice tendered to her by those of her 
people who have most knowledge of the East, and throw in her lot 
with us in our Chinese policy. But, whether or no, I have no fear 
for the result, if only ‘England to herself be true.’ 

Our policy is the only one by which the commercial world 
may hope to build up a trade with China; and Germany and the 
United States are our natural auxiliaries in the furtherance of that 
policy, which has in addition the cordial approval of Japan. In the 
case of the United States the value of their trade with China has 
nearly trebled since 1890, and we may rest assured that this de- 
velopment is still in its infancy, especially as the annexation of Hawaii 
and the proposed acquisition of a coaling station in the Philippines, 
to say nothing of Cuba and the Ladrones, shows the expansion that 
the United States are about to undergo. Westwards this expansion is 
destined to bear important fruit, for the trade between the fast- 
growing communities on the Pacific coasts of Canada and the United 
States with China and Japan bears evidence of rapid growth, as well 
as that between Australia and China. In the latter the United States 
will probably participate if she decides to retain the Philippines, for 
these islands occupy a most advantageous intermediate position be- 
tween Australia and the Far East. It is not necessary here to dwell 
on the question of an Anglo-American alliance, because the details of 
a political union or understanding of that character are best evolved 
automatically, in obedience to the promptings of the national senti- 


? In connection with this it is very significant that an Imperial Edict has been 
recently issued enjoining the Board of Examinations to set papers of practical utility 
in future, instead of the abstract literary theses formerly propounded. The reform is 
one that will probably be far-reaching in its effects. 
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ment that is working so powerfully on both sides of the Atlantic. But, 
whether such a closer union is destined to be speedily fulfilled or not, 
there can be no doubt that, for the sake of her unborn millions and mar- 
vellously expanding country, America is bound to see that the great 
markets of the world are not shut against her, and to support our com- 
mercial aim and policy in China. And in stipulating for a renunciation 
of the mistaken notion of creating ‘spheres,’ whether of influence or 
interest, and resolutely adhering to the principles of the Treaty of 
Tientsin—re-stated as that of the ‘ open door’ and equal commercial 
advantages for all alike—we are gaining strong sympathies that may 
ripen into alliances and make our views and policy prevail sooner 
than the world thinks. 
C. A. Morena. 


P.S.—Since writing the above on the spot, I have returned to 
England to find that the Chinese question has rapidly assumed a 
critical phase. Not only is the idea of creating a British ‘sphere’ 
being again mooted—a policy which to my mind would be mischievous 
even if it were practicable—but there appears to be a hesitation to 
insist upon our national rights in face of Russian opposition to the 
continuance of the Shang-hai-kwan-Newchwang Railway. I cannot 
state too strongly my conviction that any abandonment of British 
interests in those parts would be fatal to our prestige, not only in 
China, but in Asia generally. Newchwang is a treaty port of con- 
siderable importance, destined to develop still further in the opening 
up of Northern China; and to permit ourselves to be shut out 
therefrom by acquiescing in Russia’s sudden claim to treat the whole 
region as her sphere is a course fraught with peril to our national 
interests. Russia’s most important moves have been made, as I have 
pointed out above, through dexterously availing herself of the 
absence of any clear understanding as to her own and her neighbours’ 
territorial limits. It is, therefore, very urgent that there should be 
a clear definition and demarcation of her sphere, for the longer the 
definition be postponed the further wll her claims be pushed. 
Manchuria, I fear, is beyond hope of being retrieved. But to con- 
sent to the virtual annexation of Newchwang and the exclusion of 
British influence from a Chinese treaty port is a precedent that can 
only result in the gravest mischief to our stake in the country. If 
there be one pledge that has been uncompromisingly given by both 
Lord Salisbury at Westminster and Sir Claude Macdonald at Pekin, 
it is that any formal contract entered into with a British company 
or subject, and approved by the Chinese Tsung-li-Yamen, would be 
supported with the whole influence of Great Britain. And if this 
solemn national undertaking in the case of the Newchwang Railway 
is to be broken, simply because of a vague claim on Russia’s part 
that she considers the region within her sphere, I feel certain that 
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the effect will be simply disastrous and not confined to China alone. 
The arrangement made with the British and China Corporation 
through the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank may be in suspense for 
the moment, as Mr. Balfour seemed to indicate just before the rising 
of the House of Commons ; but it concerns the honour of the British 
name and its most vital interests in the East that the contract should 
not be allowed to lapse, but should be furthered if necessary by the 
presence of our ships at Newchwang, so as to afford all moral support 
to the surveyors and engineers for the due prosecution of a railway 
that has been officially sanctioned by the Chinese Government, with 
the approval of our own.—C. A. M. 
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VITALISM | 


AxsouT the middle of the present century a great change occurred in 
the general trend of investigation and speculation in animal physio- 
logy. Whereas previously the majority of investigators had treated 
life as something essentially different from the phenomena met with 
in the inorganic world, it now came to be almost universally held 
that, apart from consciousness, which of course stands by itself, life 
must ultimately be susceptible of analysis into a series of physical 
and chemical processes, and can be investigated on no other lines 
than those of ordinary physics and chemistry. The older belief is 
now usually known as ‘ vitalism.’ 

The movement away from vitalism was coincident not only with 
great advances in physics and chemistry, but also with the appear- 
ance of plausible physical and chemical theories to explain some of 
the most fundamental physiological processes. Subsequent investi- 
gations have, however, gradually shown that these theories were all 
more or less incorrect ; and the question whether there was not in 
the older belief an important element of truth is now constantly 
before the minds of physiologists. 

To all the forms which vitalism at different times assumed the 
doctrine was common that in a living organism a specific influence is 
at work which so controls all the movements of the body and of the 
material entering or leaving it that the structure peculiar to the 
organism is developed and maintained. This assumption completely 
differentiated what is living from what is not living, and implied that 
true principles of explanation in biology can be reached only by a 
study of life itself, and not of inorganic phenomena. 

The reasons which have been given for rejecting vitalism are: 
(1) that there bas been steady progress in the direction of explaining 
life in terms of physics and chemistry; (2) that the hypothesis of 
the vitalists is meaningless, and nothing but a substitution of mere 
words for definite explanation. For a proper understanding of the 
present position of the question it is necessary to consider these two 
reasons very closely. 

As regards the first reason, it is undoubtedly the case that by the 
application of physical and chemical principles an immense amount 
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of light has been thrown on the phenomena of life. Perfectly satis- 
factory physical explanations can, for instance, be given of the 
manner in which contractions of the muscles and of the heart re- 
spectively bring about movements of the limbs and circulation of the 
blood. Physical and chemical investigations have made clear the 
ultimate sources of the energy which manifests itself in animal heat 
and in bodily movements of all kinds. In every direction investiga- 
tion along similar lines has advanced our knowledge, and is rapidly 
advancing it further. Nevertheless, if the question be put whether 
this advance has brought, or is apparently bringing, us nearer to the 
goal of a physico-chemical explanation of life, the answer must 
without doubt be in the negative. 

At certain times it has doubtless appeared as if substantial pro- 
gress were being made towards a physico-chemical explanation of 
life. Thus at the middle of the seventeenth century, about the 
time of Descartes, rapid progress was being made in physics and 
chemistry, and the work of the human anatomists of the Italian 
schools, together with Harvey’s discovery of the circulation, afforded 
material for vigorously pushing forward physico-chemical speculations 
in physiology. Descartes’s treatise, De Homine, gives an admirable 
idea of the drift of these speculations. The book is a general de- 
scription of the mechanisms by which the functions of the living 
body were supposed to be carried on. Totake one example, muscular 
contraction is explained as being due to distension of the muscular 
fibres by a volatile liquid (the ‘animal spirits”) suddenly projected 
down the nerve-tubules from the ventricles of the brain. The 
arrangements by which this liquid was filtered off by purely mechani- 
cal means from the blood, and the further arrangements by which, in 
consequence of impulses received from the periphery of the body, 
appropriate valves, &c., were set in motion, so as to open the tubules 
leading to the muscles, are described with great minuteness. Specu- 
lations of this kind not unnaturally received very short shrift at the 
hands of Stahl and other vitalists of the succeeding generation. 

Of more immediate interest are the physico-chemical theories of 
the present century, as the movement which they represented is still 
in progress. Until about the middle of the century vitalism was on 
the whole the prevalent doctrine, and was strongly upheld by such 
leaders in physiology as Johannes Miiller and Liebig. The younger 
physiologists of the time, and particularly Miiller’s own pupils, 
headed by Schwann, du Bois Reymond, and others, were, however, 
almost unanimous in completely rejecting vitalism. The new stand- 
point was described by Huxley in his Belfast Address (1874) in the 
following words: 


In the seventeenth century the idea that the physical processes of life are 
capable of being explained in the same way as other physical phenomena, and, 
therefore, that the living body is a mechanism, was proved to be true for certain 
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classes of vital action; and, having thus taken root in irrefragable fact, this con- 
ception has not only successfully repelled every assault upon it, but has steadily 
grown in force and extent of application until it is now the expressed or implied 
fundamental proposition of the whole of scientific physiology. 


Without stopping to question the historical accuracy of this 
statement, let us endeavour to follow some of the main lines in the 
development of the physico-chemical movement of recent times. 

Schwann, the author of the great discovery that the animal body 
is made up of cells, formulated the theory that cell-development is 


only a peculiar form of crystallisation, dependent on the special - 


nature of the solution from which he supposed the cells to be formed. 
This of course amounted to a purely physical account of the growth 
and nutrition of the body; and Schwann believed that in putting 
forward the observations on which his theory was based he had 
destroyed the very foundations of vitalism. Further investigations 
gradually showed, however, that his account of cell-development 
was entirely incorrect, since cells only develop from pre-existing 
cells, and the conditions of cell growth and nutrition, so far from 
being akin to those which determine the growth and stability of 
crystals, or other inorganic structures, can only be compared with 
them by way of contrast. As a consequence of Schwann’s discovery 
we now know that the body is made up of cells; but we also know 
that the nutrition of each one of these cells presents within itself 
essentially the same problem as the nutrition of the body as a 
whole presented to physiologists before Schwann’s time, and still 
presents in spite of all that has been discovered with regard to cells. 

To turn to another group of fundamental physiological phe- 
nomena: it came to be generally believed about the middle of the 
century that the secretion and absorption of liquids, solids in 
solution, and gases are nothing but mechanical processes of filtration, 
osmosis, and diffusion. A very good general idea of these and other 
similar mechanical theories is conveyed in Huxley’s Elementary 
Physiology, written in 1868. It is stated, for instance, that the 
dissolved matter in the intestines ‘is absorbed in the ordinary way 
by osmosis into the vessels of the villi;’ and the process by which 
the undissolved fatty particles are absorbed is even compared to the 
squeezing of mercurv through a piece of wash-leather. As regards 
secretion, an excretcry organ is described as consisting in ultimate 
analysis of ‘a very thin sheet of tissue, like so much blotting-paper, 
the one face of which is free, or lines a cavity in communication with 
the exterior of the body, while the other is in contact with the blood 
which has to be purified. The excreted matters are, as it were, 
strained from the blood through this delicate layer of filtering tissue, 
and on to its free surface, whence they make their escape.’ 

The investigations of the last thirty or forty years, and particu- 
larly those of Ludwig and Heidenhain, have completely overthrown 
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the mechanical theories just referred to. It has been found that 
filtration and diffusion afford no explanation of the processes in 
question; and statements such as those just quoted from the 
Elementary Physiology only serve to show how, in the absence of 
experimental evidence, even the ablest and most clear-headed men 
of science may be led astray by preconceived ideas. 

A further group of physico-chemical theories came to be 
connected with the consumption of oxygen and giving off of carbonic 
acid by the body. Not only was it pointed out that oxidation is the 
.source from which the body obtains the energy which it requires in 
the form of heat and mechanical work, but life itself was assumed to 
be essentially an oxidation process, dependent on the affinity of 
oxygen for the carbon and hydrogen present in organic compounds. 
Even Liebig, vitalist though he was, believed that oxidation, and 
consequently heat production, in the body depend, other things being 
equal, simply on the amount of oxygen which is brought by the 
circulatory and respiratory processes to the combustible material 
present throughout the body, just as combustion in a furnace 
depends on the amount of air which is driven through it. To quote 
again from Huxley, ‘oxygen seizes upon those organic molecules 
which are disposable, lays hold of their elements, and combines with 
them into the new and stabler forms, carbonic acid, water, and urea.’ 
A more careful study of what occurs has led, however, to a very 
different conclusion with regard to the relations between oxidation 
and life. To put the matter in concise, though perhaps figurative, 
language, the oxygen does not primarily lay hold, but is itself laid 
hold of, to be disposed of according to the needs of the organism. 
Thus it may be simply handed or forced onwards by the living cells 
which grasp it. In the case of deep-sea fishes, for instance, it may 
be driven onwards into the cavity of the swimming-bladder, even 
against the enormous pressure in an opposite direction of 1,500 lb. 
to the square inch. Or it may be stored up in some form or other 
for future use, or utilised immediately. ‘The living cell, and not 
the amount of oxygen in the blood, regulates the consumption of 
oxygen,’ to quote Pfliiger’s words. In connection with physiological 
oxidation, as with growth, nutrition, secretion, and absorption, the 
attempt to analyse life into constituent physical and chemical 
processes has thus failed completely. 

It would be tedious to give further examples of the break-down 
in all directions of the physico-chemical physiology of the middle 
of the century. To any physiologist who candidly reviews the 
progress of the last fifty years it must be perfectly evident that, so far 
from having advanced towards a physico-chemical explanation of life, 
we are in appearance very much farther from one than we were fifty 
years ago. We are now far more definitely aware of the obstacles to 
any advance in this.direction, and there is not the slightest indication 
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that they will be removed, but rather that with further increase of 
knowledge, and more refined methods of physical and chemical 
investigation, they will only appear more and more difficult to sur- 
mount. The argument against vitalism, in so far as it is founded on 
any supposed advance towards a physico-chemical explanation of life, 
is contradicted by the progress of knowledge, and therefore falls to 
the ground. 

The second objection against vitalism—that it is without mean- 
ing as a positive hypothesis—has now to be considered. It is 
frequently urged that vitalism amounts to nothing more than the 
mere assertion that a physico-chemical explanation of vital phenomena 
has not been found ; and that even though this assertion be correct, 
the only possible way of advance in physiology is by the further 
application of the principles of physics and chemistry, since there are, 
and can be, no other kinds of explanation but the ‘causal’ ones 
which these sciences afford. 

This argument in its widest form is undoubtedly based on the 
metaphysical assumption that the universe, interpreted as it is in 
the physical sciences as a universe of matter and energy, corresponds 
to absolute reality, and is for this reason incapable of any further 
interpretation. The work of modern philosophy since Berkeley and 
Hume has shown that the assumption in question is without founda- 
tion. An adequate discussion of the matter would, however, take us 
away from physiology into metaphysics. The present article is 
concerned not with metaphysics, but with such hypotheses and 
conclusions as arise directly and naturally from observed physio- 
logical phenomena. 

The form in which the objection in question really presents itself 
to most physiologists is that, apart from all metaphysical arguments, 
vitalism represents no positive working hypothesis capable of being 
used to advance physiology. The attempted mechanical explanations 
of fundamental physiological processes have doubtless failed ; but, on 
the other hand, the investigation of life on purely physico-chemical 
lines has proved very fruitful. What else has been done or can be 
done but to carry on these investigations on the same lines? And 
what has vitalism, in whatever way it may be formulated, ever done, 
or what is it ever likely to do, to help physiology ? These are very 
pertinent questions. There seems, however, to be an equally pertinent 
answer to them. 

Reference has already been made to the work which has estab- 
lished the inadequacy of the attempted physico-chemical analyses of 
life. This work has, however, had positive, as well as negative, 
results ; and it is on the positive results that a defence of vitalism as 
& positive working hypothesis must be founded. To illustrate the 
negative results we took the history of modern investigations relating 
to cell-growth, secretion and absorption, and respiration. The same 
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investigations may be referred to in illustration of the positive 
results. 

According to Szhwann’s theory cell-growth was to b2 regarded 
as a process of crystallisation, which, given the same solution of 
lifeless material as he supposed to form the mother-liquor of 
the cells, might occur anywhere. Subsequent investigation has 
shown (1) that the supposed mother-liquor is a definite organism—a 
cell in the sense in which the word ‘cell’ is now used; (2) that for 
the occurrence of growth this organism must be alive, which implies 
that the deposit of new material during growth only occurs in 
immediate association with a multitude of other processes, which we 
may distinguish as absorptive, excretory, respiratory, metabolic, &c., 
and which, occurring as they do in such unison that the cell develops 
and maintains itself, are characteristic of life; (3) that not only are 
different cells similar to one another morphologically, but they are 
also similar physiologically. 

In the development of knowledge with regard to the physiology 
of secretion and absorption of material by the glands and intestine a 
similar change in ideas can be traced. In place of the physico- 
chemical theory that the processes in question are due to filtration 
and diffusion, such as might occur through lifeless membranes, we 
now know (1) that the secreting or absorbing surface is always com- 
posed of living cells ; (2) that the occurrence of true secretion and 
apparently also of absorption involves processes of building up or 
growth, and breaking down or waste, of the cell-substance, and is 
bound up with various changes—respiratory, metabolic, electrical, 
&ec., which occur in such unison that the secreting surface maintains 
itself; (3) that these processes are similar, to those occurring in 
other cells. 

A similar change has occurred in our knowledge with regard to 
respiration. Formerly it was believed that the consumption of 
oxygen, and corresponding formation of carbonic acid, &c., in the 
body, could be explained as due simply to the contact between the 
superabundance of oxidisable material always present in the blood 
and the oxygen entering the blood by the lungs. We have now 
evidence, however, (1) that oxidation occurs within living cells ; 
(2) that its occurrence is intimately associated with the various 
other characteristic evidences of vital activity occurring in equally 
characteristic unison; (3) that it occurs in all the cells of the 
body. 

These results not only imply the failure of particular physico- 
chemical theories of growth, secretion, respiration, heat-production, 
&c., but they entirely bear out the vitalistic contention that the life of 
an organism in its characteristic aspects can only be studied and under- 
stood as a whole, and that attempts to analyse life into a mere series 
of physical and chemical processes are based on a mistaken theory. 

Vor. XLIV—No, 259 EE 
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A further part of the vitalistic doctrine is that while we can increase 
our knowledge and insight by comparing organism with organism, 
we cannot, except for purposes of contrast, compare the living with 
what is not living. It is evident from the illustrations just given 
that the physiological comparison of cell with cell, or organism with 
organism, has led to an enormously increased insight into life, so 
that in this respect also the vitalistic theory has turned out to be an 
excellent working hypothesis. But for misleading physico-chemical 
theories the very fruitful method of comparing with one another 
different forms of vital activity might have been adopted all along, 
and would evidently have led to far more steady and continuous 
advance. 

From yet another point of view the old vitalists can be justified 
at the expense of the orthodox physico-chemical physiology of the 
present day. It is perfectly evident that a living organism differs 
from any inorganic structure in this respect, that in spite of constant 
changes in its constituent material, and in its environment, it retains 
its identity in a manner which we are forced to recognise, whatever 
theoretical account we may give of the fact. Itdoes so by constantly 
repairing its losses, whether of material or of energy, and adapting 
itself to every change in its environment. It thus contrasts with 
any physical structure or mechanism. The latter inevitably wears 
out or runs down, since it is nothing but an essentially accidental 
aggregation of particles of matter and units of energy. Now the 
physico-chemical physiology has failed to give any account of the 
above-mentioned characteristics, which may be traced in every 
elementary physiological process. Not only can it give no account 
of them, but, what is worse, it tends to direct attention entirely 
away from them; and in doing so it diverts investigation from just 
those physiological phenomena which are most distinctive, instead of 
directing it towards them, as the vitalistic theory did, by its assump- 
tion of a ‘vital principle’ the eperation of which is in the direction 
of preservation of the body. 

The above considerations show that vitalism embodied not 
merely a negative belief, but a scientific working hypothesis of great 
value. The contention to the contrary has turned out to be without 
foundation ; hence this part, also, of the case against vitalism must 
be dismissed. 

It may still, perhaps, be argued that though the vitalistic theory 
may be of use in some parts of physiology, yet in other parts physical 
and chemical explanations are manifestly the right ones, and that as 
two entirely different guiding hypotheses cannot be used together in 
the same science we must prefer the physico-chemical theory, which 
is simpler, and involves fewer difficulties. 

In studying the phenomena of life we undoubtedly make use at 
every point of physical and chemical methods of investigation. We 
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can also explain, on purely physical and chemical principles, many 
isolated processes occurring in the living body. Nor can there be 
any doubt that by the further application of these principles we shall 
continue to extend our knowledge, particularly as regards the changes 
occurring within what, for want of more precise knowledge, is still 
called ‘living protoplasm.’ If we look, however, at the phenomena 
which are capable of being stated or explained in physico-chemical 
terms, we see at once that there is nothing in them characteristic of 
life. All that is really shown by the partial success which has 
attended the application of physical and chemical principles of ex- 
planation in physiology is that in the course of investigation it is 
often possible to ignore for the time the distinctive features of life. 
For certain scientific purposes we may treat some part of the body 
asa mechanism, without taking into consideration the manner in 
which it is controlled and maintained; and in this way results of 
great value have been attained. But in doing all this we are de- 
liberately ignoring or abstracting from all that is characteristic of 
life in the phenomena dealt with. The action of each bodily 
mechanism, the composition and structure of each organ, the intake 
and output of energy from the body, are all mutually determined 
and connected with one another in such a way as at once to dis- 
tinguish a living organism from anything else. As this mutual 
determination is the characteristic mark of what is living it cannot 
be ignored in the framing of fundamental working hypotheses. 
Physiology is part of the science of life ; and the science of life must 
certainly deal with what is characteristic in the phenomena of life. 
The attitude of the leaders of the physico-chemical movement of the 
middle of the present century was at least logical, since they not only 
considered that it was possible to explain away the apparently distinc- 
tive characteristics of life, but also believed, though erroneously as it 
turned out, that an appeal to experiment was confirming their ex- 
planations. It is impossible, however, to defend the position of those 
who, while admitting that the distinctive features of life cannot be 
explained away, yet argue that physiology as a science may proceed 
as if they did not exist. 

From what has been said it will perhaps be sufficiently evident 
that a most effective reply may be made to many of the reproaches 
so freely, and often recklessly, made by the adherents of the physico- 
chemical doctrines against their vitalistic predecessors; there are, 
however, other aspects of the controversy. 

The vitalists of former times practically assumed that there is 
something in a living organism which controls and directs into suit- 
able channels for the maintenance of the body the available blind 
physical and chemical forces. The meaning of this assumption is 
undoubtedly anything but clear. If the something be called ‘ vital 
force,’ then the objection is evident that it is not force or energy in 
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the only intelligible sense of the word, since it implies an expendi- 
ture of energy which is at the same time not expended, and may 
even be growing with expenditure, as in a developing organism. 
Apart from this difficulty it is impossible to specify the manner in 
which vital force can be supposed to interfere in the physico-chemi- 
cal processes within the body. We may recognise that its inter- 
ference is of such a nature that the living body is maintained on the 
whole, but closer investigation shows that its influence seems to 
favour destruction as well as preservation of the physical substance 
of the body. Were it not, for instance, for the exchange of material 
dependent on life there would not be a constant waste of the body 
substance, and the processes of nutrition would be unnecessary. The 
structure of the body is thus not preserved by the supposed vital force 
in any literal sense ; and indeed the structure of a living organism is 
in many ways peculiarly sensitive to the effects of external influences, 
and unadapted to survive. The presence of a minute trace of a 
poison, for instance, which would produce no appreciable effect on 
dead albumin, may have a most marked effect on a living cell. How- 
ever convinced, therefore, we may be that vitalism embodied 
an important element of truth, we must admit that in its old form 
it was as much open to attack as the physico-chemical theory of 
life. 

A consideration of the course taken by the development of the 
sister science of anatomy seems to point to a way out of the diffi- 
culty in which the shortcomings of both the physico-chemical and 
vitalistic theories have placed physiology. 

Previously to the present century the aim of anatomists may be 
said to have been simply to ascertain the physical structure of 
organisms. The system of classification in use was, moreover, an 
artificial one, such as might equally have been applied to inorganic 
structures. Scientific anatomy, or morphology, is now, however, on 
a different footing. It was gradually recognised that amid external 
diversities of physical structure and appearance among organisms 
fundamental unity of type and corresponding homology of parts 
could be traced. A ‘natural’ system of description and classification 
based on this fact thus became possible; and it became the aim of 
scientific anatomists to work out this natural system in connection 
with every detail of structure and variety of organism. The ground 
idea of the new anatomy was evidently that of the existence of an 
immanent type or plan which an organism or group of allied organ- 
isms adheres to through every variety of outward modification. This 
idea dominates morphology and differentiates it from other sciences, 
just as the ideas of matter and energy dominate and differentiate 
physics. 

Adherence to morphological plan is evidently not the same thing 
as persistence of physical structure or configuration ; for the physical 
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configuration may vary enormously in cases where identity of mor- 
phological plan is perfectly clear. The method of comparing differ- 
ent organisms and different stages in the development of the same 
organism enables the morphologist, armed with his guiding hypo- 
thesis, to perceive a definite correlation among the parts; and the 
existence of this correlation makes it possible for him to introduce 
order into what would otherwise appear as a mere confused mass 
of indefinite and endless physical detail. The physical structure 
by itself he treats as something which requires to be interpreted 
in order that the reality beneath it may appear. 

In the case of an organism regarded morphologically the concep- 
tion of each part evidently involves the conception of its morpho- 
logical relationships to the other parts. In other words, the concep- 
tion of each part involves that of the whole. We can mentally 
separate the parts of a physical structure from the other parts of 
the same structure, but we cannot do so with the parts of a morpho- 
logical structure. It may be objected to this, that to conceive 
parts as related we must first conceive them as they are in them- 
selves. Precisely the same objection may, however, be made to 
such a conception as that of matter or of energy. Each of the material 
parts of which we assume from the physical standpoint that the 
universe is made up is without meaning apart from the existence of 
other parts of some kind or other. Not even the simplest sense- 
perception is anything apart from other sense-perceptions. We find 
the idea of matter given us in experience as a constitutive idea ; 
we do not arrive at it from sensuous data not involving it. The 
morphological idea of an organism is also given in experience as a 
constitutive idea. Like the idea of matter, it is not derived from 
anything simpler, and certainly cannot be reduced to the idea of 
physical form. Its justification, and its only justification, is that 
we find it given in experience, and that, as a matter of fact, it 
enables us to co-ordinate one part of that experience. In other 
words, it expresses what we find in one part of ‘ reality.’ 

It has been maintained that the results of morphology ought to 
be regarded as only preliminary to a physico-chemical interpretation 
of life, and that the modern doctrines of relationship by descent, 
heredity, and gradual differentiation of species by natural select‘on 
have furnished a key to the interpretation in question. In answer 
to this argument it is only necessary to point out that no attempt 
worthy of serious consideration has ever been made to furnish even 
the outlines of a physico-chemical theory of heredity, and that the 
doctrine of natural selection does not in any way offer a physico- 
chemical explanation of the means by which the morphological and 
physiological characters of an organism are modified. The discovery 
that organisms are related by descent, and that natural selection 
plays an important part in the differentiation of species, has thus 
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brought morphology not in the slightest degree nearer to the 
physical sciences. 

Physiology is a more complex and difficult branch of knowledge 
than anatomy, and in its distinctive modern development was 
preceded by anatomy. The great human anatomists of the Italian 
schools belonged to the century before that of Harvey ; and if in 
more recent times physiology has lagged behind anatomy in 
discovering and consciously making use of satisfactory working 
hypotheses we can hardly be surprised. 

The fundamental assumption of morphology is that each part of an 
organism is determined as regards its mode of existence by its rela- 
tions to the other parts. That this determination is real, and not merely 
apparent, is shown by the facts (1) that morphological plan is so 
persistent in spite of disturbing influences ; (2) that parts which are 
removed tend to be reproduced. Recent embryological experiments 
have even shown that if one half of an embryo at its earliest stage 
of development be removed the remaining portion will develop 
into a whole embryo. The results of these experiments illustrate 
very clearly the fact that the parts of an organism mutually 
determine one another’s mode of existence. Now this implies a 
constant physiological determination of the nutrition of each part 
in accordance with the morphological plan of the whole. The 
morphological conception of an organism is thus just as much a 
physiological as an anatomical conception. As, moreover, the 
nutrition of an organism depends not merely on the relation of the 
parts to one another, but also on their relation to the physiological 
environment, it seems equally clear that the conception in question 
implies that the influence of the environment also is determined 
in a similar manner to that of the parts of the organism. We are 
accustomed to look at environment simply in its physical and 
chemical aspects. It must be remembered, however, that what the 
environment is for an organism depends on the organism itself, and 
that the influence on the organism of any particular physical or 
chemical condition in the environment may vary indefinitely 
according to the nature or physiological state of the organism. 
There is thus no difficulty in the assumption that the morphological 
conception of an organism involves the idea that not only are the 
living parts, but also the physiological environment, determined in 
accordance with the morphological plan of the organism. A clear 
distinction must be drawn between the morphological conception of 
an organism with its environment and the physico-chemical con- 
ception. These two conceptions correspond to different aspects of 
the same reality, not to two different things lying side by side in 
space. There is thus no definite point at which morphological and 
physico-chemical reality meet and clash with one another. 

According to the physico-chemical view of biology, the aim of 
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anatomy is to investigate the physical structure of organisms, while 
the aim of physiology is to investigate the interaction between this 
structure and its physical and chemical environment. This concep- 
tion of the relationship between the two sciences has led to what is 
practically a complete separation between morphology, or scientific 
anatomy, and physiology. The physiologists have treated anatomy 
as if, so far as guiding hypotheses are concerned, it were still at the 
stage which it reached in the time of the early human anatomists. 
Consequently the new ideas which have so completely transformed 
anatomy since the end of last century might almost, so far as 
physiology is concerned, never have existed. As shown above, how- 
ever, the advance of physiology has made it more and more clear that 
functional activity implies change in living structure, and that 
maintenance of living structure implies maintenance of function. 
We cannot any longer treat living structure as something apart from 
the material which passes through it, and independent of the environ- 
ment influencing it. A closer study of the physiological relations 
between different organs of the body has, moreover, tended to prove 
that these relations are of a far more intimate nature than was 
formerly suspected. The discoveries which have been made with 
regard to the influence exercised by the liver, pancreas, thyroid 
gland, reproductive organs, &c., on the nutrition of other parts of the 
body may be regarded as the counterpart to the results of embryo- 
logical and other experiments on the reproduction of lost parts. 

It would thus seem that, whether we look at the matter from the 
anatomical or the physiological side, it is hard to escape the inference 
that the conception which the morphologists have so successfully 
applied to the elucidation of structure must also be applicable to 
physiological phenomena. Just as morphological identity can be 
traced through modifications in physical structure, so must a corre- 
sponding physiological identity be traceable through changes in 
functional activity and in relation to physicalzénvironment. If we 
regard the physiological relationships between the parts of an organism, 
and between the organism and its environment, merely as physical 
and chemical interaction, this interaction appears to be endlessly 
complex and variable, both in amount and direction, just as the 
structure of living organisms is indefinitely variable from the purely 
physical standpoint. We can, however, regard functional relationship, 
not from the point of view of physical interaction, but from that of 
the connection between the parts of an organism when the latter is 
looked at as retaining its identity in the same sense in the domain 
of physiological function as in that of morphological structure. We 
are thus furnished with an hypothesis which seems to afford a real 
clue through the maze of disjointed observations of which physiology 
is at present largely made up. 

The old vitalists pointed out that organisms maintain, renovate, 
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and reproduce their structure and activities, and that, since no 
physical explanation can be given of the fact, we must assume the 
existence of a ‘vital force’ or ‘vital principle,’ which controls the 
play of blind physical and chemical forces within the organism, 
The physico-chemical school of physiologists point out with equal 
justice that no intelligible definition has been given by the vitalists 
to their assumed force or principle, so that apparently the only 
course left is to persevere in the attempts at tracing a chain of purely 
physical and chemical events between the action of the environment 
on the organism and the reaction of the organism on the environ- 
ment. From both sides the subject has been approached from a 
physical and not from a biological standpoint; for in practice the 
‘ vital force’ of the vitalists was really treated by them as on a level 
with known physical and chemical forces, though playing a peculiar 
and unintelligible part among them. The physical aspect of ex- 
perience is, however, only one aspect of it. There is therefore no 
reason for vainly attempting to apply physical principles of investi- 
gation where, as in the case of life, these principles are not found to 
be applicable. The question as to the part which physical, chemical, 
or ‘ vital’ forces play in all that occurs within the living body may 
therefore be set aside, since it involves a pre-supposition for which 
there are no grounds. Physiology as a science is part of biology, 
and must be approached in the light of conceptions derived from the 
study of life The biological conception which has brought coherence 
and order into anatomy cannot be longer ignored by physiologists ; 
and its extension to physiology seems to afford a means of giving 
intelligible scientific expression, on the one hand to the unity and 
independence emphasised by the vitalists, and on the other to the 
diversity and dependence on environment to which the physico- 
chemical school gave prominence. 

At the end of his famous memoir on secreting glands, Johannes 
Miller, after pointing out that his observations negatived the theory, 
then still current, that the secretions are separated from the blood by 
means of a filtering apparatus consisting of fine tubules connecting 
the blood-vessels and gland-ducts, suggested that secretion must 
apparently be regarded as a process akin to growth, the only difference 
being that whereas in ordinary growth the material deposited tends 
to remain where it is, in secretion it is always being carried away 
and again replaced. This suggestion, showing as it did that he was 
feeling after a way of combining morphology and physiology, con- 
tained the germs of a new physiology on some such basis as that 
which has just been indicated. 

The wave of physico-chemical speculation which has passed over 
physiology since the time when Miiller wrote, seems now to have 
nearly exhausted itself; and the clue which this wave swept from the 
hands that were grasping at it is again being taken up. It is per- 
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haps rash to speculate as to the future of any branch of ‘science, but 
to all present appearances the time is not very far off when it will be 
generally acknowledged that the biological are separated from the 
physical sciences, not through the existence of any spatial line of 
demarcation between what is living and what is not living, but by 
the fact that the fundamental conceptions of biology are, and, from 
the nature of the phenomena dealt with, must be, entirely different 
from those of physics and chemistry. 
JOHN HALDANE. 
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PARIS PRISONS DURING THE TERROR 


Les prisons de Paris offrent, 4 l’6poque de la Révolution, un spectacle unique 
dans lhistoire-—DavBan. 


M. H. Tarne tells us, speaking of the prisons during the Terror, 
‘Dans Paris 36 vastes prisons et 96 violons, ou gedles provisoires, 
que remplissent incessamment les comités révolutionnaires, ne suffi- 
sent pas au service, et l’on calcule qu’en France, sans compter plus 
de 40,000 gedles provisoires, 1,200 prisons, pleines et bondées, con- 
tiennent chacun plus de 200 reclus. A Paris, malgré les vides quoti- 
diens opérés par la guillotine, le chiffre des détenus monte, le 9 
floréal, an 11, 4 7840; et le 25 messidor suivant, malgré les grandes 
fournées de cinquante et soixante personnes conduites en un seul jour 
et tous les jours 4 |’échafaud, est encore de 7502.’ It was the day of 
liberty, equality, fraternity. Not every one of these abodes of un- 
speakable misery became vocal, or spoke with an articulate voice. 
Of the stream of prisoners who hung poised for a short time between 
the dungeon and the scaffold few found time, or had the gift, of re- 
cording their experiences and sufferings. Nevertheless in some of 
these dire gaols men were confined who could speak with a voice 
yet audible to us, and could tell us the manner of life led by those 
who had become suspect to Robespierre and Fouquier Tinville, the two 
co-operative apostles of Liberty, who served her through the instru- 
mentality of Sanson. There are ample, if most painful, records. The 
book which contains the most and the best evidence, the book which 
is the basis of after accounts, is L’Histoire des Prisons de Paris, 
contenant des Mémoires rares ed précieux, le tout pour servir d 
’ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, notamment a la Tyrannie de 
Robespierre e de ses agens et complices. This work was edited by 
P. J. B. Nougaret, and was published in Paris, l’an 5 (June 1797). 
It contains the records and revelations of Morellet, of Riouffe, of 
Beugnot, of Beaulieu, of Coittant, of Audot; and it presents us with 
pictures of the interior of the Conciergerie, of the Abbaye, of the 
Luxembourg, of Les Madelonnettes, of Port Libre (La Bourbe), of 
the Carmes, of Ste. Pélagie, of St. Lazare, of La Mairie, La Force, and 
Le Plessis. Dauban’s able work about these prisons owes a large debt to 
that of Nougaret. The broad effect produced by studying these graphic 
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narratives is one of frightful horror, tempered by keenest pity. Ex- 
cept of the Inquisition of the Church of Rome there is no record of 
such demoniac cruelty, torture, despair, and undeserved piteous death. 
The miseries of prison life during the Revolution were so unendurable 
that even death itself was welcomed as a change and a relief, ‘ puis- 
qu'il était aussi commun alors d’étre décapité que de s’enrhumer.’ The 
Conciergerie, in which the Tribunal sat, was the anti-chamber to the 
guillotine ; and the other prisons were anti-chambers of the Concier- 
gerie. And what sorrows, what sufferings, what heroism, and light- 
hearted as well as serious courage have these woeful prisons contained ! 
It is remarkable how little comfort, in their dire extremity, was given 
to the majority of the victims by religion. The Ltre Swpréme had 
temporarily superseded God; and the Christ was dethroned by 
Seneca, Cato, Brutus. All souls were paralysed by terror; and but 
little conscious comfort was obtained from religion. There was an 
indifferentism, combined with courage, @ rendre Satan jaloux. As 
always, when sorrow is present, and when danger surrounds, women 
showed the deepest tenderness and the highest heroism. ‘II serait 
difficile de montrer plus de constance, plus de courage, plus de 
pertinacité 4 consoler, 4 secourir les objets de leur tendresse,’ says 
Beaulieu. Happily the Frenchwoman has also the besoin de plaire; 
and even the gloom of deadly prisons could not extinguish her 
coquetry and charm. Amid anguish, agony, despair, the tenderness 
of woman beautified the dungeon and ennobled death. The reign of 
Robespierre was ‘ scélératesse en action et le crime tout-puissant.’ 
The sentences of Fouquier Tinville were carried out by Sanson; and 
the ‘juré assassin’ never acquitted. Many prisoners thought it an 
easy thing to answer an acte d’accusation. ‘Elle est si évidemment 
absurde, si monstrueusement invraisemblable, cette piéce qui a la pré- 
tention de vous tuer;’ but Fouquier Tinville, ‘homme couteau,’ was 
a fitting and efficient instrument in the hands of Robespierre. ‘ Le 
jacobinisme et le robespierrisme étaient les maladies nouvelles. Le 
tribunal a dépassé toutes les bornes connues de la scélératesse et de 
la férocité. Je puis attester qu’il n’a jamais été qu’un tribunal de 
sang, ne suivant d’autre loi que son caprice, ou la férocité des tyrans 
auxquels il n’a jamais cessé d’étre vendu.’ The victim found in the 
same man his denouncer, the witness against him, and his juryman. 
In one procs sixty or eighty persons were included ; persons who 
had never known each other, ard all were condemned within an hour. 
Up to the death of Robespierre not more than eighty suspects had 
been executed together, but arrangements, interrupted by his fall, 
had been made for guillotining a hundred and fifty a day. Riouffe 
records that the executive of the Conciergerie was in the hands of 
‘hommes dépravés qui, non contents d’insulter au sexe par des goats 
monstrueux, lui vouent encore une haine implacable.’ A noble woman, 
whatever her rank, is by nature an aristocrat, and even poor little 
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Eglé was held to be wne aristocrate incorrigible. When denuncia- 
tion meant certain death, and when the guillotine was a weapon that 
could be used against any man, ‘j’ai vu des sans-culottes, excellents 
patriotes, chauds révolutionnaires, sacrifiés 4 des haines obscures,’ 
Honoré Riouffe, dit Toussaint, comedian, who cohabited with the 
citizeness Toussaint, an actress, is the author of Mémoires pour servir 
a l Histowre de la Tyrannie de Robespierre. In that day of arrests 
without number and death without delay he escaped the guillotine 
by a singular chance, and lived to write the record of a détenw and 
to become a préfet under Napoleon. The righteous indignation 
of outraged humanity shines through the fiery record of the 
vivacious comedian, who accuses the Dictator and his tools of the 
massacre of more than 100,000 citizens, of the imprisonment of 
300,000, and of the destruction of law, of commerce, and of art. 
Riouffe passed a year in prison in the dreadful time in which ‘la 
France n’offrait que image d’un pays conquis par des sauvages, et 
dont Robespierre dirigeait les mains destructives contre les lumiéres 
et la probité.’ He well knew all the horrors of that hideous prison 
delirium, in which ‘ notre rire avait l’air d’un vertige.’ Jacques Claude 
Beugnot rose to be conseiller d’ Etat and even minister under Napoleon, 
and a peer, with the title of Count, under Louis the Eighteenth. He 
has emporté son secret as regards his miraculous escape from death; 
but it is certain that his name is not entered in the register of the 
Conciergerie, and that he enjoyed the protection of Grandpré, the 
friend of Madame Roland and premier comnvis in the Ministry of 
Danton. When Beugnot was released, the 21st of August, 1794, it 
is briefly recorded that the cause of his detention is non expliquée. 
He was a calm observer and a sagacious man. His style is more 
graphic and his tendency to hysterical exaggeration is much less 
than that of Comedian Riouffe; and it is good for us that Beugnot, 
with the seeing eye, was imprisoned. .He says, ‘En présence de tant 
et de si profondes miséres jai rougi d’étre né homme.’ He paints 
with terrible force his first night in prison. He heard plaintive 
cries, deep groans, and one unhappy man talking in his sleep of 
blood, of the headsman, of violent death. As the clock struck the 
heavy hours the great dogs of the gaol answered to the sound with 
their hollow barkings. ‘Et vous, vous qui n’avez pas passé une nuit 
la, au milieu de cet assemblage d’horreurs, vous n’avez encore rien 
éprouvé, rien souffert au monde.’ He passed many nights in the 
fatal Conciergerie. His picture of the interior of that terrible prison 
is most life-like and valuable; and he has, in a sense, ‘created a 
character’ in his delineation of poor little Eglé, the loose young gitl 
who died with such high-hearted bravery, and who dreaded death 
only from a fear ‘aller coucher avec le diable.’ This fear was, happily, 
removed from her mind ; and she then died not only courageously, 
but even with glad gaiety. 
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Claude Frangois Beaulieu, editor, and author of Essais Historiques 
sur les Causes et les Effets dela Révolution de France, published 
in 1797, is another of our witnesses. He was suspected of being 
suspect of incivisme, and spent four or five months in the Concier- 
gerie, and six months in the Luxembourg, escaping death by chance 
and being released after the 9 Thermidor. He, too, knew a‘ chambre 
dite de pistole,’ the grating of locks, the barking of dogs, the life of 
the préau, and the morning gleanings of Sanson. In the prisons 
during the Terror there was a constant and terrible dread of a 
renewal of the September massacres ; but Beaulieu certifies that there 
never was any conspiracy of prisoners, and that the imputation was 
merely a sanguinary pretext for getting rid of as many détenus as 
possible. Beaulieu saw the plus fort of the massacre at the Luxem- 
bourg. In the Conciergerie prisoners who chanced to have to wait 
for death expected more than a fortnight a transfer from among 
the pailleux to a chambre & lit ; and these chambers were charged 
for at the rate of 18 francs a month, even when, as was so often the 
case, they were occupied for one night only. He saw the whole 
population of the prison renewed three or four times, though some 
twenty other aristocrats, like himself, were overlooked until the fall of 
Robespierre released them. Ordinary criminals were ‘ presque point 
poursuivis dans ce temps-la.’ Robespierre had no quarrel with them. 
At 9 in the morning the dungeons were opened, and the guichetiers set 
apart those who were to appear before the Tribunal. Asa preliminary 
to an interview with Jacobin justice the unfortunates were searched, 
robbed of any property they might possess. Still, as Beaulieu 
records, there reigned in the great murder prison ‘une assez grande 
gaieté” Men drank more than usual ; brains were in a ferment, and 
led to the commission of extravagances. The inevitable was met 
with genuine courage, or sometimes only with that produced by 
excitement. Of the numerous victims that Beaulieu saw led forth 
to death only three or four showed signs of weakness. 

The notorious Madame du Barry, who was not a lady, showed 
pitiable cowardice. The Duc du Chiatelet covered himself with 
blood in a vain attempt at suicide, and was, in that condition, con- 
ducted to the bloodier scaffold. As a rule the condemned were 
tranquil, and often gay. M. de Biron (Duc de Lauzun) received his 
sentence with absolute indifference, and with the smiling grace 
which belonged to the ‘plus courtois des seigneurs frangais.’ He 
asked leave of Sanson to finish another dozen oysters before he 
started, and went to death with absolute sang-froid. The prisons 
then were the asylums ‘oi l’urbanité francaise s’était réfugiée ; elle 
n’osait plus se montrer en public.’ The number of prisoners was a 
great embarrassment to Robespierre and to his Jacobins. Collot 
d’Herbois proposed to mine and to explode the prisons ; and other 
schemes were considered for exterminating the suspect en masse. 
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The wretched prisoners were in constant dread of being massacred. 
‘Que de douleurs cette cruelle révolution a imprimées au fond des 
dimes sensibles !’ 

The Luxembourg was crowded to the roofs, and contained about 
a thousand suspects ; and the same number in proportion were confined 
in the other sixty prisons of Paris. The Comité de Salut Public, 
using alleged conspiracies as a pretext, thinned the number of captives 
even by sixty a day; but the guillotine worked only too slowly. A 
system of spies, who had to report to Fouquier Tinville, was organ- 
ised; and one Boyenval, who gained the confidence of too trusting 
victims, and gave himself out as a secret Royalist, rendered eminent 
service to Robespierre. One prisoner had handsome slippers. Boyen- 
val said they could only belong to an aristocrat, and put the man’s 
name down on his fatal list. On the morrow the victim was put to 
death. A young lady, a painter, obtained permission to accompany 
her husband in the prison. She learned that Boyenval had put 
down the name of her husband (a man incarcerated by mistake) as a 
counter-Revolutionary. The wife implored mercy of the ruthless 
mouton, and he consented to spare the man, ‘ mais 4 une condition.’ 
The wretched wife submitted, but the monster had her husband 
executed next day. The brutal and terrible Marino was inspector of 
the Luxembourg. This ‘agent national avait la police des filles pub- 
liques,’ but he arrested modest women who had the misfortune to 
seem to him to be pretty, and he compelled such to strip naked, 
attaching to refusal the penalty of being sent to the Salpétriere. 

The gigantic Danton was detained in the Luxembourg. He 
showed violent courage, and amused himself, in conjunction with his 
friend Lacroix, in practising the grimaces which they would have to 
make when le rasoir national should sever their jugulars. Camille 
Desmoulins, whose weak strength had mostly consisted in frenzy, was 
woefully depressed. Innocent and ignorant prisoners carefully pre- 
pared their defences for the Tribunal, but found such preparation 
useless, since any attempt at defence was silenced by, ‘ Tu n’as pas la 
parole.’ 

Guiard, formerly a butcher, and gaoler at Lyons when Collot 
d’Herbois shot down the leading inhabitants of that unhappy city, 
became the insolent and cruel head gaoler of the Luxembourg. He 
placed external sentinels all round the prison, and such sleep as the 
wretched détenus could snatch was spoiled during the night by the 
challenges of the soldiers. 

One day all prisoners were closely confined in their cachots. 
Cannon were placed opposite to every exit, and a multitude of armed 
men filled all the corridors. The prisoners thought their last hour 
had come, and expected butchery; but it turned out that the object 
of the proceeding was ‘de prendre aux détenus leurs assignats, leurs 
effets d’or et d’argent, leurs bijoux et en général tous les effets de 
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quelque prix qu’ils pouvaient avoir en leur puissance.’ It was also 
intended to seize all knives, scissors, even spoons and forks ; and the 
fouille lasted two days. The things taken were never returned ; 
indeed, those to whom they belonged were soon robbed of life itself 
by the guillotine.. At two in the morning 160 prisoners were 
dragged away to appear in three lots before the merry Tribunal. 

One day an agent of Fouquier Tinville came to the Luxembourg 
with a list of victims, drawn up by the accusatewr, which contained 
eighteen names. He collected seventeen of these unfortunates but 
could not find the eighteenth. ‘ Mais Fouquier m’a dit de lui amener 
dix-huit contre-révolutionnaires ; il me faut encore une piéce. A 
suspect was passing by, and the agent asked his name. The prisoner 
declined to give it, and the agent at once handed him over to the 
gendarmes. Next day the man was guillotined. Another day an 
agent summoned a prisoner of fifty, but the man did not answer to 
his name, and a lad of seventeen, who was playing at ball, was seized, 
taken to the Conciergerie, and put to death. 

The diet was more than Spartan. As the prison contained between 
800 and 1,000 suspects, there were three dinners, at eleven, at twelve, 
and one o’clock. The fare consisted of detestable soup, a half-bottle of 
abominable wine, two plats, one of vegetables swimming in water, the 
other always of bad pork, with cabbage. For each guest, bread weigh- 
ing une livre e demie. There was no other repast. There was a 
garden, in which prisoners were at one time allowed to walk; and 
there they could sometimes see friends ; but this consolation was put 
astopto. It was said that the sight of the victims of Jacobin Liberty 
tended to arouse popular pity, and to render ‘les patriotes odieux.’ 
France was at that time deaf and dumb, and no one dared to resist 
the Jacobins. Some few prisoners had /wnettes, and with these they 
could see friends afar off, but the use of these glasses was denounced 
as a‘conspiration nouvelle.’ ‘ Notre prison n’était plus qu’un véritable 
sépulcre.’ QOdious moutons circulated all over the prison. They 
observed all that was done, interpreted, in their sense, all spoken 
words, and terrified the prisoners into silence. Hawkers cried out 
audibly, ‘ Voila la liste des gagnants 4 la loterie de la trés sainte guil- 
lotine. Qui veut voir la liste? Il y en a aujourd’hui soixante, plus 
ou moins.’ To the horror inside the prison was added the terror 
without. But the 9 Thermidor, an 11 (27th of July, 1794), came 
at last, and then the gaolers became almost polite and human, while 
moutons relaxed their insolence. The prisoners knew nothing of 
what was going on outside, and dreaded that they were to be massacred 
wholesale. They prepared to perish, but, strange to relate, a carriage 
arrived at the Luxembourg, and his victims recognised—Robespierre ! 
The governor, however, refused to receive the lately omnipotent 
Dictator. That night every suspect could sleep. Hope awakened from 
its long slumber, and on the next day men pressed each other's hands, 
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and said in a low voice, ‘Il est mort!’ With the fall of the monster 
the terror ceased for the Luxembourg—and for France. Men could 
again look upward, and once more believe in the existence of a God. 

The bulk of the temporary inmates of the Luxembourg, as of the 
other prisons, did not ‘know why they were arrested or condemned. 
The Jacobins waged ruthless war against manners, honour, intellect, 
and virtue. It is pathetic to consider how fast the prisons were 
emptied, and how quickly they were filled again. A few only, by 
omission, or by some strange good fortune, were forgotten, and 
remained inexplicably waiting. Those who endured until the 9 
Thermidor were saved. ‘ C’étaient pour la plupart de malheureuses 
victimes de la vengeance ou de la scélératesse.’ There were many 
suicides, and the untended sick mostly died miserably. When one of 
these wretched beings passed away the verdict of the gaol authorities 
always was, ‘ Tant pis, c’est un du moins pour la guillotine.’ Lapalu 
declared, ‘ N’avoir fait périr que sept mille hommes!’ Vincent, cutting 
a piece off a bleeding gigot, cried, ‘Que ne puis-je ainsi manger la 
chairde mes ennemis?’ Grammont, Savard, Durat, all three loaded 
with later execration, were amongst the most truculent butchers of 
the Jacobins. Miss Helen Williams was for a time an inmate of 
the Luxembourg. Amid all the horrors of the prison there was the 
lighter side of gallantry, of profligacy, of amours. A Madame 
Ormesson ‘se payait avec usure de quelques années d’une abstinence 
forcée,’ and by means of heavy bribery procured the admission of a 
lover from outside. The lady, ‘ surprise en flagrant délit,’ called out 
‘au viol et s’évanouit.’ The lover escaped at a heavy expense. 

The most trusted mouton of Robespierre in this gaol was Lhuillier, 
who had really distinguished himself in the September massacres. 
He was artful and deadly, but at last ‘il eut le malheur de 
déplaire 4 Robespierre ;’ and, well knowing what that meant, he 
committed suicide in the Pélagie. A copy of the Courrier Républi- 
cain was smuggled into the prison, and the miserable détenws read 
in it, ‘Jugement du tribunal révolutionnaire, qui a condammé 4 la 
peine de mort trente, quarante, cinquante ou soixante conspirateurs.’ 

Guiard, appointed by Couthon, invented verations inconnues for 
his flock, and forbade prisoners to go near the windows. A gaoler was 
sent to the Conciergerie because he declared that he had no knowledge 
of a conspiracy, so called, which led to the death of sixty-nine victims 
who were awakened from prison sleep to go to the sleep of death. 
Beausire was second denouncer under Boyenval, and had married the 
Oliva of diamond necklace and other infamy. It was noted that all 
those who won money at cards of Beausire were put to death for 
conspiracy. 

Among the prisoners was a young lady named Bois-Bérenger. 
Her father, her mother, and her young sister received their acts of 
accusation, but one for her did not arrive. She was in despair ; she 
tore her hair, and complained that ‘nous ne mourrons point ensem- 
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ble.” Her prayers were heard, and her indictment arrived. She 
embraced relatives that she could not bear to survive—‘ Maman, nous 
mourrons ensemble.’ Les Madelonnettes is the next prison on our 
list, and for our knowledge of its interior, during the Terror, we are 
mainly indebted to M. Coittant, who for 100 days enjoyed its 
hospitality. In September 1793 this maison darrét became 
encumbered and overcrowded with the suspect, who numbered 280. 
The governor was not a bad man, for his place and time ; but Marino, 
whom we met at the Luxembourg, introduced most rigorous treat- 
ment, and allowed the governor no chance of showing kindness. The 
very corridors, which opened on pestilential latrines, were full of 
sleeping prisoners. But we need not linger long in the Madelonnettes, 
as we have to accompany M. Coittant to the prison to which he, 
with some others, was transferred, and this prison was the Maison 
d’Arrét de Port-Libre, commonly called La Bourbe. It was not the 
worst of those cruel abodes of horror. 

Port Libre, its capacity distended to the utmost, could accom- 
modate 600 prisoners; and this number was always maintained 
during the Terror, despite the daily depletion caused by the many 
removed by the charrettes to the fatal Conciergerie. The great 
triumvirate was sleepless in its activity. The ‘crimes’ of the victims 
of the Terror were the merits of the citizen who survived the 10 
Thermidor, The prison was a fold in which sheep were penned for 
slaughter; and many of the best, the bravest, and the fairest of 
France were immolated upon the bloody altar of French Jacobin 
liberty. Sans-culottes‘also perished, killed by private hatred, or for 
having offended vengeful powers; but even in the desolation of an 
Equality gaol the suspect held strenuously aloof from the detested 
sans-culotte, 

The system at Port Libre was that rich prisoners should pay for 
their own keep, and also for that of the poorer inmates. Grandpré, 
secretary of the Minister of the Interior, visited Port Libre, and, 
being a humane man, introduced some sanitary improvements. The 
food in the prison was detestable, and was always served cold. French 
gaiety, despite the terrible surroundings, survived in the evening 
gatherings in the salon,*where they had music, gallantry, and bouts- 
rimés. The citizen Coittant wrote couplets for his fellow-sufferers, 
and Vigée was the admired bard of the assembly, and delighted the 
suspect with his Ode sur la Liberté. The subject was one that his 
audience could fully understand. The viole d'amour charmed the 
death-doomed, who could forget for an hour their despairing dread. 
One prisoner was detected as the thief of the gold watch of the 
citoyenne Debar, and all the good inmates were revolted by such a 
robbery. The citoyenne Prévost, aged 91, was incarcerated because, 
being rich, she was reckoned to be a counter-Revolutionist. Despite 
the gaiety of the French temperament, which found momentary 
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and feverish solace in social amusements, what horror, terror, sorrow, 
anguish, despair reigned in such a prison during that tyranny of 
Robespierre, which was little other than the rule of hell upon earth. 
La citoyenne Malessi, daughter of la citoyenne Lachabeaupiére, 
caused herself to be transferred to La Bourbe, in order to be with her 
mother, who was there confined aw secret. Mother and daughter 
were ladies, and therefore aristocrates. Malessi was enceinte, and was 
full of majesty and of grace. One evening, the mother was allowed 
to walk in the corridor, where she was met by her devoted daughter, 
and the pair remained for a quarter of an hour locked in each other’s 
arms, and speechless with emotion. ‘O ma mére, ma tendre et 
malheureuse mére!’ The sorrows of the mother so affected the 
daughter that she lost her reason. She spent her time sitting outside 
the cell in which her mother was confined, and her face and body were 
tormented by convulsions. ‘Elle ne se coiffe point; ses cheveux 
sont abandonnés au vent.’ There was no speculation in her haggard 
eyes. Even the other prisoners, trembling between terrible life and 
horrible death, were deeply touched by this piteous and pathetic 
spectacle. The mother had a wonderful dog, one Brillant, whose 
affection was equalled by his sagacity. He was the chief consolation 
of his unhappy mistresses. He recognised those of the turnkeys 
who were at all kind to his ladies, and contracted a deep aversion for 
the concierge. When the daughter tried to obtain food to carry to her 
mother the brutal attendants insulted her with filthy language, and 
compelled the poor lady to eat cat and to drink out of their glasses. 
Sales plaisantertes were their reply to the poor daughter’s prayers 
and tears. Grappin, the brave good man who had saved seventy lives 
from the September massacres, was immured in La Bourbe. Eight 
religieuses were executed as fanatiques. The whole Sombreuil family 
awaited the guillotine. Duruet, ‘ cet honnéte citoyen, qui n’a fait que 
du bien partout ot il a demeuré, et qui.verse encore des bienfaits sur 
ceux qui l’entourent,’ goes the sombre way to death. It is not worth 
while ‘ de se faire si beau pour aller 4 la guillotine,’ said a gendarme 
to Duruet when the victim tried to dress decently to appear before 
the Tribunal, ‘Le femme Momoro,’ who had figured as the Goddess 
of Reason in Chaumette’s burlesque, was there. ‘Des dents affreuses, 
une voix de poissarde, une tournure gauche, voila ce qui constitue 
madame Momoro.’ Perhaps because of her former temporary con- 
nection with Reason, she seemed always sad. Ronsin said truly to the 
male Momoro, ‘ Tot ou tard les instruments des révolutions sont brisés ;’ 
and the most furious sans-culottes could not always avoid offending 
the sensitive Robespierre. Hébert, during his last night, was over- 
whelmed with despair. Ronsin added, again speaking truly, ‘ Le parti 
qui nous envoie 4 la mort y marchera 4 son tour, et cela ne sera pas 
long.’ Hébert, Chaumette, Ronsin, Momoro were sent to death to- 
gether by Robespierre. Surely nothing dies but something mourns, 
and Momoro seemed to be regretted by his widow. Madame de 
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Simiane, once mistress of Lafayette, was detained in La Bourbe. 
The wife of Lavergne, desirous of dying with her husband, cried 
‘Vive le Roi!’ and Fouquier Tinville gratified her wish. Our former 
friend Marino went to the scaffold in the chemise rouge. ‘Le 
tribunal révolutionnaire continue le cours de ses assassinats. Nous 
avons appris ]’exécution de la famille Rosambeau ; la consternation 
a été générale.’ The brave and noble De Malesherbes had to tread the 
usual path to death. ‘En général tous nos compagnons d’infortune 
nous quittent, pour aller 4 la boucherie, avec le sang-froid le plus 
tranquille, je dirais presque avec héroisme.’ 

M. and Madame Terray were executed because they had sent a 
son to Oxford. The writer of our journal had to hide his work under 
the cinders during a visit of inquisition. He hid also his scissors, 
watch, and razor. ‘Les instants qui s’écoulent sont affreux; c’est 
une agonie perpétuelle. Tout le monde est triste.’ All communica- 
tion intercepted; sentinels everywhere ; no dinner to be obtained. 
‘La guillotine ne va pas mal.’ 

Several female prisoners were stripped naked, among them the 
* citoyennes Coutures et Roussel, femmes de chambre de la Dubarry, et 
madame Poissonnier,’ formerly in the service of Marie Antoinette. 
‘Quelle vie, grands dieux! L’ennui nous assiége, l’incertitude nous 
tue.” A placard was affixed to the prison walls, announcing that 
enemies of the Republic, ‘ennemis de Robespierre, du tribunal 
révolutionnaire, seront guillotinés.’ Coittant cries, ‘ Quelle justice ! 
grands dieux! Le désespoir est dans les yeux du plus grand nombre.’ 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 

Five prisoners were accused of ‘ blasphemy against the Revolu- 
tionary Government,’ such blasphemy having been spoken in a little 
‘café dans l’enceinte de notre prison.’ A woman was accused who 
‘s'est permis des injures contre Robespierre.’ 

Moutons were overheard to boast of the number that they had 
sent to the guillotine. One victim they called an aristocrat ; another 
appeared to despise sans-culottes; some were denounced because 
they seemed dejected when hearing of the execution of prisoners ;. 
others were declared to be opponents of Marat or Robespierre. 
Knives were taken away, and prisoners had to eat with hand and 
mouth only. ‘Quelle honte pour ceux qui veulent un tel avi- 
lissement, et pour ceux qui sont forcés de s’y soumettre !’ 

Les CarMES.—This prison was worse than Port Libre. The 
corridors were not lighted; vermin swarmed everywhere, and the 
latrines were pestilential. The prisoners in their abject misery were 
careless of appearance, and did not dress as they did at La Bourbe. 
‘Nous acquérons la certitude que sans la chute de Robespierre, et celle 
de la commune orgueilleuse et conspiratrice, nous devions tous étre 
massacrés.’ Qur record begins on the 7 Thermidor. Grépin, agent; 
with a troop of assassins, waited impatiently for the signal of carnage. 
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The citoyenne Beauharnais, very popular for her gay sprightliness, 
was an inmate of Les Carmes. Two détenus were robbed, one of 
1,100 livres, the other of 10,000 livres. ‘ Laconduite des concierges 
et guichetiers 4 notre égard est le thermométre de notre position 
funeste.’ But the 9 and 10 Thermidor came also to Les Carmes. 
Sainte P£LAGIE.—This had been the prison of Madame Roland, 
before she was immured in the Conciergerie. It contained 350 
wretched prisoners. ‘Tous étaient détenus sans savoir pourquoi ;’ 
but they anticipated their transfer, about noon, to the Conciergerie, 
and thence to the guillotine on the day following. A prisoner 
‘n’était pas permis d’aller satisfaire les besoins de la nature,’ and 
the cachots were horribly filthy. ‘Mais ici on n’a rien pour rien,” 
and food depended upon paying for it. French gaiety improvised a 
sort of club for the solacement of the suspect. The whole family 
Duplaix arrived at last. Duplaix was called the ‘Ganyméde de 
Robespierre,’ who had appointed his docile landlord ‘juré assassin 
sous la direction de Fouquier-Tinville.’ When Duplaix came to 
Ste. Pélagie the inmates knew that his master must have fallen. 
Sant LazaRE.—This was the prison in which the poet Roucher 
was detained for seven months. He left it to appear before 11 a.m. 
at the Tribunal, and at 5 p.m. he was no more. He was executed 
with André Chénier. Roucher’s touching picture of his long deten- 
tion in the Corridor Germinal may still be read. The governor was 
the ferocious Verner, sent to manage St. Lazare by Robespierre, and 
Verner cruelly tormented his unhappy victims. On a false charge of 
conspiracy eighty-six prisoners were sent to the scaffold. Citoyen 
Maillé, ‘agé de seize ans, a été conduit a l’échafaud pour avoir 
observé qu’un hareng salé de son diner était mangé et rempli de vers.” 
Citizeness Maillet was immured by mistake instead of Citizeness 
Maillé, and Maillet was guillotined, although the mistake was recog- 
nised, the Tribunal remarking ‘qu'il yalait autant lui faire son 
affaire aujourd’hui.’ A prisoner was sent to death for having refused 
200 livres to the assassins who made out the list of proscriptions. 
The necessaries of life were wanting to the unhappy prisoners. 
Dupaumier, sent to inspect the prison, declared ‘ qu’il voudrait voir 
une guillotine permanente 4 la porte de chaque prison, et qu'il se 
ferait un plaisir d’y attacher avec son écharpe tous ceux qui y 
seraient condamnés.’ The fiendish instruments of Robespierre were 
drunk with the ferocious joy of shedding blood, and he gave them 
full means of intoxication. The murder-loving tyrant did not grudge 
to his satellites all the joy that he could givethem. The French have 
great esprit and are exquisite in badinage. Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity were largely written up among the shambles, and the 
victims could fully appreciate the humour of the jest of the blood- 
thirsty tyrants of the Revolution. No prisoner went to bed at night 
without dreading that he might be waked from sleep to receive his 
extrait mortuaire, and innocence was no defence. A young woman 
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expecting her confinement was being hustled into a charrette. 
Uttering piercing cries of torment and despair, she was being carried 
across the garden, when the pains of labour came on, and there was 
only time to transport her to a room when she was confined in the 
presence of unfeeling Dumoutier and of his coarse sbives. 

La Marriz, La Force, anp LE PLEssis.—These are the last on 
eur list of such prisons, Very many of these dens never found an 
audible voice, but certainly did not contain fewer horrors, though 
they have fallen silent now. 

The issue from all these prisons led to the impassive but untiring 
guillotine, and the phantom horror of that bloody death gloomed 
every feverish day and saddened every dark and dismal night. La 
Mairie was mainly filled with prisoners arrested without motifs énoncés. 
La Force was aterrible prison. ‘Tout prit un aspect de terreur ... 
La consternation devint générale: l’espérance s’éloigna; les émis- 
saires du tyran parcouraient les prisons et désignaient les victimes ; 
la mort planait sur toutes les tétes.’ Maillard was there, the san- 
guinary agent of the Jacobins. Usually he accompanied those that 
he had denounced to the Place de la Révolution, and watched the 
rapid falling of their heads. Le Plessis was directly under the con- 
trol of Fouquier Tinville, who required from it daily a contingent of 
forty heads. Of the concierge it is recorded, ‘Jamais homme ne 
poussa si loin |’impudence et la cruauté. Fripon tant que durait le 
jour, le soir féroce.’ Prisoners appeared at nine A.M. before the Tribunal 
and at five P.M. went to the scaffold. One man was accused of corre- 
sponding with an émigré brother. The culprit showed that he had 
never had a brother. ‘ ‘‘ Tuinsultes 4 la majesté du peuple,” lui répond 
Fouquier ;’ but the very mob showed signs of pity, and the accused 
was sent back to prison. When new détenus arrived old inmates said 
te them, ‘Cette maison est affreuse; c'est ici que Fouquier ras- 
semble ses victimes: soyez discrets, ne parlez 4 personne; si vous 
avez de l’argent, des bijoux, cachez-les. On prend tout: on ne vous 
laisse que le désespoir.. Women were subjected to rapiotage. ‘Les 
femmes offraient 4 la brutalité des gedliers tout ce qui pouvait 
éveiller leurs féroces désirs et leurs dégoitants propos; les plus 
jeunes furent déshabillées, fouillées ; la cupidité satisfaite, la lubricité 
s'éveilla, et ces infortunées ne pouvaient cacher 4 leurs yeux étonnés 
ce que la pudeur méme dérobe 4 l'amour trop heureux.’ The 
windows were lessened in size. In order to breathe prisoners had to 
stand upon a chair. Three hours of promenade, twenty-one hours 
ina dungeon. ‘Le Plessis était la prison la plus dure de Paris.’ It 
was administered directly under the discipline of Fouquier. 

When, suddenly, the charrettes arrived, forty prisoners knew that 
they had but a few hours to live. ‘Dites-leur du moins que nous 
sommes morts avec courage et en pensant 4 eux.’ A woman after a 
few moments of weakness, when parting from her little children, said, 
* Tout & l’heure je serai 4 moi, toute 4 l’honneur, et je saurai mourir.’ 
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The ‘ moutons et agents ont abusé et joui de toutes les femmes qui 
ont voulu se soustraire 4 la mort en se prostituant 4 leur lubricité ; 
et, malgré tant de sacrifices, la plupart ont été sacrifiées.’ One young 
gentleman, doomed to die, was forgotten for three days, and then 
regained liberty and life by the fall of the tyrant. A woman bought 
of Sanson, for 100 louis, the head of her lover, but, when she had 
obtained it, the heart-broken creature fainted, was discovered, and 
handed over to the Revolutionary Committee. At last the 9 Thermidor 
came, and the surviving prisoners learned. that Robespierre, Lebas, 
Couthon, and Saint Just were horslaloi. The voice of the concierge 
became somewhat gentle ; the gaolers were almost polite—‘ Vive la 
Convention!’ Oh, what a rush of joy, surprise, hope, stirred in the 
loathsome prisons! Men and women alike rejoiced in the wonder of 
such a great deliverance. An indignant Providence, weary of the 
long spectacle of so much cruelty, of the sad sight of such rivers of 
innocent blood, brought about the 10 Thermidor ; and when the bloody 
rag was torn from the shattered jaw of the foiled suicide the guiltiest 
of so many guilty heads fell, and with the death of Robespierre 
ceased the Terror. It was time that it should afflict the earth no 
longer. 

Allowing for a picture painted on a very small canvas, we have 
now attained to a hint and a glimpse of that most hideous, most 
pathetic death in life which marked the sad sojourn of a prisoner in 
a French Revolution prison. The real victims—this definition would 
not include the broken tools of Robespierre—were men and women 
guilty of no crime. His was a godless reign; indeed, the actual 
reign of the Jacobins was the rule of fiends on earth. What tears, 
what cries, what anguish have these prisons witnessed! ll sacred 
ties were disregarded. Husband and wife, parents and children, 
lovers, friends, young innocent girls, all trod together the same dark 
path of death. The noble and the fair,. honour, worth, wit, valour, 
age, youth, and beauty crowded the prisons, filled the tumbrils, and 
gorged the guillotine. Had the Terror continued until Robespierre, 
the Dictator, should have destroyed all his enemies, there must have 
been more prisons, more moutons, more guillotines, or more colossal 
butcheries. Thousands upon thousands more of innocent victims 
must have been indiscriminately immolated. The blood-dripping axe, 
falling and rising sixty times in an hour between the red, upright 
posts of the gory guillotine, and with each fall shearing away a human 
life, must have worked incessantly. But, when outraged humanity 
had been strained to the breaking point, there came the fateful 10 
Thermidor; and then, as the sail drops when the mast snaps, the 
people of France threw off the yoke of the Jacobin minority, and a 
sudden stop was put to the infrahuman atrocities of the Paris Prisons 
during the Terror. 

H. Scnttz WILson. 





EMIGRANT EDUCATION 


THERE are no two words in literature tamer, more tiresome, unpromis- 
ing and repellent than Emigration and Education ; yet, like Love and 
Patriotism, the words have infinite interest to those who have the 
intrepidity to look into them. 

Emigrants, like posterity, represent ill or well those who rear 
them and send them forth. Yet little attention is given to training 
and informing them. 

Sixteen years ago I was ‘ permitted’ (to use a favourite term of 
acknowledgment with Mr. Bright) to give in this Review incidents 
of travel in America and Canada in seatch of a Settler’s Guide Book, 
which then did not exist in any effective form. The idea of emigrant 
training has not, so far as I am aware, been the subject of any paper 
since. There is still need that those who go out to distant countries 
to seek their fortune should be trained beforehand for that enter- 
prise. It used to be said in foreign=ports, when our emigrants dis- 
embarked, ‘Here come some more of the ignorant English.’ 
School Boards have done much to stop this reproach. Still, emigrants 
from Albion have mostly a perilous unfitness, which should be 
remedied in their interest, and for the credit of the country from 
which they proceed. 

Sons of working people in Great Britain may be sure, for the next 
century, of becoming territorial proprietors if they have agricultural 
training before entering the emigrant ship. What is the good of 
sending watchmakers of Clerkenwell or of Coventry, or the silk 
weavers of Macclesfield, or the cotton spinners of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, or the miners of Northumberland and Durham, or engineers 
(of whom we have lately had armies in the streets) into prairie and 
wood? They are ignorant of the art of living there. They perish 
or starve. As Emerson said, they ‘bleach with their bones the prairie 
along which they pass.’ They are with good intent encouraged to go by 
. Many unaware of the risks. Yet it is but a species of philosophic 
murder to send them away untrained. Were they reared on the litera- 
ture of adventure—which is a British passion—taught the knowledge 
of climate, of soil and crops, knew how to build a wigwam in the woods, 
and to grow pork and corn, a hundred and sixty acres could be had 
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in Canada by any one who undertakes to live upon the holding three 
years. In Australia, America, and elsewhere alluring advantages are 
open. The intelligent agricultural labourer is the king of the working 
classes. He alone possesses what Dr. Johnson would call the ‘ poten- 
tiality’ of prosperity. The late Mr. Mundella, to whom I thrice 
spoke on this subject, said if he should be in the Department of 
Education again he would give heed to agricultural training. I 
represent the co-operative societies on the ‘ National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education.’ Sir Henry 
Roscoe, who takes ceaseless interest in the extension of intelligence, 
is not able to give prominence to the kind of education required. The 
last report of the Association showsthat only thirty-six County Councils 
contribute to agricultural education, and they altogether less than 
59,0001. a year. What is 59,000/. to do for training the children of 
a population of forty millions, of whom ten millions ought to be 
emigrated, if the condition of the working classes at home is to be 
permanently improved? If before an intending emigrant sets out to 
a new land he joins a co-operative society and saves a little money, 
it will mitigate his lot when he comes to ‘roughit.’ He will succeed 
if he does not go out to look for Fortune, as though she stood on the 
wayside awaiting his arrival, nor expecting Fortune to seek him out 
if he happens to miss her. Fortune is a lady of many moods, but 
withal discerning and gracious to those who woo her by industry, 
prudence, and temperance. She does not stand in the streets of any 
country—not even in Klondyke—with a bag of money in her hand 
to slip into the pockets of passers-by ; but is to be found in mine, 
workshop, and prairie, ready to help the settlers honestly bent on 
helping themselves. The farm hand will be able to get employment 
where he can look about him, note the ways of the settlers, and soon 
find out why some succeed and some do not. He will learn the 
variations of the new climate, whether the land is good, where the 
water lies, and where the roads lead to, if there be roads. In due 
time he can select intelligently a section of land. Then a large 
family is society and help. He can barter part of his crop for cattle, 
calico, and coffee. In due time he comes to own horses and trap, and 
farms more acres of his own than a small country squire in the ‘old 
country.’ But if he has no farm knowledge he is a lost drudge all 
his days. There is at Guelph, in Ontario, a college of a noble kind, 
which I visited. It gives complete training to sons of families of 
limited means. Many such colleges are needed in Great Britain. 
Artisans are trained at home, more or less, in their various 
industries. What they want is information where to go and what 
will befall them when they get there. Such knowledge I en- 
deavoured to obtain for them from successive Governments, but it 
was not until 1870 that from representations I made to Earl 
Clarendon, through Mr. Bright, three Blue Books were issued 
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‘On the Condition of the Working Classes in Foreign Countries.’ 
At the request of Lord Clarendon I defined the kind of information 
wanted, and afterwards described in a letter to the late Sir John 
Macdonald, then Premier of Canada, with whom (owing to the 
friendship of Professor Goldwin Smith of Toronto and the courtesy 
of Senator McInnes of Durden Castle, Hamilton) I had several inter- 
views. My letter to Sir John set forth the want of information on: 

(1) The purchasing power! of money in other countries as 
compared with its power in Great Britain and Ireland ; information for 
the prudent emigrant before he left his native land as to the cost of 
living elsewhere. A mechanic might be lured at the prospect of 41. 
a week abroad, which might not purchase more than 30s. would at 
home. He would conclude that by working as hard, and living 
only as well in the new country as he did in the old, he might save 
the difference. But it might be that the greater cost of food, 
clothing, and lodging would absorb the whole sum and no improve- 
ment would accrue in his financial condition, If so, he ought to 
know this. If he be a farmer instead of a mechanic, it concerns him 
to know what his prospects will be of improving his income, compared 
with that which his present management and capital give him. 
Approximate answers will have guidance in them. When prices 
are stated, whether of provision or labour, in local currency, their 
equivalent in English money should be given. Such information 
will show what the emigrant may save which he would not save at 
home. 

(2) The power of preserving health is another matter of 
primary importance. What is a safe diet for a stranger? What 
kinds should he avoid? What beverages will prove hurtful 
or needless? What changes of clothing are necessary in different 
seasons? What exertions or exhaustion may he venture upon, 
and at what periods without serious risk? Temperance in labour 
and exposure may be as important as temperance in diet. Can 
a working man find healthy lodgings, and at, what distance 
from his work? Can he find ventilated dwelling rooms, in 
premises drained and tolerably free from miasmatic dirt, over- 
crowding, and air-poisoning? Risks from suchj dangers are not 
unknown to workmen wherever they may be. But the question is, 
Will matters be worse in the country to which the emigrant goes ? 
Maladies may carry off half his family, and the doctor all his 
savings. I found it was very dangerous for miners in Birmingham, 
Southern States of America, to be out at night. 

(3) Are there school facilities whereby a man could continue the 
education of his family ? In most parts of America, and peradventure 
in Canada, they would be better than in England. In other countries 


This phrase, now so common, was unfamiliar when I used it, as the Foreign 
Office changed in every case ‘ purchasing power’ into purchase power. 
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worse—save Holland. Years ago I remember finding, far out in the 
Zuider Zee, a schoolhouse, and was told by Lord Reay (then Baron 
Mackay) it was because Dutch workmen would not continue there 
unless the education of their families was provided for. 

(4) What is the state of the Labour market? What opening is 
there for farm hand or mechanic? What is the quality of workmen 
where the emigrant will be employed in mine, or farm, or workshop? 
Do they put their character into their work? In some places in 
Persia they do; most other places not. The best mechanic will 
deteriorate among inferior workers. Would artisans there make a 
stand against doing bad work as they would against receiving bad 
wages? Is work good from the sense of honour operatives have in 
executing it? What influence has the skill and trustworthiness of 
the workmen upon the rate of wages? If good work commands good 
prices it raises wages and reputation as well. What are the average 
hours over which their employment extends? That is an element 
in estimating the advantages or otherwise of change of situation. 

(5) Where farming is intended, what is the degree of productive- 
ness of the soil? What is the nature of the produce of which it is 
best susceptible? What are the climatic vicissitudes, the state of 
the roads (if any) and their nearest market town, or river, or sea? 
[I was taken through delightful lands where the roads were 
imaginary, with ascents and descents where'no English vehicle could 
live.] How near are the water vicinities? What amount of capital 
would give a man a chance until he might raise food to support his 
family? The average value of land, the probable amount of labour 
in clearing, peaceableness or turbulence of population, are other 
items of no mean interest and use. 

This kind of information, generally thought to be impossible, 
was actually collected by the British Government. No other Govern- 
ment has ever attempted the same thing. . 

The three volumes of Reports, 1870-—1-2, included reports from 
seventy-three countries and 172 districts in those countries. Each 
report was authenticated by the names of the Secretaries of Embassy 
and Legations in each country, and those of the Consuls or other 
officials in each district, who were charged with the duty of investiga- 
tion. In these reports there were a wealth of unexpected facts and 
wisdom of statement. 

Consul Paton, who supplied in 1872 an additional report to the 
English Blue Books, ‘ On the Industrial Classes in Ragusa,’ wrote to 
Earl Granville, saying :— 


I have perused with unusual interest the volumes of Reports on the Condition 
of the Working Classes, which has been issued by the Foreign Office. Assuredly 
the concentration in a convenient focus of such informing comparisons for the use 
of the emigrant operative and the political geographer is no less than an event in 
the history of social science. 
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It is now twenty-eight years since these books were issued. A 
new series would be as relevant as useful at this time. Were the 
subject submitted to Lord Salisbury he might do as Lord Clarendon 
did. Since there is no law in Great Britain forbidding its subjects 
to leave their own land ; since both the great political parties in the 
State have always encouraged the surplus population to go abroad ; 
and since the British operatives, from stress of need, or spirit of 
adventure, are continually making tracks over the earth, there are 
good reasons why the requisite information for doing it advantageously 
should be placed in their hands. 

Every clergyman, every minister of a congregation, every public 
man who is supposed capable of advising, is besought at times to 
give his opinion to his neighbours or friends as to where they had 
better emigrate. This is a serious responsibility, only to be under- 
taken by the aged, not likely to live until the emigrants return 
home, to reproach the adviser for having sent them to the wrong 
place. 

America has been independent in her vast territories for more 
than a hundred years, and Canada has for a longer period been a 
land towards which Europeans haye turned their steps. All that 
time emigration has been the need, the policy, and the advantage of 
both countries; yet up to 1882 it had never occurred to either 
Government to issue an authentic guide book for the information of 
those whom it allured to its shores, and who bring their capacity, 
means, and enterprise to increase its power and riches. 

When I visited Ottawa and Washington in 1882 with the 
approval of Mr. Gladstone, no guide books worthy of the name 
existed. In consequence of my representations, as was stated by Mr. 
Pope, the Minister for Agriculture, Canada did issue one, but not on 
the plan Iurged. Noris the American Government likely to issue one. 
If either Government had a passion for public truth—which govern- 
ments seldom display—it was thought it would alarm private interest 
in every city in the States and in every province of the Dominion. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. 

In Chicago I attended a discussion at the Philosophical Society, 
arranged by the president, Mr. Van Buren Denslow, ‘ On the Possi- 
bility of a Guide Book.’ Some speakers brought strong objections 
against the idea, on the ground that there were facts touching many 
States which could never be told. Others thought that the pride of 
States would prevent things being said which might affect them. 
Besides, each State thought itself the best suited for emigrants and 
would take offence at a Government which gave preference to any 
other. Even English workmen had their objections. Having settled 
down themselves they thought the world was full, and wrote home a 
bad account of things, lest others should be tempted to come out and 
compete for their places. One speaker strongly contended that 
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land agents would oppose any work which gave a true account of 
the districts in which they were interested ; and with respect to facts, 
important to emigrants to know, few agents were to be believed. 
There were certainly grounds for these misgivings. 

The ordinary land agent, however honest he may be, is seldom 
able to disclose the true condition of the property he has to sell. 
Very few agents have seen the lands which they offer to the public. 
They know only what has been told them by the owners, whose 
agents they are. Often the owners have never seen their lands 
themselves. The business of a land agent is to sell, and he has no 
strong motive for making himself acquainted with the disadvantages 
which may attach to the property he has for disposal. If, indeed, he 
is aware of them, he seldom volunteers to disclose them. Like the 
Irish captain in our House of Commons, who said ‘he never voted 
with so clane a conscience as when he did not know what he was 
voting for,’ a land agent has less on his mind when he is ignorant 
of what he is selling. Lord Tennyson had reverence for the man 
who ‘ would not and could not lie,’ but they are not largely found 
among the land agents of any country. 

A friend of mine who had superintended a cotton mill in America 
and had swum the storm floods of Australia, bought, in London, 
land with a house upon it situated on the Mississippi, which an 
agent, he thought could be trusted, had commended to him. Its 
averred productiveness allured him. When he arrived there he 
found the house all right, but it was a deserted house, in which the 
whole family had been found dead through the annual overflow of the 
Mississippi, which fertilised the land and poisoned the tillers. He 
next bought a pretty estate in Texas and invited me to visit him, 
but before I could do so he was dead of malaria there. Better 
fortune happens to many. But seeing land does not acquaint you 
with everything. 

My friend Mr. James Charlton of Chicago showed me vast tracks 
of land between that self-asserting city and Santa Fé. Two colonels 
of high character—Government land agents—were with us, whereby 
I learned more than any printed document I could obtain disclosed. 
Lands do not lie to any who have discerning eyes, nor is it possible 
to doubt the good faith of those who, without praising or prejudicing 
you in favour of the place, invite you to judge for yourself. True, 
you cannot see malaria, or fluctuations of climate, or vicissitudes of 
husbandry. These have to be learned otherwise. 

One American attempt had been made to furnish this knowledge. 
Mr. Henry Villard, when secretary of the Social Science Association 
of Boston, began the publication of a real guide book for emigrants : 
but the expense was beyond the means in hand. Supporters who 
had land to sell were not impatient to subscribe towards a book whose 
information might be unprofitable. Such a book will probably have 
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to be undertaken by countries which supply the emigrants. Mr. 
Courtenay Bodley, who has spent seven years in travel in France to 
produce his ‘Study’ of that country, might make a real guide book 
of America in half that time, as Mr. H. B. Witton of Hamilton could 
do one of Canada, he knowing all the country wherever a canal runs. 

The deficiency of emigrant knowledge was confirmed by the wide 
experience of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, then of Boston, now Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Washington. He informed me of a remarkable 
communication received from their own Embassy in London, at the 
very time I was making representations at Washington to the 
American Government of the need we had of further information in 
London. The communication in question may be read in the Volume 
on Foreign Relations (1879) in which Mr. Hoppin of the London 
Legation wrote to Mr. Evarts as follows :— 


I have the honour to ask your attention to a subject which seems to me of im- 
portance to the interest of the United States at the present time. 

The attention of a class of people in this country who have not heretofore 
entertained such ideas, has been turned to the advantage of emigrating to the 
United States. . . . All of them are anxious to procure full and accurate informa- 
tion on the subject before taking the important step of abandoning their native 
country. 5 

We have already received letters at this Legation asking for such information, 
and particularly if we can furnish any pamphlets treating of stock-farming ... and 
giving the cost of land, the nature of the soil and climate, and various other 
interesting details. We have been obliged to disappoint our correspondents by 
stating we had no such documents to communicate,* and referring them to encyclo- 
pedias and other general sources of knowledge. 

It is remarkable how ignorant even the educated classes in this country are of 
the geography, history, and vital statistics of the United States, and how few books 
can be found here, within the reach of persons intending to emigrate, which will 
satisfy their reasonable curiosity in respect to the routes they should take after 
landing on the other side ; the expense of travelling and house-building ; the locality 
of unimproved lands, the cost and mode of purchase, and many other important 
points. 


The very kind of book I pleaded for to Lord Clarendon in 1870 
was clearly in the mind of Mr. Hoppin in 1879. Several things he 
mentions are identical with those named in the scheme of the 
Clarendon books, It is amazing how circumscribed is even local 
knowledge. In America great numbers of people believe that 
malaria or death is everywhere, save where they are. In crowded 
cities outside information is deficient. It is needed in New York as 
much as in London. Not only are the great territories of America 
and Canada ill known to the stranger abroad, they have not long 
been fully known to the Governments over them. The Bishop of 
the Methodist Church in Kansas—himself but in middle life—assured 
me (1882) that when he was a boy the geography book from which 


® The italics are Mr. Hoppin’s. 
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he was taught described the fertile plains of Kansas, over which we 
rode together, as the ‘Great American Desert.’ As late as 1871 a 
military officer of scientific attainments was deputed by the American 
Government to examine Dakota. He reported to them that it was a 
‘ rainless desert.’ Every acre has since been sold, or appropriated, 
from better knowledge of its amazing fertility. The reports of agents 
of the Hudson Bay Company at that period entirely concealed from 
the Canadian Government the extent and value of that splendid 
North-Western territory, which is now the glory of Canada, rendering 
it the formidable rival of the United States. 

Various States do now publish at times facts of relevance. Heads 
of Departments (by reason of their frequent change) are often un- 
aware of their existence. Such reports when issued are dispersed and 
soon forgotten. The same happens to us. When asked by Mr. 
Evarts in Washington for a copy of the Clarendon Blue Books I found 
there was no copy at the English Embassy. Their existence was a 
tradition. 

The American Government issued at one time a ‘ Land Circular,’ 
showing the ‘ Manner of Proceeding to obtain Title to Public Lands, 
under the Pre-emption, Homestead, Timber Culture, and other Laws.’ 
This book did not appear until 1879, and is little known, or less 
known to emigrants than it should be. Massachusetts and a few 
other States issue reports of mortality and disease. But these facts 
do not get into guide books. The emigrant has to die to find them 
out. When in Washington I was given a small thick volume of 
sanitary maps of that city, wonderfully instructive, with the number 
of persons who have sickened or died of various diseases in each 
portion of the city. Neither London, nor Edinburgh, nor Dublin 
has any such volume of its sanitary condition. 

The official handbook of New Zealand is a collection of papers by 
various experienced colonists on the several provinces, edited by Sir 
Julius Vogel. An emigrant to New Zealand who happens to see this 
book knows more than he can know of any other country to which he 
might go. But this handbook gives no answers to certain essential 
questions which an emigrant of prudence would put. 

We have had for a few years past an official emigrant bureau at 
31 Broadway, St. James’s, London. Those who look over the little 
handbooks given to inquirers will find answers to many questions 
cited in this article which Mr. H. J. Pope and Mr. John Lowe pro- 
mised at Ottawa on the part of the Canadian Government should be 
given. Ifa rinderpest or a tick plague has prevailed in a district it 
is mentioned as a cause of agricultural or stock depression, for the 
time current. Temporary troubles are candidly named ; permanent 
disadvantages to be combated or provided against are little indicated. 
But a curious notice is given that if an emigrant wants to know more 
he is to inquire of the English Consul when he arrives, which means 
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if an emigrant desires to know where he should go to, he is to find it 
out when he gets there. 

Sir Julius Vogel’s notable book on New Zealand is not known at 
the Broadway office. Nor do the American handbook guides appear to 
profit by the facts in reports issued by the Bureau of Labour and 
Education at Washington, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, with which 
we have nothing equal in England.* A book upon each country to 
which emigrants go, issued and revised, brought up to date from 
time to time as Continental handbooks are, would be popular, in- 
dispensable, and of untold value to all who carry the British name 
into colonial or other lands. A book which did no more than indicate 
what questions a man ought to ask, even if unanswered, would teach 
an emigrant more than any one knows now. 

Whether emigration should be a policy of the State is a very 
different question. 

It is not pleasant to any one who has pride in his country to see 
England denuded of those who excel in health, courage, and industry ; 
for the feeble, the timorous, and the idle are not considered emigrant 
material. Emigrant agents leave them behind. If emigration, like 
an intelligent epidemic, carried off diseased lives only, it might be a 
parochial mercy. But emigration is of the nature of a conscription 
which selects the fighting men, and leaves the kingdom so far defence- 
less. It has cost the nation a considerable sum to rear each capable 
man or woman. All emigration is, therefore, in a financial sense, a 
national loss. Why should England be the gratuitous breeding- 
ground of the world? But so long as it suffers a surplus population 
to arise, which it does not feed and dare not kill, emigration is a 
necessity. It is the first duty of a man to remain in his country. 
His country has ‘ raised’ him, it owns him, and he owes to it honour 
and service. However, if his country does not afford him the means 
of living in it he must have the option of leaving it; and Govern- 
ments at home should see that he has the right-information for that 
purpose. The evils of there being too many workers in the labour market 
are beyond all telling. Then wages fall in every form of service, more 
and more work is exacted from the servant, young or old, woman or 
girl, who must keep a place at any cost, or sink to the degradation 
of charity or the street. Where is the manliness of man when women 
are compelled to seek employment? Yetif men do not know how to 
obtain wages enabling them to keep wives and daughters at home, 
women must enter the labour market. That women should have to 
work in factories, whether able or not, is a misfortune to society, 
present and future. The children of badly paid men are ill-fed and 
therefore ignorant—for ill-fed children cannot be taught. They 

* But we have, and have had for five years,a Labour Gazette, issued monthly 


under the authority of tte Board of Trade, which gives most useful current informa- 
tion to all classes of workers. America, so far as I am aware, has no such journal. 
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burrow in poor quarters; they get the manners of the gutter and the 
alley, the callousness bred of dismal streets, and the diseases of stifling 
houses. So if they escape the gaol, the hospital is sure to know them. 
But when competing hands learn to disappear, how the scene changes. 
The murderous tenement, in which inmates were killed as surely as 
though they were poisoned, is no longer inhabited. The employer 
in factory, or mine, or farm, finding hands scarce, makes things 
pleasanter, and perhaps comes, from humanitarian taste, to take the 
same pride in the appearance of his workpeople as in his machinery, 
his carriage horses, his cattle, or his crops. In Buckinghamshire, 
where historic people dwell and historic mansions rear their heads on 
high, farm hands live in cottages so wretched that no gentleman 
would keep horse or hound in them, nor would the State lodge a 
convict, A poor village lad was sent out without breakfast to drive 
cattle to market. He died on the road in the cold and snow, and 
the farmer stopped his father’s wages for the half-day on which he 
was absent at the inquest on his son. But when, by aid of Mr. 
Samuel Morley and Mr. Bright, the men of Didcot and other places 
were enabled to disappear from the inhospitable service, even farmers 
discovered that labourers had value—no strike or riot could teach 
them. If workmen have just cause of dissatisfaction with employers, 
and reasonable, respectful, and patient representation thereof is dis- 
regarded, they need not petition, nor supplicate, nor remonstrate, nor 
utter a resentful word, but arrange to go away. All the redress lies 
there. Good ships wait in the docks, good diet is secured by merciful 
care of the State, the rates are low, the passage out is through the 
royal splendour of the ocean and its uncontaminated air. Beyond lie 
lands waiting to be owned ; free, unoccupied prairies bask in the sun, 
where an estate can be had at will. Struggle, hardship, and toil are 
needed to turn it into a home, but the fruits are all to be reaped by 
those who grow them, and wholesome competence comes in in the end. 
There the sole factory bell is the morning sun, and the poorhouse 
has been dissolved as a mist of the night. To this end emigration is 
the policy of the State, and emigrant education is a mercy and a duty. 


GEORGE JAaCcoB HOLYOAKE. 





THE RETURN OF THE JEWS 
TO PALESTINE 


THe Jews of England, being hurt by no persecution, are not the 
people to ignore the sufferings of their oppressed and persecuted 
fellow-Jews in other countries. Nor would it be reasonable that 
they should attempt to close their ears or eyes to any fact which is 
plainly a direct result of those sufferings and of that oppression. It 
is an indisputable fact that the recent agitation which has emanated 
from Vienna for the establishment of a Jewish State under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan in the Holy Land is the actual outcome of 
a state of things which, to the indeliblé stain of Germany and Austria 
and Russia and Roumania, has rendered the lives of Jews in those 
countries almost intolerable. Whatever may be claimed for the 
civilisation and the culture of those countries, their title to good 
government has been gravely jeopardised either by the impotence or 
by the acquiescence of their ruling classes in relation to an outcry 
called Anti-Semitism. Austria particularly, which claims to have 
removed all religious disabilities, lies under the severe imputation of 
being either unable or unwilling to fulfil the elementary condition 
of sound government—namely, to protect its citizens from the on- 
slaughts of fanaticism, ignorance, and intolerance. It is natural in 
these circumstances, nay, laudable, that leaders of thought such as 
Dr. Herzl and some others should devise means and formulate a 
policy by which the millions of their downtrodden brethren might 
possibly find a way of escape from the odious and insufferable state 
of life in which those so-called Christian civilised States have placed 
them. Not only should the few Jewish communitieswho are free from 
the troubles which their brethren endure not stand aloof from their 
sore, but as brethren and as men it is their duty to assist, if possible, 
in the execution of any policy which may be truly calculated to relieve 
the terrible lot of the vast majority of the people of Israel. Acting 
in this spirit, the Jews of England and of the United States have put 
forth all their energies to cope with the distress that was consequent 
upon the expulsion of many thousands of Jews from Russia from the 
year 1881 almost to the present time. 

It cannot for a moment be contended that what we have teen 
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able to do for the fugitives as well as the exiles from Russian and 
Roumanian persecution was very much more than a drop in the 
ocean. But what we have done or have attempted must not be 
measured by the magnitude of the suffering with which we were 
called upon to deal, but with the extremely limited capacity of a 
community which, after all, constitutes the smallest sect in England, 
if perhaps we except the Quakers. It must be remembered that the 
Jews of England do not number 100,000, whereas those of Russia 
number several millions. 

The widespread and national demonstration of sympathy which 
we have received from our fellow-countrymen of all denominations 
and of all political parties was an indispensable aid even in the 
slender efforts which we were able to put forth. 

This scheme for a Jewish State in the Holy Land under the 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire, as propounded by Dr. Herzl and 
Dr. Max Nordau at the Basle Congress, is one upon which from the 
very nature of the case the Jews all over the world—those who are 
emancipated as well as those who are not—are called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion. There can be nothing more reprehensible on 
the part of the leaders of this movement than to taunt those who 
are opposed to it with a lack of sympathy with the vast populations 
of our people who are victims of persecution. Our opposition is 
based upon the most solemn conviction that the scheme is a mistaken 
one. We consider that, so far from its tending to bring about a 
place of refuge for persecuted Jews, it will, so to speak, lift them out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. It is greatly to be feared that the 
agitation, so far as it has gone, has been characterised by the cry of 
despair unattended by a single condition of political foresight or 
statesmanlike sagacity. The childlike simplicity with which the 
experience of the history of European treaties has been ignored, the 
absolute indifference to the elementary principles upon which a 
national polity must be constructed, and the frantic disregard of the 
physical conditions of the ‘promised land’ or of the intellectual 
state of the populations with whom it is proposed to people it, are 
circumstances which we are bound to consider. 

But before entering upon questions of expediency it is well to 
dispose of the wild proposition that such a restoration could in any 
sense whatever be a fulfilment of the religious aspirations of Judaism. 
This part of the subject is of far greater consequence than may 
appear at first sight. Whether any particular leader of the move- 
ment happens to be an agnostic or not, it is quite certain that the 
raultitude of Jews in Russia and Galicia who are to form the new 
State are not agnostics. With them the appeal to gather themselves 
together as a new State in the Holy Land is an appeal to their 
religious instincts, and no one knows this better than the leaders of 
the movement, whether they be agnostics or not. They know by 
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their own admissions that what they are relying upon as the backbone 
of the proposed exodus is a religious conviction and nothing else. If 
the orthodox rabbis within the Russian pale of settlement could not 
persuade themselves that this movement is in some mysterious sense 
the fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy, they would not stir one step to 
carry it into effect. And it is this huge delusion, this colossal mis- 
conception of Jewish history, upon which alone any agitator would 
have to rely if he attempted to get a large following of Jews. An 
orthodox Jew would sooner die in the hot beds of Anti-Semitism 
than move one foot in a direction which he believed to be contrary 
to the Divine will or a frustration of the religious destiny of his race. 
It is difficult for the ordinary Englishman, even though he be a 
Christian, to realise what the faith of an orthodox Jew actually is. 
The intensity of belief in the divine government of the world, the 
absolute assurance as to the future of the chosen band, the fervid 
submission to the will of God, and particularly in reference to the 
Divine dealings with Israel, are stamped upon the heart and nature of 
those millions of Jews in Russia. The dread of persecution never 
has been and never will be the least hindrance to their resistance to 
a policy which they consider to be hostile to the purposes of God. 
Now, one of the most instructive features ofthe present agitation 
is that it has not been initiated by the orthodox rabbis. It is true 
that one of the orthodox rabbis (within the Russian pale) has 
fallen, in with it and has temporarily persuaded himself that it is 
in accordance with Scripture ; but nevertheless the actual lead has 
come from quarters which, however eminent) can in no sense be mis- 
taken for orthodox or even reform Jews. They have told us them- 
selves, with commendable frankness, that the part they are taking is 
quite independent of religious sentiment. This consideration is 
enough to put the orthodox rabbis on their guard. It would have 
been one thing if agnostic Jews had joined a movement initiated by the 
religious party, but it is quite another for the religious elements to 
follow those who are avowedly detached from the religion of their people. 
Now, what is it which constitutes the belief ‘in a restoration to 
the Holy Land based upon Scripture? I shall not quote many texts, 
for it would be necessary to transcribe large sections of the prophetical 
writings, and they are so familiar to English readers that it is only 
necessary to allude to them. ‘Gentiles shall come to thy light and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising’ is scarcely compatible with 
the idea of a fifteenth-rate neutral State dependent not merely upon 
the suzerainty of Turkey, but dependent again upon the guarantee- 
ing Powers of Europe, without whom the Ottoman Empire itself would 
ere this have passed away. But the very countries which most 
torment the Jews—Russia, Germany, and Austria—are three of the 
Powers on whom the guarantee of their safety, nay, of their very 
existence as a separate State, would be dependent. And we are told 
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that the centre of the metropolis, the spot most sacred to the Jews 
themselves, is still to remain the headquarters of all the fanaticism 
not only of every sect of Christians, but of the Moslem faith 
as well. Fancy the most interesting part of London—vwe will say the 
site of Westminster Abbey, and the Abbey itself—being the joint 
property of all the nations in Christendom and the Mohammedans at 
the same time, with each of their garrisons permanently quartered 
around it! After this Jewish State was established, the first act 
would naturally be to rebuild the Temple on the old site, or at any 
rate a kind of cathedral synagogue. We should have to seek the 
permission of the Powers as well as of Turkey. And that permis- 
sion would be refused, and this new Jewish State would be thus 
insulted and outraged on its most tender point before the eyes of the 
world at the very outset. 

Suppose there were a great war in the East, what would be the 
position of the new Jewish State in Syria ? 

It is almost inconceivable that any Jew with a remnant of the 
iron spirit which has made his race the heroes of all ages would 
accept as a final settlement of the so-called Jewish question a 
condition of political impotence and of national paralysis. No; in 
God’s name let us be victims of persecution in other countries, but 
not in ourown. Let us fight for our natural human rights as the 
citizens of any civilised country to the bitter end, but let us not 
submit to form ourselves voluntarily into a State which could only 
exist upon sufferance. 

As an attempt to realise the ideal of Judaism the programme 
formulated at Basle presents the spectacle of the most contemptible, 
if not the most grotesque species of idealism which was ever laid 
before the remnant or the descendants of a great nation. 

Bulgaria! Servia! Roumania! Are these to be the models of 
a renovated Israel ? 

If Dr. Herzl and his followers had propounded a scheme for 
purchasing land in Western Australia, for securing a place of refuge 
for thousands of unhappy Jews in Russia and Galicia, there would be 
some reason in the proposal, and we should have the best possible 
guarantee for human liberty—namely, the protection of the British 
Government. And there would be no question of nationality. If it 
happened that any sect of Christians were the victims of persecution 
throughout Europe, it would be well to find a haven of rest for them. 
But such a course as that is utterly and entirely different from this 
wild agitation for forming a Jewish State. Colonise in Palestine and 
elsewhere by all means, but the words nation and State for the 
Jewish people should never be heard unless and until it can be such 
a nation and such a State as shall harmonise with the ideals of their 
faith, and be worthy of their remarkable origin. 

The authority of the distinguished Chief Rabbi of the united 
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congregations of orthodox Jews in the Queen’s dominions is incon- 
testable in a matter of this kind. I had occasion to quote in the 
Times of the 3rd of September 1897, the speech which he delivered 
on this subject at the annual meeting of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion in July 1897, when he described the Basle Congress as an 
‘egregious blunder.’ But more recently still Dr. Adler has spoken 
from the pulpit, with the utmost precision, against political Zionism. 
This was his sermon on the Feast of Tabernacles on the 9th of 
October, delivered in the Central Synagogue in London. With the 
approval of the Chief Rabbi, of the report of that sermon in the 
Jewish Chronicle of the 15th of October, I quote the following 


passages : 


He felt himself bound to indicate with precision the attitude which he assumed 
with regard to that phase of Zionism which had prompted the meeting of the Basle 
Congress and the publication of several articles in the current reviews. It was 
because he sympathised so deeply with the sufferings of his oppressed brethren, 
because his love for Zion was so ardent, that he viewed several of the proposals 
started at the Congress and advocated in the papers in question with grave appre- 
hension. He was entitled to speak on the subject, as Palestine was happily no 
unknown land to him. He had journeyed to those holy fieldsa few years ago, had 
resided in Jerusalem for some time, had inspected several of the then existing 
colonies, was in weekly communication with the authorities, and had inquired with 
especial care into the capacity of the land for colonisation. The result of the 
endeavours to establish settlements there had not been unpromising. A number 
of the immigrants from Russia and Roumania had been trained to become hardy 
tillers of the soil. Excellent wine and oil were being produced. But it could not 
be said with absolute certainty of any of the existing colonies that they were 
entirely self-supporting. This was mainly owing to the difficulty in disposing of 
the products of the land and to uncertainty of tenure. Now it was proposed that 
Palestine should be acquired and established asa Jewish State under the suzerainty 
of Turkey, and it was anticipated that thereupon three millions of oppressed 
Hebrews would be prepared to quit their native lands and to settle there. Aye, 
no doubt all the wretched starvelings that crowded Russian ghettoes and Galician 
villages, all those heretofore unable to earn a livelihood, would rush to the Land 
of Promise. But how would they be able to live in a land that still suffered from 
the neglect and desolation of centuries, where so much pauperism was still permitted 
to exist P ; 


In pleading this and many equally cogent objections to the 
founding of a Jewish State, the preacher observed that he had been 
met by the rejoinder: ‘It is easy for you who live in peace and 
comfort on British soil to be content with your lot. But what 
solution of the Jewish question do you propose in its stead for the 
millions in Eastern Europe who endure physical and moral degrada- 
tion? he would answer: because one physician fails to discover 
a remedy for his patient’s ills, is another justified in administering 
poison? May it not be anticipated, even as it was once before in 
the world’s history, that a purer spirit of enlightenment and humanity 
would be roused and disperse the darkness of medizwval prejudices ?” 
In reply to the argument that failure to co-operate in the establish- 
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ment of a Jewish State indicated un-faith in the Messianic predic- 
tions, he quoted the rabbinical dictum on the words of the Song of 
Songs, ‘I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, that ye stir not 
up nor awake his love until he please.’ ‘The Lord has conjured 
Israel that they shall not seek to obtain possession of the Holy Land 
before the appointed time.’ He quoted the words of his text, which 
stated that its former happiness would be restored when I shall bring 
again their captivity. But there were many methods by which they 
could manifest their love for Zion and their interest in its welfare. 
No more valuable service could be rendered to the cause of the 
rehabitation of the Land of Israel than by promoting the success of 
the existing settlements, by establishing depots for disposing of their 
wine and their oil, their oranges and their citrons, by the planting 
of factories and the encouraging of manual industry. Existing 
charities should be properly administered, due provision should be 
made for education. Self-help should take the place of chronic 
pauperism. And if we indeed desired to hasten the Divine redemp- 
tion, no teaching could be clearer or more incisive than the prophecy, 
‘The Redeemer shall come unto Zion and to them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord.’ 

Mr. Bentwich’s description of the poverty and the misery of the 
Jews in the Russian pale within which their residence is restricted 
is a true one. So also are his accounts of the horrors incidental to 
Anti-Semitism in other countries of Europe. But Mr. Bentwich 
and the other advocates of political Zionism fail to see that all the 
wretchedness of our people as victims of persecution does not con- 
stitute a valid argument for attempting to form a Jewish State in 
Palestine. The only possible argument that could justify such a 
movement would be to prove that a Jewish Stee in Palestine would 
be a real haven of rest and a deliverance from misery to freedom. 
No such demonstration is forthcoming.’ On the contrary, there is 
every reason to apprehend that the privation and oppression which 
Jews endure in Russia and Roumania would merely be transferred to 
another place if they could succeed in forming themselves into a 
separate State in Palestine. 

Can the advocates of this scheme point to a single instance of a 
population enjoying complete liberty who have been subject to the 
rule of the Turkish Government—a population, one must add, which 
does not profess the Moslem creed? Terrible as the conditions of 
large Jewish populations in Russia and Roumania and Galicia are at 
the present day, their condition cannot be said to be hopeless, for 
there is no finality about it. 

In Russia and in Roumania they are struggling for emancipation 
as Russian and Roumanian citizens. The backward civilisation of 
those countries is not in the nature of things a final condition, any 
more than the backward condition of England or France two centuries 
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ago was final. Progress of thought and of education must inevitably 
work a change in the state of public opinion in such an empire as 
Russia. It is not in accord with the philosophy of human history that 
a great and powerful nation with the vast geographical dimensions of 
Russia, standing as it does within the pale of Christian profession, can 
for ever remain stagnant and unprogressive. It may be that she is 
as far behind the civilisation of other Christian States as can be 
measured by a century of time or by two centuries—but it would be 
unhistorical and untrue to the experience of human affairs to take it 
for granted that Christianity shall for all time in one half of Europe 
wear the garb of paganism and stagnation. So long as the Jews 
remain scattered in different parts of the globe there must always 
remain a reasonable hope that in one country after another emancipa- 
tion will be effected. 

Suppose in the Middle Ages, when the Jews were expelled from 
England, this panic-stricken pessimism had seized them, and they 
had formed themselves into an independent State in Syria. What 
would have been the consequence? We should at this day, in all 
probability, have been thrown back in the tide of civilisation as an 
oppressed, downtrodden Oriental caste with the nominal badge of 
nationality, but without the power of national independence. Our 
ancestors suffered and waited during the dark centuries between the 
age of Edward the First and that of Cromwell. And now we are part 
of so many European States existing not on sufferance, but upon the 
principles of natural human rights. To withdraw from a State in 
which we are even persecuted is to abandon our claim to those natural 
human rights to which every unit in each State is entitled, and from 
which he is only excluded through the operation of false views and 
of demented philosophy. 

Palestine is the last place on earth to select for the settlement of 
a Jewish State just because it is Palestine. A settlement there 
means a final settlement. For good or for evil it would represent 
the end of all things, an absorption of every principle for which we 
have struggled since our ancestors were exiled. And we know that 
the whole of Palestine could not contain the Jewish population of the 
world, for it is no bigger than Wales. 

It is clear that the ideals of the Hebrew prophets as to a restora- 
tion of Israel were founded on the belief that Zion would be only the 
centre and not the circumference of the redeemed people. They 
assumed as an indispensable condition that the whole world would 
be of one mind with the Jews upon the one subject for which they 
exist in their distinctiveness. ‘The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea,’ ‘the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb, and nation shall not lift sword against nation.’ 
These were the metaphors of the universal peace and unanimity of 
thought which a restored Israel is to represent. 
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Can it be said that the present state of Europe suggests the 
faintest sign of such aconsummation ? Turkey or Russia would not be 
unwilling to accept twenty millions of money if the Jews were capable 
of raising it for the purchase of Palestine and sufficiently bereft of 
reason to do so. Would the acceptance of that revenue be any 
guarantee of our national independence? Not a hundred millions 
could purchase it from Powers so hostile to the welfare of the Jewish 
people as to render their lives intolerable in their own countries. 
But suppose the purchase money were paid, where is the money to 
come from to build cities, to irrigate the country, and to establish 
industries ? 

I deny utterly that the goal of our race is at all of the same 
nature as that of other peoples, such as the Servians and the Bulgarians, 
who were struggling for national separateness. National separateness 
is not the goal of Jewish history. Our aim is purely a religious one. 
To preserve in the world the consciousness of a certain defined 
monotheism, not quite the same as that taught by Christianity, is 
the purpose for which the Jewish people liveon. Jewish nationality, 
if ever it should be restored, would be a mere incident in the drama 
of our history, not necessarily an indispensable incident. There are 
two distinct views of Judaism. Many of us believe that it is the will 
of God that our mission, Divine alike in its origin and in its main- 
tenance, shall be executed by means of our very dispersion ; that we 
shall bear witness of the truths committed to us not in one corner of 
the world as a separate nation, but throughout the globe as part of 
every other nation. To come together in a permanent resettlement 
would be a frustration of the objects of the mission of our race. 

The religious view of the subject is of far greater consequence 
than Dr. Herzl and Dr. Max Nordau have considered. They have 
approached the problem solely from the social and political point of 
view, regarding the religious aspect of the question as a mere detail. 
This is the huge mistake which they have made—and it is upon this 
point that the scheme will receive the utmost resistance from religious 
Jews. Here orthodox and reform Jews will unite. We will 
never consent to sacrifice the goal of our race and of our religion to 
a social expedient, however pressing. The Jews were never in- 
tended to be, nor are they capable of becoming, a separate political 
nationality. 

I cannot share Mr. Bentwich’s feeling of indifference (expressed 
in this Review on page 634, October number 1897) as to whether we 
might be required to live under the suzerainty of the Sultan or the 
joint guarantees of the Powers. Personally, and I am by no means 
an exception, I should utterly object to live under the one or the other. 
Our co-religionists in Roumania have had twenty years’ experience of 
living under the joint guarantee of the Powers. And they have learnt 
to their bitter cost that the vital forty-third article of the Treaty of 
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Berlin, upon which their freedom absolutely depended, was permitted 
by the Powers to be absolutely ignored by the new pettykingdom. I 
should like to remind Mr. Bentwich that when our ancestors were a 
nation in the political sense they were not dependent upon guarantee- 
ing Powers or suzerainties. They stood or fell by themselves until 
the Babylonian captivity. And from that time forward their political 
existence as such did not advance the supreme ideals of Judaism. 

After the sufferings of ages no Jew ought to desire a revival of 
the national life except on the terms of the Hebrew prophets, ‘ Out 
of Zion shall the Law go forth, and the Word of God from Jerusalem.’ 
A document which is regarded by the whole of Christendom as the 
revealed word of God gives expression to the following description of 
the kind of restoration for which Israel is to look—and who that 
reads it can associate with it for one instant the thought of suzerain- 
ties, guaranteeing Powers, and syndicates for the purchase of the soil 
from a bankrupt State? 

‘Sing, O Heavens, and be joyful, O earth; and break forth into 
singing, O mountains; for the Lord hath comforted His people, and 
will have merey upon His afflicted. But Zion said, The Lord 
hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.’ 
(Isaiah xlix.) 

Then follows a denunciation of those nations who oppress our people. 
And we are to be ‘redeemed,’ continues the prophet, ‘ without money.’ 
If Palestine is ours by inheritance and by right, why should we pay 
for it? If we do not inherit it, then no purchase will make it ours. 
What could be more ignominious than to offer terms of purchase for 
that which is our own by Divine inheritance ? Those who believe in 
the restoration should not admit that the land of our forefathers is 
the rightful possession of any people but ourselyes. 

If Dr. Herzl does not rely upon winning the co-operation of those 
Jews who believe in the fulfilment of their Scriptures, which does he 
suppose are going to support the movement? Certainly not those 
who do not believe in the inspiration or the truth of Scriptural ideals. 
To a Jew who has discarded the Biblical aspects of Judaism, Pales- 
tine can have no permanent attraction. If he wanted to forma Jewish 
State, Palestine would be the one place on earth which he would 
scrupulously avoid. It has nothing to recommend it except its 
Biblical associations. 

The West, and not the East, is the natural sphere for political 
development. The deadening influence of Turkish rule and Eastern 
civilisation as we know them to-day are not suggestive of progress and 
enlightenment any more than Russian ideas are indicative of freedom 
and liberty. 

It is therefore to the religious Jew, and him only, who holds certain 
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views in regard to the Bible, that Palestine can seem to be the place 
in which Judaism is again to be re-established. Here we come face 
to face with a deeper objection to the scheme of Dr. Herzl and his 
coadjutors. 

There is a growing school of religious thought among earnest 
and devout minds within the pale of Judaism with whom the 
conception of the Jewish religion is absolutely at variance with 
the notion of national separateness. There is among us a most 
profound sense of the ever-widening range of Judaism as a spiritual 
force in the world. The memorable words, ‘Out of Zion shall the 
Law go forth, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem,’ which hold 
a prominent place in the Jewish ritual, represent a totally different 
idea in this school of thought from that of national separateness. 
Briefly, the view is this: The message of religious truth has come 
out of Zion, and is to spread throughout the four quarters of the 
globe. Israel is a standing priesthood to minister to mankind. It 
is an order which was founded in Zion, but its mission is not a local 
one. It is universal. Any scheme which narrowed the confines of 
Judaism to one geographical locale would be a retrogression—and 
indeed a stifling of the fuller aspirations of the faith. There is thus 
a religious opposition to this movement based upon fundamental 
spiritual conceptions. If one half of the Jewish race were to resolve 
to make for Palestine, the other half would protest against the 
movement as a grave misunderstanding of the genius of Judaism. 
But it is unlikely that any more than a section of the Jews will 
desire restoration to Palestine upon such terms as those of the Basle 
Congress. 

It must never be forgotten that the supreme aim of Judaism is the 
spread and not the compression ofits religious influence. The Jews of 
any one school of thought or of any particular country have an indis- 
putable right to form themselves into a separate State or into a separate 
religious sect, but they can have no title to claim a restoration of Israel 
in Palestine without the unanimous concurrence of the whole House of 
Israel. The mere opposition on the part of any considerable minority 
of Jews, such as the bulk of the Jewish communities of England and of 
the United States, would ipso facto deprive the movement of that con- 
dition of national restoration which is indispensable to it. The Jews of 
England and of the United States or of any other country would have an 
undoubted right to claim a complete adherence to the Jewish religion 
whilst standing aloof from the formation of a new national separateness. 
There must be unanimity in the case of a communion forming itself 
intoanation. Ifthe promoters of the Basle Congress were to be suc- 
cessful so far as effecting the purchase of Palestine and the establish- 
ment there of a petty neutral State, there might simultaneously arise 
as great a religious revolution within the fold of Judaism as that 
which brought about the foundation of Christianity. We, the Jews of 
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Western Europe and of America, would feel bound to separate our- 
selves completely from the Jews of the East. And there would be 
two Judaisms—namely, a Judaism of nationality and a Judaism of 
religious ideals. It is not difficult to conceive which of two such 
parties would become more completely identified with the ultimate 
spiritual progress of mankind. 

There is a further objection to political Zionism, which lies even 
deeper than the particular conceptions of a certain religious system. 
Stepping outside the considerations of race and creed, it is a philo- 
sophical necessity to look at human progress jin the abstract. The 
multiplication of separate nationalities does not tend in the long-run 
to the civilisation of mankind. The more we limit the number of 
separate States, the better for the world at large. The appeal to the 
instincts of separatism is born of a stagnant or retrograde political 
condition. The very fact that it does not take root in the heart of 
great democracies nor flourish in atmospheres of political freedom 
points to its retrogressive tendency. The unification of Italy and the 
establishment of the German Empire have been in our age the two 
most remarkable movements making for civilisation. So, too, Imperial 
federation in the British Empire, and the union of many races and 
many sects under one political organism, are ideas of consummate 
importance in the general progress of humanity. If it were conceiv- 
able to reduce the number of political constitutions to one colossal 
empire embracing the whole human family having one common 
interest, we should attain the loftiest ideal both of the Hebrew pro- 
phets and of the Gospels. If we cannot make any considerable 
advance towards that consummation, let us abstain from a single step 
backwards. The People of the Book, if they are anything at all, are 
the hereditary guardians of religious ideas which are to signify union, 
not separation. Judaism would be nothing but a relic of archxology 
if it did not possess within itself the incomparable spirit of evolution 
and development. The entire history of Judaism for two thousand 
years has been the history of martyrdom forareligious idea. Within 
five or six generations the ancestors of the English Jews were in the 
same state of oppression and misery as the Jews of Russia to-day. But 
are we to sacrifice the history of thousands of years because Russia is 
backward, and because Austria or France shows symptoms of retro- 
gression? Let us rather endure further suffering for a few more 
generations yet than take a plunge which would stultify our past and 
stifle the sublime aspirations of the future. 

OswaLD JOHN SIMON. 
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AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE 


THE following incidents of a journey in British Central Africa may 
perhaps be of some interest as illustrative of the difficulties of 
traveiling in that country in 1893 compared with what they are to-day, 
after five years of the energetic and wise rule of the Administrator, 
Sir Harry Johnston. 

In January of 1893 W and myself found ourselves camped 
at the south end of Lake Nyassa, after a rambling journey from 
Blantyre over the high plateau of Angoniland. Our tents were 
pitched in an ideal position, under some huge shady trees, and close 
to the shore of the lake, so that we could hear the wavelets breaking 
on the sand, and could almost delude ourselves with the idea that we 
were once more on the seacoast. Hippos were disporting themselves 
in large numbers a little way out, and we had some good fun with 
them now and then. In one of these hunts my canoe was capsized 
about half a mile from the shore, and it was all I could do to get to 
land. We had with us about a hundred carriers, and as, owing to 
our protracted ramblings, our stock of calico and beads had run out, 
we were hard put to it to know how to get grain to feed this large 
caravan. We went out every day to shoot game for the men, but it 
was heart-breaking work, for the rainy season was in full swing and 
the whole country was simply flooded. Most of the game had taken 
refuge in the hills. About the middle of January we decided to 
strike camp and make our way back to Blantyre, the nearest spot we 
could hope to get supplies. We followed the course of the Shiri 
River, and after several days of weary tramping, most of the time 
through mud and water over our ankles, we reached Fort Johnston. 

The following morning W was laid up with an attack of fever 
and could not travel. It was impossible, owing to want of food, to 
keep the men till he was better, so we arranged that he should go 
down the river in a canoe and that I should take the caravan on by 
land to Blantyre. The men behaved very pluckily, and, although 
they had been on very short commons for the last few days, I heard 
no grumbling, and we got along at a good pace. 

The next morning as we were passing through some scattered 
villages I noticed that they were all deserted, and that on every 
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little eminence was a native, as though on the look out. I was 
puzzled how to account for this, called a halt for breakfast, and sent 
my interpreter to inquire what was going on. He soon came back 
with a very long face, evidently thoroughly frightened. I laughed 
at him and said : ‘ Well, Tom, what’s the matter, are there lions about, 
or what has scared you?’ ‘No, sir,’ he said, ‘there was a big 
fight yesterday at the next village between the white people and the 
natives, and lots were killed. This is why the villages are deserted. 

Directly my carriers heard this a regular panic set in. They 
snatched up their loads and bolted into the bush, and I had the 
greatest difficulty to collect them again. As soon as I had got 
them together I explained to them, through Tom, what had happened, 
and proposed that we should march straight on and endeavour to 
join forces with the whites. There was a general howl at that, and 
they all declared they would leave their loads and run away. I saw 
it was no use trying to induce them to go on, so we decided to leave 
the track and take a circuitous route through the bush, until we 
had got to the south of all the villages of this tribe. There was no 
difficulty in starting the men, the bother was to keep them in check 
and together. Each man seemed to want to go his own way and as 
fast as he could. Tom was a great lelp to me, and at last we got 
them into regular marching order again. 

It was hard work pushing our way along without a track, as the 
cover was terribly dense, and the leaders had to beat the long matted 
grass down with sticks, thus making it necessary to change those in 
front now and then as they got tired. We covered a good deal of 
ground that day, and camped towards sunset well beyond pursuit, 
as I thought. 

As the men were thoroughly done up, I told Tom to dole them 
out some oatmeal from my small stock, and while he was doing this 
stripped my clothes off and went down with only a towel to a small 
pool of water a few yards from the camp. No sooner had I got into 
the water than I heard the most fiendish yells, followed immediately 
by a volley from forty or fifty guns. At the same time I caught 
sight of all my men bolting past me like rabbits. I jumped up with 
the intention of making to the camp for a rifle, but saw that it was 
useless attempting it. The enemy were already in possession, and as 
they had seen me I deemed ‘discretion the better part of valour’ 
and bolted across a patch of open veldt at my best pace. The bullets 
whistled round me, and I doubled into some tall grass, knowing full 
well that I could not hope to outpace them without boots or socks 
on. I crawled along in this tall cover, obliterating my trail as I 
went as well as I could by pushing up the grass behind me, and when 
I thought I had gone far enough lay full length on the ground to 
await events. 

The natives seemed to have scattered themselves about in the 
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cover, whether looking for me or not I could not tell. I only knew 
that once or twice they came unpleasantly close, so that I expected a 
spear every minute, but if they did not discover my whereabouts for 
half an hour or so I was safe, as it was getting dusk. 

As it got dark I began to realise that there was very little chance 
of getting into the camp again, so took my bearings by the stars, 
having made up my mind that I should have to get back the best 
way I could to Metope, on the Shiri River, which I calculated was 
about eighty miles off. I stopped quiet until about ten o’clock, and 
then could stand it no longer. The large stinging flies and mosquitos 
seemed to be eating me up, so that I could not lie still. I crept 
back to within a short distance of the camp, whence I could hear the 
men talking and breaking open my cases. I was naturally loth to 
leave without an attempt to recover some clothing and a gun, but 
from the conversation I overheard they were evidently going to make 
a night of it, and would carry off everything in the morning. I 
reluctantly had to make up my mind for an eighty mile walk in 
puris naturalibus through an utterly strange country. It was not 
a pleasant prospect, but had to be faced if I meant to save my life. 
I left my cover, and crept very cautiously across the open space 
until I gained the bush on the opposite side. When I had walked a 
mile or so, something darted up right in front of me and disappeared 
in the darkness. I thought it was some animal, and went up to 
the spot, where to my surprise I found a grass mat used by natives 
for sleeping in. I could tell from the unsavoury smell inseparable 
from such habitations that I was close to a village, and concluded that 
the inhabitants had heard the firing going on in the evening, and, as 
is their custom, were sleeping scattered about in the bush. Anyhow, 
I thought I had better take advantage of this piece of luck, so rolled 
up the mat and carried it with me. 

I soon afterwards came to a deep creek heavily timbered, and 
when I got to the other side I found I had lost my bearings altogether. 
By this time, as may be imagined, I was considerably bruised and 
knocked about, and my feet were in a bad state. I reached a piece 
of open ground and sat down to wait till daylight. What a night it 
was! A night that will live in my memory always. Jackals and 
hyzenas were playing about in most unpleasant proximity, but worst 
of all the mosquitos! How they did feast themselves on the many 
raw parts of my body! I spent part of the night in trying to make 
some sandals of grass to protect my feet, but had to give it up. 

I was most thankful when daylight came. As soon as there was 
sufficient light I climbed a tree, and could see in the far distance the 
range of hills under which Metope lies, so lost no time in setting 
out. The ground was very rough and stony and my feet very 
painful, but go on I must. At about ten o’clock I reached a dense 
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bed of dry reeds 10 or 12 feet high and was puzzled what to do, as 
they seemed almost impenetrable. 

I climbed a high tree and could then see that it was only about 
400 yards across, soinI went. The only way I could make any head- 
way at all was to put the whole weight of my body against the reeds 
and break them down. The dried leaves cut like razors, and I several 
times sat down thoroughly worn out, and felt inclined to give in 
altogether. But after a few minutes’ rest I would pluck up courage 
again and struggle on. 

At last, after what seemed to me hours of the hardest work I ever 
experienced, I emerged on the other side, a most pitiable object, 
simply torn to pieces. A few hundred yards further on I came across 
a well-beaten path running at right angles to the line I was taking. 
After climbing a tree and taking a good look ahead over what seemed 
a sea of bush extending for many miles, I came to the conclusion 
that it was simply impossible for me to push my way any further 
through such a jungle, and as the path must lead somewhere, 
decided to take it. The sun was then intensely hot, and, although I 
carried a small branch to protect my bare head from the fierce rays, 
I at times felt very dizzy. An hour or so later I suddenly saw about 
twenty natives, all carrying guns, coming along the path, and, not 
knowing whether they were enemies or not, was doubtful what to do, 
but decided that I had better put a bold face on it and try to get 
some information about my route. As they came close to me I 
hailed them, but, instead of answering, they all disappeared in the 
bush, and in spite of shouting that I only wanted to talk to them I 
never saw them again. They must have thought I was some ghostly 
creature or other, [suppose. The going along this path seemed quite 
easy work compared to pushing my way through the long grass and 
thorn bushes, in spite of the fact that I was pretty raw all over and 
my feet bruised and full of thorns. I had become almost indifferent 
to the pain, and realised that the great thing was to keep going, for 
if I rested I never should be able to start again. At about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, to my intense relief, I reaclred a large village 
of several thousand inhabitants. In these native villages there is 
always a large open space or courtyard in the middle, and I walked 
into this one, feeling, I must say, that I did not cut at all an 
imposing figure. Notasoul was to beseen. The place seemed to be 
deserted. After a few minutes I saw heads poking out of the different 
huts, and when they had taken stock of me, and satisfied themselves 
that I was harmless, they gradually came out, and in a short time I 
was surrounded by hundreds of astonished natives. Picking out one 
who looked like a man of some importance, I explained to him what 
had happened. He answered that he had heard all about it, and that 
my men had passed through his village in the middle of the night. 
I went on to tell him that it was perfectly impossible for me to go 
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on any further, and that if he would send men down to the Admini- 
strator, a hammock would be sent up for me to be carried in, and his 
men would be well paid for their journey. 

Upon hearing this, the old men got together and had a long 
confab, the result of which I awaited with intense anxiety. After 
much talking and excited gesticulations, they came to me and said 
they had decided to send two men to the Administrator. I was 
delighted, and asked them to give me a dry mealie leaf and a charred 
stick, and with these I wrote a note to Sir Harry Johnston explain- 
ing the plight I was in. Just as these men were starting off, an old 
man, who had evidently been out hunting, stalked into the circle with 
a gun and asked what was going on. It was explained to him, and 
he at once said that I could not stay in his village, and that he could 
not send anyone to Metope. My spirits went down to zero. He went 
on to say that, being without boots and clothes, I must have travelled 
very slowly, and that if the people who attacked us, a mixture of the 
Liwonde tribe and a start gang, were following me, and caught me 
up in his village, they would burn the whole place down. 

I expostulated with him in every way I could, and told him I 
simply was unable to go on. He still refused to keep me. I then 
threatened that if he turned me out in this way I should get the 
Administrator to send up his soldiers to punish him. It was all to 
no purpose. OnI must go. I really felt that I could not do it, for 
I was dead beat, but fifty or sixty men soon got round me and 
hustled me out of the village. How I did long for my rifle! If I 
had been armed, even though alone, they would not have dared to 
treat me in this way. The first mile or so was very painful, as I was 
weak from want of food and my feet were badly swollen ; but after a 
time I got on fairly well, though I had given up any hopes of ever 
reaching Metope. Towards sunset I reached a river running very 
rapidly, and swollen owing to recent rains. I went up and down to 
look for a crossing but found none, so jumped in toswim for it. The 
current was too much for me in my weak state, and I was washed 
back to the bank I had started from. As soon as I sat down I was 
seized with a bad attack of ague, brought on by the cold water after 
being broiled by the sun all day. Then for the first time my courage 
deserted me, and I had to own myself beaten. I saw a single hut 
not far off, and struggled to it. I went inside, and dropped down 
shivering with ague. The owner soon turned up, and seeing the 
state I was in agreed to let me stay the night. His wife gave mea 
little warm gruel, which was a great comfort. All that night I lay 
on the bare ground, more dead than alive, perished with eold and 
aching from head to foot. Daylight was very welcome. In the 
morning I asked the owner of the hut to take a note to the Adminis- 
trator, but he said he had no food to give me while he was away, 
and would go and tell his chief I was there. His wife then oame in 
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to say that some people were outside who wanted to see me. Might 
they come in? I was perfectly indifferent, and said yes. Three 
women came in, had a good look at me, and went out again. Then 
three more came in; and so it went on, until quite two hundred 
inquisitive females had attended my levee. Later on in the morning 
six men turned up, and said they had been sent by the chief to carry 
me up to his village. 

I found it difficult to move out of the hut. My feet were swollen 
to twice their natural size, and my legs were as though encased in 
plaster of Paris, as they were perfectly raw from pushing through 
the long grass, and had hardened in the night so that I could not 
bend them. When I got outside they told me to lie down, and 
taking the strips of calico which the natives in these parts wear 
round their loins, they wound them round and round me, until I 
felt I must have looked like an Egyptian mummy. They then got 
some strips of bark, tied me up tight, slung me on to a pole, and off 
they started at a good run, four men carrying me at a time, two at 
each end of the pole. I felt rather dubious as to what they were 
going to do with me, but can’t say I took much interest in anything at 
that time. After what seemed to me a good long journey we reached 
a river. My carriers dashed in. Half the time I was under water, as 
they could not hold me high enough, but we got across safely. Towards 
mid-day we reached a large village, I was deposited on the ground, 
my wrappings taken off, and told that this was the chief’s hut. 

A venerable looking old man with a pleasant face soon came out, 
shook hands, and said he was very sorry to see me soill. He also 
said that he had heard all about the cause of my dilemma. He 
pointed out a hut, and told his men to carry me into it. I was 
thankful to be able to lie down and rest. 

In the afternoon a man came in with some dried fish and a little 
porridge, which I devoured greedily, as I was very hungry. I again 
spent a very unpleasant night, for though I had a grass mat to cover 
myself with, my body had been so skinned by the sun that the 
irritation of the mat was more than I could stand, and I had to do 
without it. In the morning, when the chief came to visit me, I 
asked him to send two men to Metope with a letter, and he agreed 
to do so. I wrote a note to the Administrator and the men started 
off. The chief apologised for not giving me more food, and said the 
crops were very bad the last year and his people were starving. I 
asked him to send me a little meal to make poultices for my feet, as 
they were covered with festering wounds and very painful. But 
when the meal came, instead of making poultices, I ate it, as I was 
very hungry. So the time went on, until I had been at this village 
a week, and I began to fear that the men could not have reached 
Metope, or had perhaps been captured on the way by slave dealers. 


But one morning the chief came to tell me that some strangers were 
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approaching, and I was soon shaking hands with my interpreter 
‘Tom.’ His face was a picture. Poor chap, he was so delighted to 
find me alive still. 

The Administrator, having heard that I was amongst this tribe, 
had sent him with ten soldiers to look for me. I inquired about 
my men, and Tom said they had all, except five, reached Metope 
safely. These five were probably captured by the slavers, as they 
were never heard of again. He had brought me a suit of pyjamas, 
a helmet, an umbrella from Captain Johnston of the Sikhs, also a 
little coffee, a bottle of whisky, and two ducks, which he had just 
shot. I had a good square meal for the first time for many a day. 
And what a comfort it was to get a suit of soft pyjamas over 
my very tender body! I felt a different man. Early the next 
morning we started off, the soldiers carrying me in a ‘ machila,’ and 
two of the chief's men going with us, so that I could send him a 
present for his hospitality. In the evening we reached Metope, 
having covered about fifty miles in the day. The excitement and 
the travelling brought on a bad attack of fever, so that I was rather 
knocked up at the end of the journey. Mr. Haw, the British agent, 
came to meet me and kindly found room for me in his grass hut. 
My men were all on the bank of the river, looking rather ashamed of 
themselves, and astonished to see me alive, as they had told Mr. 
Haw that they ran away because I had been killed. I asked eagerly 
for news, and heard that Sir Harry, with his Sikhs and European 
officers, had gone up the river to punish the Liwonde tribe, and that 
they expected some heavy fighting. At twelve o’clock that night the 
quartermaster of one of the British gunboats woke me up, and said 
he had just come down from the camp, twelve miles up the river, 
and that they were hemmed in by natives. He had been sent down 
by the Administrator in a canoe to get more ammunition, and as 
many volunteers as possible. Luckily some Soudanese soldiers 
belonging to an expedition commanded by Major Von Wissman were 
passing at the time. The following morning they were enlisted, and, 
together with all the Europeans, were despatched up the river in a 
barge to reinforce the gallant little band. As I was useless in a 
time like this, not being able to move off the bed, I got my carriers 
together, and we started off for Blantyre vid Zomba, ten men taking 
it in turn to carry my machila. As soon as I reached Blantyre Dr. 
Scott, of the Scotch mission, kindly took me in hand, and in a month 
or so my many sores healed up, and two months afterwards my feet 
were quite sound. As soon as W turned up we left Blantyre, 
and travelled down the Shiri and Zambesi Rivers in a small boat to 
Chinde, whence we took ship to Durban, where we arrived with 
nothing but the clothes we stood up in, as our goods were never 
recovered. I am pleased to be able to say that Sir Harry taught the 
Liwonde tribe a lesson which they are not likely to ever forget. 

ARTHUR BaRinG KOE. 





A CATHOLIC’S VIEW 
OF ‘HELBECK OF BANNISDALE’ 


Every reader—and especially every Catholic reader—of the fascina- 
ting pages of Robert Elsmere will turn with curious interest toa 
novel by Mrs. Ward, of which the scene is laid in a Catholic house- 
hold, and the object seems to be to delineate the influence of the 
Catholic Church on ordinary life. It is exclusively under this aspect 
that I now propose to consider Helbeck of Bannisdale. I shall 
not attempt any general criticism of it, though I cannot forbear to 
express my keen appreciation of its wonderful literary skill, of its 
vivid and life-like pictures of English life, and of the intense interest 
with which Mrs. Ward clothes the personality of the men and women 
to whom she introduces us. But I must pass over all these, and 
limit myself simply to the question of its truth and accuracy, in so 
far as it portrays the relations of the Catholic Church to English 
society, and the tone imparted to those who are guided by Catholic 
principles, and who live and breathe in a Catholic atmosphere. 

But perhaps I may be allowed one little criticism which has a 
bearing on my subject. The book has the name of Helbeck of 
Bannisdale, but after a careful reading I cannot say that he is the 
character that leaves upon my mind the deepest impression. It is 
Laura Fountain, rather than Alan Helbeck, who is the most prominent 
personage in its pages; it is her history, rather than that of Alan, 
around which the interest of the story centres. It is her attitude to 
all things Catholic, on which our attention is concentrated. It is 
she who chiefly attracts our notice, moves our pity, and, I do not 
hesitate to add, enlists on her side our sympathy and our love. 

For Laura Fountain with all her faults is a most attractive and 
lovable girl. Her clinging affection for her father’s memory, her 
strength of will joined to that desire to be conquered which is an 
essential part of a true woman, her maidenly reserve, her unselfish 
devotion in the presence of sorrow and of death, her secret craving 
after an ideal, and her hatred of all that is mean and base and 
cowardly, her love of purity, and her unswerving courage in the 
face of circumstances the most difficult—all these, to say nothing of 
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her personal grace and beauty, can scarcely fail to win the heart of 
the reader, and lead him to hope and expect a happy termination to 
the chequered story of her life. 

And here I find the first great blot on Mrs. Ward’s book. Poor 
Laura’s unhappy end, though it does not impair the literary merit 
ef the story, mars in no small degree its artistic beauty. It is 
altogether out of harmony with all that has gone before. That one 
whom we have learned to love and admire should end her life by a 
cowardly, vulgar, selfish crime, raises in us a feeling, not merely of 
sorrow and disappointment, but of disgust and indignation. What- 
ever the purport of the book may be, and of this I shall speak 
presently, the concluding scene is an open confession of failure on 
the part of the writer. It is a cynical acknowledgment that her 
ideal of life is a disastrous one, and has the most fatal and degrading’ 
consequences. We do not exactly blame Mrs. Ward for it. She is 
compelled to it by her false position. It is her only way of sup- 
porting her thesis that revolt against the influences with which 
Laura is surrounded must be maintained to the end. In her desire 
to avoid anything like submission she is driven to the clumsy 
alternative of making her heroine commit the most ignoble and. 
dastardly of crimes. 

What renders this termination of poor Laura’s struggles the 
more unpardonable is that only a few pages before she had shown 
signs of yielding. The womanly instinct, the desire to be conquered, 
had declared itself. Her love for Helbeck had combined with the 
softening influences of her stepmother’s deathbed. She had realised 
the force of the saying that Catholicism is the faith to die in. It 
was indeed a human affection which had finally broken down the 
barrier, but still there was the fact that broken down it had been. 
‘If you can’t love me unless I am a Catholic I must just bea 
Catholic, if any power can make me one. Why, Father Leadham 
can persuade me—he must! ... Iam nothing but an ignorant, 
foolish girl. And he has persuaded so many wise people, you have 
often told me. Oh, he must, he must persuade me!’ (p. 447). 

If, after this, the baneful shadow of a mere obstinate, irrational, 
self-willed rebellion falls on the poor child, and drives her without 
rhyme or reason to the detestable crime which she is represented as 
committing, all this is a virtual acknowledgment not only of the 
miserable failure, but of the heartless cruelty of the sceptical creed 
which Mrs. Ward desires to glorify. 

I have begun with this concluding scene because it is this which 
really gives us the key to the whole book. Its object is, if I read 
it aright, to justify revolt by discrediting the only consistent and 
logical form of Christianity. I will now examine how far Mrs. Ward 
pursues her end in accordance with the ordinary principles of truth 
and justice. 
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This brings us back to Alan Helbeck himself. He is introduced 
+o us as walking through his park on his way to meet his sister and 
Laura, who are coming to live with him in his solitary and desolate 
home. He is reflecting on his loneliness. 

‘ It’s strange how much more alone I’ve felt in this place of late than I used to 
feel ’"—was Helbeck’s reflection upon it, at last. ‘I reckon it’s since I sold the 
Leasownes land. Or is it, perhaps—— 

He fell into a reverie marked by a frowning expression, and a harsh drawing- 
down of the mouth. But gradually, as he swung along, muttered words began to 
escape him, and his hand went to a book that he carried in his pocket. ‘ O dust, 
dearn of Me to obey! Learn of Me, Oearth and clay, to humble thyself, and to cast 
thyself under the feet of all men for the love of Me.’ As he murmured the words, 
which soon became inaudible, his aspect cleared, his eyes raised themselves again 
to the landscape, and became once more conscious of its growth and life (p. 5). 


Now this quotation, most beautiful in the pages of the Imitation 
of Christ, jars upon us in its present setting. It is meant to jar 
upon us. It is intended to imply a struggle between the common 
sense of an English gentleman and landowner whose distinct duty it 
is to keep up his house and grounds conformably to his station, and 
the unhealthy and morbid spirit of asceticism and self-renunciation 
which has led him gradually to strip himself bare and sell his land, 
in order to feed the Catholic charities which are gradually eating 
him out of house and home. This morbid spirit is represented as 


the result of his Jesuit training. His sister explains this to Mr. 
Fountain, a Cambridge scholar and a complete sceptic, whom she had 
married some years before the story opens. She had been staying at 
a seaside place where she made Mr. Fountain’s acquaintance and 
expressed to him her distaste of the miserable home where she and 
her younger brother were living. 


Gradually he made her explain herself. The brother, it appeared, was twelve 
‘years younger than herself, and had been brought up first at Stonyhurst, and after- 
wards at Louvain, in constant separation from the rest of the family. He had 
never had much in common with his home since at Stonyhurst he had come under 
the influence of a Jesuit teacher, who, in the language of old Helbeck, had turned 
him into ‘a fond sort of fellow’ swarming with notions that could only serve to 
carry the family decadence a step further (p. 26). 


The result of this Jesuit influence is that Alan makes his sister’s 
life a very miserable one. 


‘It’s hard to be always pulled up and set right by some one you've nursed in his 
cradle. Oh! I don’t mean he says anything—he and I never had words in our 
lives. But it is the way he has of doing things—the changes he makes. You feel 
‘how he disapproves of you—he doesn’t like my friends, our old friends—the house is 
like a desert since he came, And the money he gives away! The priests just 
suck us dry, and he hasn’t got it to give. Oh! I know it’s all very wicked of me, 
‘ut when I think of going back to him—just us two, you know, in that old house 
-—and all the trouble about money——’ 

Her voice failed her. 

“* Well, don’t go back,’ said Fountain, laying his hand on her arm (pp. 26, 27), 
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When Fountain dies, his wife, who had during bis lifetime given 
up the practice of her religion, is smitten with remorse, and deter- 
mines in her helplessness and regret for the past to return with her 
stepdaughter Laura to Bannisdale, The girl, who was devoted to 
her father and had imbibed from him the spirit of revolt. and aloof- 
ness from all religion, comes with her, firmly resolved to resist all 
the influences of the place, On their arrival this resolution is 
strengthened by the state of things that she encounters there. ‘The 
house is almost stripped bare—here and there-some lingering fragment 
of fine furniture, but as a rule bareness, poverty, and void; nothing 
could be more piteous !’ 


The explanation, of course, was very simple, Alan Helbeck had been living 
upon his house, as upon any other capital, Or, rather, he had been making alms of 
it, The house stood gashed and bare, that Catholic orphans might be put to school— 
was that it? Laura hardly listened to Augustina’s plaintive babble as they crossed 
the hall, It was all about Alan, of course—Alan’s virtues, Alan’s charities, As 
for the orphans, the girl hated the thought of them, Grasping little wretches! 
She could see them all in a sanctimonious row, their eyes cast up, and rosaries— 
like the one Augustina was always trying to hide from her—in their ugly little 
hands (p, 52), 


Presently she is introduced to the parish priest, a little man with 
grey hair and chubby hands, whom Mrs, Ward holds up to our 
derision, 

Suddenly Father Bowles got up from his chair, ran across the room to the 
window with his napkin in his hand, and pounced eagerly upon a fly that was 


buzzing on the pane, Then he carefully opened the window, and flicked the dead 
thing off the sill, 
‘I beg your pardon,’ he enid humbly to Mra, Fountain as he returned to his 


seat, ‘It was a nasty fly. I can’t abide’em, I always think of Beelzebub, who 
was the prince of flies’ (p. 50), 


Some days later she made the acquaintance of the ‘Sisters’ for 
whose orphanage the house had been made desolate, She had been 
introduced to one of them, Ugh! 


Ugh ! what manners! Must one always, if one was a Catholic, make that cloy- 


ing hypocritical impression? ‘Three of them kissed me!’ she reminded herself 
in a quiver of wrath (p, 65), 


I might go on quoting such passages almost without end, but I 
do not wish to fill my paper with quotations already familiar to my 
readers, Poor Laura at every turn meets with the same narrowness 
and superstition, greed on the part of priests and nuns, Quixotic 
(not to say culpable) extravagance on the part of Helbeck in his 
almsgiving, joined to a proud, hard, self-willed spirit which repels 
her the more because of the garb of humility which clothes it. 
Everywhere the Catholic religion spreads around her an atmosphere 
in which the poor child can scarcely breathe, and when one day she 
drives alone through the lovely country to pay a visit to some cousins 
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not far off, she experiences a delightful relief at escaping from her 
prison house. 

On her return she finds the ‘orphans,’ and the ‘ black women’ 
who are their guardians, enjoying a sort of féte in Mr. Helbeck’s 
grounds, One of the children tells her a pious story of some 
Religious who was not allowed to visit his dying brother; and the 
story, a most extravagant and objectionable one, such as we cannot 
conceive any one in his senses telling to a child, or any child 
repeating to her elders, fills her with disgust. 

Laura sprang up. The child, who had expected a kiss and a pious phrase, 
looked up, startled. 

‘ Wasn't that a pretty story?’ she said timidly, 

‘No; I don’t like it atall,’ said Miss lountain, decidedly, ‘I wonder they tell 
you such tales!’ 

The child stared at her fora moment, Thena sudden veil fell across the clear- 
ness of her eyes, which had the preternatural size and brilliance of disease, Her 
expression changed, It became the slyness of the watching animal, that feels the 
enemy. She said not another word, . . . 

‘Little bigot !’ thought Laura, half angry, half amused ; ‘ do they catch it from 
their cradle?’ (p. 120), 


The result of all this is that the spirit of rebellion which Laura 
had brought with her to Bannisdale grew for a time stronger and 
more intense. She goes into the chapel and a wave of intense 
repulsion spreads through her. She stares at the altar with an 
intense repugnance! ‘What a gross, what an intolerable super- 
stition!’ How was she to live with it, beside it? If from time 
to time she found in the Catholic faith something that appealed 
to an element in her woman’s nature which had almost died away 
from long disuse, she was soon driven back by some fresh discovery 
of bigotry and superstition into hostility and revolt. At length she 
unbosoms herself to a friend. 

* After this week’ (Holy Week), wrote Laura to her friend, ‘ I shall always feel 
kindly towards “sin” and the “world”! How they have been scouted and 
scourged! And what, I ask you, would any of us do without them? The“ world” 
indeed! I seem to hear it go rumbling on, the poor, patient, toiling thing, while 
these people are praying. It works, and makes it possible for them to pray—while 
they abuse and revile it’ (p. 142). 


What are we to say of this picture of the life at Bannisdale, and 
of the effect it produces upon a girl who has a good heart, good 
common sense, an affectionate nature, healthy instincts, and a 
character capable of being moulded to a high type of virtue ? 

I find it hard to write calmly and impartially on a subject that 
stirs in me keen consciousness of injustice and a feeling of strong 
indignation. The life at Bannisdale is painted as a picture of 
Catholic life, and the characters are supposed to be representative of 
the Catholic type that is developed by Catholic beliefs. After reading 
and re-reading Mrs, Ward’s story, I say without hesitation there 
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never was a more absurd travesty of all things Catholic put before 
the English reader. From first to last it is nothing more than a 
gross burlesque. If the influences of the Church produced the results 
which are depicted in its pages, no one could blame poor Laura for 
her attitude of hostility. By innuendo and suggestion, by a policy of 
suppression and misrepresentation, by exaggerating the foibles and 
follies of individual Catholics, and attributing to their religion what 
is really due to their own whims and eccentricities, Mrs. Ward has 
succeeded in disparaging the Catholic Church in the eyes of all who, 
through ignorance of the reality, are unable to form a true opinion 
for themselves. The book is worse than a misrepresentation ; it is a 
calumny. But this assertion I must establish by facts. 

First of all the hero, Helbeck, speaks and acts as a well-instructed 
Catholic could not possibly speak and act if he were in his right senses. 
I have already noticed the morbid asceticism which he manifests in 
the first scene. What could be more opposed to Catholic charity 
than his unkindness to his sister? Any priest would have told him 
that his so-called charities were at variance with the first principles 
of right reason. He had a distinct duty as a Catholic landowner, 
which rendered it most unseemly to strip himself little by little 
of his ancestral possessions for the benefit of those who had no claim 
upon him whatever. His duty to his sister made it an act of in- 
justice and cruelty. To be generous to the poor and provide for the 
orphans and the fatherless is only pleasing to God if it is not incon- 
sistent with other duties. Alan is moreover depicted in these pages 
as selfish, proud, ill-tempered, self-willed, hypocritical, and priggish, 
and we are given to understand that all the morbid elements in his 
nature are the influence of his religion. His lonely hermit’s life at 
Bannisdale is a most unhealthy and objectionable one. If he had 
chosen after his sister’s marriage to sell his property and enter a 
Religious Order, I should not have blamed him: though I am quite 
sure that every Catholic priest would have advised him to make a 
suitable provision for his sister in case of her husband’s death. But 
to remain in the world with all the responsibilities that the possession 
of Bannisdale entailed on him, and to alienate his neighbours, and to 
cut himself off from the society which is a necessity to every well- 
constituted nature, was nothing else than mere morbid folly. To 
allow the priests to ‘suck him dry’ while his sister still lived with 
him was worse; it was a neglect of duty, a neglecting of that true 
charity which is the first of Christian virtues. His whole view of life 
was at variance with the principles of Christian ethics. And when 
there gradually and insensibly grew up in him a pure and chaste 
affection for Laura, the battle he has with himself is nothing more 
than a caricature of the battles that take place in the Christian 
soldier between his inclination and his duty toGod. Here there was 
no duty to draw him back. Mixed marriages are open to a thousand 
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objections, but sometimes they are good and lawful. Anyone who 
reads Mrs. Ward’s book carefully, and has made a study of Laura’s 
character, cannot fail to see that she was one who would have yielded 
in the end. In fact she does yield, and here Mrs. Ward, forgetting 
the thesis she desires to establish, gives herself away. Her womanly 
instinct is too much for her. She is driven on to the clumsy and 
banal fiasco at the end of the book in order to save herself, as she 
thinks, from the natural and legitimate conclusion which clearly 
ought to close her story. She herself lets us see that it is the 
legitimate conclusion, by the attitude taken up by Father Leadham 
to the marriage. He at least has the common sense to see that 
Helbeck ought to marry Laura. 

All this makes Helbeck’s struggle with himself when he is con- 
scious of their mutual love a piece of unhealthy, unnatural, and un- 
Christian selfishness. Let us see how Mrs. Ward describes the scene : 

Groans broke from him. In vain he scourged himself and the vileness of his 
own thoughts. In vain he said to himself, ‘ All her instincts, her preferences, are 
pure, guileless, delicate—I could swear it, I who have watched her every look and 
motion.’ Temper? Yes. Caprice? Yes. A hundred immaturities and raw- 
nesses? Yes. But at the root of all the most dazzling, the most convincing 
maidenliness (p. 253). F 


And here follows a paragraph against which in the paths of truth 
I desire to protest as nothing else than a wicked and cruel libel on 
the teaching of the Catholic Church : 

There is something in the Catholic discipline on points of sex-relation that 
perhaps weakens a man’s instinctive confidence in women. Evil and its varieties, 
in this field, are pressed upon his thoughts perpetually with a scholastic fulness so 
complete, a deductive frankness so compelling, that nothing stands against the pro- 
cess . He sees corruption everywhere—dreads iteverywhere. There is no part of 
its empire, or its action, that his imagination is allowed to leave in shadow. 
It is the confessional that works. The devout Catholic sees all the world sub specie 
peccati. The flesh seems to him always ready to fall, the devil always at hand 
(pp. 253, 254). 


Absolutely false from beginning to end! or, perhaps I should 
rather say, a distorted perversion of truth, which makes it a worse 
untruth than that which has in it no element of what is true. It is 
the well-worn Protestant argument based on ignorance and prejudice. 
It must be so, therefore it is so! 

It is indeed true that the Catholic, knowing the weakness of his 
human nature, is ever on the watch over himself. He dreads the 
beginnings of sin. He wisely sets his guard where he knows he is 
prone to fall. But to distort this duty of watchfulness into a theory 
that he sees corruption everywhere is a gross libel on the whole 
Catholic community. To attribute this to the influence of the con- 
fessional can only be excused by ignorance of the working of that 
salutary and divine institution ; or, rather, it is inexcusable on the part 
of a writer who knows no more of the working of the sacrament of 
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penance than she knows of the natural history of Kamschatka, or 
any other subject of which she is wholly and entirely ignorant. To 
say that Catholic discipline weakens a man’s instinctive confidence 
in women is an injustice both to Catholic men and Catholic women. 
So far from weakening it, Catholic discipline tends to strengthen and 
establish the firm confidence of the well-instructed Catholic in the 
purity and guilelessness of the Catholic maiden whom he has learned 
to respect and love. If there is anywhere suspiciousness and distrust, 
it is outside the Catholic Church, among those who have no ideal to 
raise their hearts heavenwards, and who regard asa mere ‘ fairy tale’ 
the story of the countless army of unspotted virgins who in the celestial 
paradise ‘follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.’ It is where 
supernatural virtue is a thing unknown that natural virtue, de- 
prived of all higher support, runs a danger of shipwreck among the 
shoals and quicksands of modern society. 

With rather a curious inconsistency Mr. Helbeck, the bigoted 
Catholic, is in one point quite unaccountably liberal. Laura's father 
had lived and died a complete sceptic, a man highly educated, but 
without any sort of religion. He was not merely outside the Catholic 
Church, but destitute of any religious belief whatever. Such a one 
may indeed at the last moment have made his peace with God, for 
we never know what may then take place between the creature and 
his Creator. But, as far as appearances went, there was no sign or 
trace of that submission which is necessary for all who are to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Yet Helbeck, with a breadth of view 
utterly at variance with the picture of him drawn throughout the 
book, not only had asked for prayers for poor Fountain’s soul, but 
alleged a supernatural intimation that it was all well with him. 

I stayed long in the chapel that night. It was borne in upon me, with a cer- 
tainty I shall never lose, that all was well with your poor father. Our Blessed 


Lord has revealed to him in that other life what an invincible ignorance hid from 
him here. 


He spoke with a beautiful simplicity, like a man dealing with all that was most 
familiarly and yet sacredly real to his daily mind and thought (p. 265), 


Yet a short time after telling this ridiculous story, the misguided 
man refuses to accept a very advantageous offer for a piece of ground 
belonging to him, because forsooth he discovered that the purchaser 
intended to build upon it an Anglican church and parsonage, in a 
neighbourhood too that was entirely Protestant. He preferred to 
dispose of an old family portrait of great value that was an heirloom 
in his house rather than sell the ground when he knew that it was 
to be employed for Anglican purposes. Not only was the sale under 
such conditions a perfectly lawful one, as any Catholic theologian 
would have told him, but one that under the circumstances was 
most advisable. To refuse it was sure to arouse a very natural 
and a very justifiable indignation on the part of the intend- 
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ing purchaser and so to prejudice the cause of Catholicity. To get rid 
of his ancestral picture was an injury to his family, and had the 
worst possible effect on Laura, to whom he was at the time engaged, 
and who had therefore some claim to a voice in the arrangement. 
All this would be of little importance, if the reader was to regard it 
as a piece of Alan’s own self-willed bigotry. But the impression 
which the whole scene (it is too long to quote) is intended to 
convey is that his refusal was due to his Catholic training and to his 
staunch adherence to Catholic principles. It is this which makes 
the book such an unjust, not to say dishonest one. It represents the 
hero as committing all kinds of extravagant follies, and gives us to 
understand that these follies and extravagances are from a Catholic 
point of view something noble and worthy of our admiration. 

Intermingled with incidents like these are some rather morbid 
and unnatural experiences with which poor Laura is favoured by the 
hero and others from time totime. Helbeck tells her the story of his 
soul—and a very unhealthy story we must confess that it is, one 
against which a feeling of revolt will rise in the mind of any sensible 
Catholic who reads it. If poor Laura had said to him, ‘ Wretched 
creature, I will have nothing more to do with you,’ it would have 
served him right for putting before her such an exhibition of un- 
wholesome self-analysis. That Mrs. Ward should have employed her 
wonderful literary powers and her ever fertile imagination to put 
such a story before us, as if it were a sort of typical instance of the 
mental struggles of a loyal and high-minded Catholic, is not at all 
to her credit. It is another most unfair attempt to prejudice the 
reader against the system which she professes to portray, but of 
which she gives nothing else than a horrible and ghastly caricature. 

Another of these quasi-pious utterances is a conversation, acci- 
dentally overheard by Laura, between Helbeck and a certain Jesuit 
scholastic, who not long after runs away from the Order and gives up 
religion altogether ; in which the young Jesuit pours out a lot of 
sickly sentimental rubbish, worthy only of a crazy idiot. We con- 
fess we cannot quite understand how these passages promote the 
end aimed at in the book, unless its object is to disparage Catholic 
teaching by every sort of means in her power, fair or unfair, in order 
to justify Laura’s final revolt and its ignoble catastrophe. 

But there is one passage which I must not omit, because it is, 
perhaps, the most successful ‘ hit’ made in the course of these pages. 

The story is in its main details true. Laura is talking to 
Helbeck : 

‘ Do you—do you think St. Francis Borgia was a very admirable person ?’ 

‘ Well, I got a good deal of edification out of him,’ said Helbeck quietly. 

‘Did you? ‘Would you be like him if you could? Do you remember when 
his wife was very ill, and he was praying for her, he heard a voice—do you re- 


member ?’ 
‘Go on,’ said Helbeck, nodding. 
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‘ And the voice said, “ If thou wouldst have the life of the Duchess prolonged, 
it shall be granted; but it is not expedient for thee,”—“thee,” mind—not her! 
When he heard this, he was penetrated by a most tender love of God, and burst 
into tears. Then he asked God to do as He pleased with the lives of his wife and 
his children, and himself. He gave up—I suppose he gave up—praying for her. 
She became much worse and died, leaving him a widower at the age of thirty-six. 
Afterwards—don’t, please, interrupt !—in the space of three years he disposed some- 
how of all his eight children—some of them I reckoned must be quite babies—took 
the vows, became a Jesuit, and went to Rome’ (p. 347), 


This story will at first sight make a very painful impression on 
all Protestant and some Catholic readers. It presents the appear- 
ance of what is the worst form of all selfishness, religious selfish- 
ness. It seems to imply that the Saint sacrificed the interests—nay, 
the life of his wife—to his own personal advantage. But what are the 
real facts ? 

The Saint was praying earnestly for his wife’s recovery when a 
voice within told him that he would attain to a higher virtue and 
serve God better if he were to be left alone in the world, than if he 
continued to reign as Duke of Gandia in the undisturbed tranquillity 
of his Ducal palace. The idea of separation from those he loved was 
simply agonising to him ; it tore his very heart-strings to give them 
up. But if he was convinced that it was more for God’s glory that 
he should part with them, the act of submission to what he believed 
was God’s will was not a miserable instance of ‘ the horrible egotism 
of religion poisoning everything,’ but an heroic act of self-sacrifice. If 
it was the will of God that he should be left desolate, who was he 
that he should run counter to that Holy Will? From that moment 
it would have been sheer unfaithfulness to God if he had cried out 
to God that he would have her live, even though he knew that the 
continuation of her life was detrimental to the glory of God. From 
the first his prayer incessantly was, ‘O God, spare her life. Never- 
theless not my will but Thine be done;’ and when God clearly 
intimated to him that it was more for the glory of God that she 
should die, he was bound to cease to pray that she might live. The 
Duchess’s holy and edifying death was the reward of her husband’s 
renunciation of his own will, and the holiness of his subsequent life 
was the fruit of the heroic sacrifice he had made. Of course if 
God’s glory is to be postponed to human interest, Saint Francis 
Borgia was wrong, but even Mrs. Ward would scarcely admit this. 
It is, however, the natural conclusion from the way in which she 
presents the story. 

I must not omit to notice the malice of one sentence. ‘In the 
space of three years he disposed somehow of all his eight children !’ 
Disposed somehow ! I do not imagine that Mrs. Ward believed in 
her heart the horrible suspicion that these words imply, but she 
must have known, or at least ought to have foreseen, the interpreta- 
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tion that would be put upon them by an almost countless number of 
her Protestant readers. 

Of course the poor Jesuits fare very ill at Mrs. Ward’s hands. 
Cela va sans dire. It is to their training that is due the strange 
unwholesome morbid tendency of Helbeck. ‘They turned him into 
a fond sort of fellow.’ The young scholastic Williams is simply 
repulsive alike in his sickly piety while still a Jesuit, and in his 
subsequent vulgarity when he has thrown off the yoke. Father 
Leadham is, I confess, not quite as detestable as the rest. All through 
the book he shows gleams of common sense and of human kindness, 
He is a gentleman and a scholar, and encourages Laura’s marriage 
with Helbeck. But Mrs. Ward is very careful to let us know that 
what’s good in him is no wise due to his Jesuit training. 

‘Poor child!’ said the priest with heartiness. The paternal note in the words 


‘was more than official, He was a widower, and had lost his wife and infant 
daughter two years before his entrance into the Church of Rome (p. 110). 


To sum up. Mrs. Ward’s book is from beginning to end a libel 
on all things Catholic, and perhaps more than all on the Sisters of 
Charity, whose gray dress and white coifs even English Protestants 
have learned to respect and admire, but who are painted by Mrs. 
Ward as ‘black women’ narrow and ignorant, bringing up their 
children badly, and filling their little heads with detestable stories. 
We wonder that any English matron can have had the heart thus to 
discredit, in the interest of her own unhappy scepticism, the self- 
sacrificing charity of these devoted ministers to the poor and the sick 
and the fatherless all the world over. 

Perhaps Mrs. Ward will attempt to justify her portraiture by 
telling us that she has painted from life. Even if it were so,‘this 
would be but a sorry justification. It would be but the old 
fallacy of ‘picking your samples.’ There is nothing easier than 
to produce a false impression of any society by choosing out some of 
its eccentric and abnormal members, and by turning to ridicule the 
peculiarities of the individual as if they were due, to the society 
itself. But some of her characters (Williams, for instance) are simply 
impossible—mere monstrosities developed from her own inventive 
imagination ; and even where she can assert some sort of correspon- 
dence between the portrait and the reality, she is none the less 
misleading in her suggestion of the sources to which their several 
foibles and oddities are due. 

In this she is guilty of another fallacy, familiar in our logical text- 
books under the name of a non causa pro causa, which assigns to a 
certain cause results which could not possibly proceed from it. We 

fear we must add that to this she joins another still less creditable, 
which assumes as true that which is not really the case, and proceeds 
to argue from this as a premise to the conclusion at which it is 
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desired to arrive. In fact I think I could, if space allowed, run 
through the whole gamut of the fallacies, and illustrate each and all 
from the pages of Alan Helbeck. 


The motive of Mrs. Ward’s book is obvious enough. But what 
are we to say of the effect that it produces upon the thoughtful 
reader? Thesurface impression is, I allow, one unfavourable to the 
Catholic Church, but it seems to me that its final trend is quite the 
opposite. 

I can best explain my meaning by taking my cue from its 
authoress, who is fond of putting into the mouth of her characters 
supernatural revelations, which they say have been ‘borne in 
upon them while in prayer’! So perhaps she will forgive me if I con- 
clude my notice of her book by describing a sort of revelation which 
has been ‘ borne in upon me’ from the pages of Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
It was ‘no dream but a waking vision;’ it claims no supernatural 
character, and is nothing else than the common-sense conclusions of 
an ordinary Englishman. The voice I had been listening to during 
the perusal of the book seemed to say to me: ‘In this book I have 
employed my literary skill, and the gifts that God has given me, 
to depreciate in every way that I can the Catholic Church. I have 
picked out isolated stories which I thought would discredit it. I have 
represented those who were most thoroughly imbued with its spirit 
as narrow bigots spoilt by their religion. I have made scorn of its 
services. I have poured ridicule and abuse on its priests and nuns, 
its Jesuits and Sisters of Charity. I have represented my heroine— 
a charming girl full of healthy instincts and quick intelligence—as 
thoroughly disgusted with Catholic life and Catholic spirit, as fighting 
a fierce battle against all the Catholic influences around her, and I have 
sought to justify her hostility by the persons and scenes which she 
encounters. But, in spite of all my efforts, I find that I have uncon- 
sciously drawn a picture the very opposite of that which I intended. 
I have been unable to conceal the fact that in my hero there is a 
dignity due to his religion and nothing else. His faults are clearly 
his own ; his virtues are, in spite of all I have said, due to his religious 
training. The foolish things he does are at variance with Catholic 
instincts, and his morbid asceticism would find no favour with the 
well-advised Catholic theologian. And my heroine too, who was to 
be a most attractive model of the wholesome revolt of the modern 
spirit against Catholicism, has somehow, in spite of myself, gone over 
to the enemy. Her penetrating instinct has pierced through the 
unattractive dress with which I have sought to clothe all things 
Catholic, and has discerned the beauty of the underlying reality, its 
winning sweetness, the peace it imparts in life, and the comfort 
with which it surrounds the bed of death. I somehow intended that 
she should fight the battle of rebellion and gain a signal victory, but 
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I unwittingly found her on the point of a complete submission. My 
only alternative, in order to avoid an open confession of defeat, was 
to get her out of the way as best I could. In violation of every rule 
of art, of all propriety, of all common sense, of all good feeling, I had 
to make her end her life by a hateful and cowardly crime. 

‘ The fact is, I can pull down but cannot build up. I have no ideal 
to propose outside the Catholic Church; nothing better than the 
shallow liberalism of Dr. Friedland and the godless scepticism of 
Laura Fountain’s father. Though my object has been to vilify the 
Catholic Church, I have had to confess that she alone can satisfy the 
legitimate cravings of human nature, that she alone can set before 
us a perfect ideal of life, that she alone can fill the heart of man with 
lasting peace and confidence and joy, that she alone can make the 
scene of death a scene of gladness, because she alone can point with 
the full assurance of Divine Faith to the certain hope of a happy 
immortality.’ 


And so amid the discordant clang of misrepresentation and 
prejudice, of many a wild stone wantonly thrown against the Church 
of God, there comes to us as the final message from the author of 
Helbeck of Bannisdale a secret whisper, only half confessed : ‘ How 
beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob! thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ This 
seems to me to be written clear between the lines—so clear that the 


careful reader can scarcely fail to find it there. 
R. F. Cuarke, 8.J. 
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UNPARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS 


PROBABLY the most difficult and unpleasant of the duties which the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is called upon to discharge is that 
of deciding whether an offensive personal allusion to a member, in 
the course of debate, is or is not a breach of parliamentary decorum. 
There is no definite rule or order to guide the Speaker in this delicate 
matter. The decision is left entirely to his own taste and discretion. 
But there has always been a rather curious distinction drawn between 
remarks that reflect adversely on a member as a man, and on a 
member as a politician. According to well-established precedents 
the former are in all cases considered unparliamentary, while the 
latter rarely meet with a reprimand from the Speaker. Illustrations 
of both categories of personal allusions, and the light in which they 
are regarded by the occupant of the chair, were afforded one night 
in the session of 1896, during the debate on the new rule of 
procedure in regard to Supply. The expressions were applied toa 
prominent member of the Opposition and to the leader of the House. 
It was said of the former that he had been ‘a monumental instance 
of inconsistency throughout his political life.’ Here we have an 
allusion toa member as a politician. It was met with cries of ‘ Order, 
order!’ and ‘ Withdraw, withdraw!’ from the occupants of the Op- 
position benches; but Mr. Speaker Gully stopped the interruptions 
by saying, ‘The honourable member has not used any unparliamen- 
tary language.’ Later on in the debate the leader of the House was 
told that ‘ by a subterfuge’ he was ‘ going to palm upon the House a 
resolution.’ ‘That,’ said the Speaker, ‘is hardly proper language to 
use.’ The word ‘subterfuge’ was withdrawn by the offending 
member, and amid laughter ‘ misapprehension’ was substituted in its 
place. 

Now, for a member of Parliament to be told that he is ‘a monu- 
mental instance of political inconsistency’ must surely be as offensive 
to him as to be charged with having resorted to ‘a subterfuge’ in 
parliamentary tactics. Yet the different treatment accorded by the 
Speaker to these two personal allusions is strictly in accordance with 
precedent. One interesting instance of a similar ruling by a former 
occupant of the chair may be quoted. The House was engaged on the 
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17th of April, 1823, in a debate on the vexed question of Catholic 
Emancipation. George Canning, who while in opposition was a stout 
champion of the right of Roman Catholics to admission to Parliament, 
was now the leader of the House of Commons, and from the point of 
vantage of the Treasury bench regarded as inopportune the pressing 
of the Catholic question on the attention of the House. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman,’ said that great master of declamation and 
invective, Henry Brougham, ‘has exhibited the most incredible speci- 
men of monstrous truckling for the purpose of obtaining office that 
the whole history of political tergiversation can furnish.’ Canning 
immediately exclaimed, ‘I rise to say that that is false!’ The 
Speaker, Charles Manners Sutton, who heard with equanimity the 
sweeping charge of Brougham, was evidently greatly shocked by 
Canning’s emphatic denial. ‘I hope,’ said he in a low voice, ‘the 
right honourable gentleman will retract that expression. An indi- 
vidual of his high rank and station must be fully aware that such an 
expression is a complete violation of the customs and of the orders of 
the House.’ ‘Iam sorry I should have used any word which is a 
violation of the decorum of the House,’ replied Canning, ‘ but nothing 
—no consideration on earth—could induce me to retract the senti- 
ment.’ In order to prevent the duel in which, as was the custom in 
those days, the incident was almost certain to culminate, a motion 
‘was made that the leader of the House be committed to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms ; and it certainly would have been carried 
had it been put from the chair. But happily Canning, yielding to 
the entreaties of his colleagues on the Treasury bench, declared that 
he would think no more of the matter. In this case also we have a 
charge of political tergiversation used without reproof from the chair, 
while the natural retort that the charge was false—implying, as it 
did, that in the making of the accusation a lie had been told—elicited 
animmediate reprimand. Brougham, in his subsequent explanation, 
coined a phrase which has since been used to cover a multitude of un- 
parliamentary expressions. He said that he had employed the words 
which so grievously offended Canning ‘only in a parliamentary 
sense.’ 

The heat of political controversy has at all times led occasionally 
to the exchange of personalities and of contemptuous language across 
the floor of the House of Commons. But on the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832—which, though it admitted only half a million 
citizens of the middle class to the franchise, was received with 
amazement, incredulity, and alarm by the House of Commons, as 
Lord John Russell described its purposes in grave and solemn tones— 
there was a widespread feeling in political circles that, as a result, 
the character of the elected chamber would undergo a complete 
change for the worst. Hitherto the House of Commons had con- 
sisted exclusively of gentlemen by birth and training—of landlords, 
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retired military and naval officers; of men, it was said, of polished 
manners and refined language ; and it was feared that under the new 
order of things there would be an influx of members of a coarse 
material—commercial men, writers for the press, barristers-at-law, 
persons of rough and uncouth ways, and of unrestrained turbulent 
tongues. 

The Whig Government that carried the Reform Act were not free 
from those apprehensions. Charles Manners Sutton was still Speaker. 
He was a pronounced Tory, and had used his influence against 
Reform. He desired to retire from the chair, on the assembling of 
the first reformed Parliament, but the Whig Government, confirmed 
as it was in office by the appeal to the enlarged constituencies, in- 
duced him to remain to keep the new House in order. ‘He would 
undertake,’ says Charles Greville in his Memoirs, ‘ to rule the new 
House, but it must be with a snaffle bridle.’ However, experience 
soon showed that the snaffle bridle was not needed. The new House 
went well in the old harness. Indeed, the Reform Act wrought 
very little change in the personnel of the House, and the fears of 
the dominant Whigs on this ground being two years later dissipated, 
they ejected Manners Sutton from the chair, and elected as Speaker 
James Abercromby, a man of less grave and stern decorum, but a 
member of their own party. 

The first member of the reformed Parliament reproved by the 
chair for unseemly language was Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish 
agitator. The incident, which occurred in the first week of the 
meeting of the House of Commons, is also remarkable for having 
évoked from the Speaker a definite ruling on an interesting con- 
stitutional point. The ‘Speech from the Throne’ called attention, 
amongst other things, to the insecurity of life and property in 
Ireland, and asked for coercive measures for the repression of crime. 
In the course of the debate O’Connell characterised the Speech from 
the Throne as ‘brutal and bloody.’ Lord John Russell at once 
moved that the words be taken down. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed O’Connell, 
‘ when we speak of Ireland and her wrongs it must be 

in bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness,’ 

Lord John Russell objected to the word ‘bloody’ being applied 
to a speech which had, only a few days previously, been delivered by 
the king—William the Fourth—in person in the House of Lords. 
O’Connell insisted that it was not the speech of the king, but the 
speech of the ministers. The Speaker agreed with the honourable 
and learned member on the constitutional point, but informed him 
that his language was not calculated to preserve the order and 
decency of debate. The ‘bloody and brutal Whigs’ subsequently 
became a popular phrase with O’Connell in his speeches in Ireland, 
and indeed is not unknown to-day in Irish political controversies. 
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On the 4th of March following, the promised Coercion Bill was 
before the House. Sir Robert Bateson described the Irish members 
as ‘ the mere slaves of faction ; the representatives of the mob; and 
the organs of a bigoted priesthood,’ ‘I have never in any assembly 
heard such opprobrious language,’ exclaimed an Irish representative 
named Finn. But he only got snubbed by the Speaker for this natural 
expression of his indignation. ‘I hope the honourable member will 
see,’ said Charles Manners Sutton, ‘that there is a difference between 
what he considers good taste and what the House considers out of 
order.’ Mr. Finn was a hot-tempered man, and as great an adept as 
O’Connell in the use of unparliamentary expressions; but on this 
occasion he seems to have been rendered dumb by the censure of 
the Speaker, and the words of Sir Robert Bateson are probably the 
most disorderly that stand unreproved by the chair. 

Two days later an incident occurred which gives an interesting 
glimpse, as it were, behind the scenes in the House of Commons in 
that historic period. Then, as now, the front bench to the right of 
the Speaker was devoted to ministers, and the front bench to the 
Speaker’s left to ex-ministers. But on the 4th of March Sir Robert 
Inglis called the Speaker’s attention to the fact that Sir Robert Peel, 
the leader of the Opposition, was unable to obtain a seat on the front 
Opposition bench owing to the occupation of that bench by members 
who had never been in office. William Cobbett, who at the time was 
sitting on the bench in question, rightly took the remark as applying 
to himself. But he was not in the least abashed. Indeed, he boldly 
declared that whenever on entering the House he saw a seat vacant 
on either of the front benches he would occupy it. ‘I know,’ he 
went on, ‘ of nothing pre-eminently worthy in the right honourable 
baronet alluded to which would justify the pretensions put forward 
as to his right to a particular seat. I am not inclined to concede that 
right to him, and if he was present I would give him my reasons, 
fully and plainly, for thinking that he of all men in the House ought 
not to enjoy pre-eminence on either side.’ ‘Order, order!’ said the 
Speaker. ‘I hope that whatever seat the honourable member may 
choose to occupy in the House, he will at least conform to the rules 
and orders of the House, and not presume to state opinions respecting 
any individual in either his public or private character, such as he is 
not warranted in stating.’ 

In this connection I may quote a story told by Lord Ronald Gower. 
At a dinner given by Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden the con- 
versation turned on Cobbett, when the host told the following anec- 
dote. ‘On one occasion Cobbett insisted upon taking Sir Robert Peel’s 
seat on the Treasury bench. Sir Robert did all he could to show the 
intruder that he objected to this proceeding; but all was in vain. 
At last Sir Robert requested Cobbett to move, politely but firmly. 
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“Tl be d if Ido!” was all the answer he got ; and Peel had per- 
force to take a lower seat elsewhere.’ 

On the 16th of May in that same session Cobbett got the oppor- 
tunity, for which he evidently pined, of telling Sir Robert Peel ‘ fully 
and plainly’ what he thought of him as a statesman. He moved, in 
a speech of two hours’ duration, an extraordinary resolution, which 
alone fills four columns of small type in Hansard, censuring Peel 
for the Cash Payments Act passed in 1819 (the first of the measures 
on which Peel’s fame as a great financier is based), which, according 
to Cobbett, had wrought ruin and desolation in the land by requiring 
debts contracted in depreciated paper to be paid in cash ; and praying 
that his Majesty might be graciously pleased to dismiss the author of 
the measure from the Privy Council. Peel not only defended the 
Act in a masterly speech, but carried the war into the enemy’s country. 
‘ Nine-tenths of the right honourable baronet’s reply,’ retorted Cobbett 
subsequently, amid cries of disapprobation from both sides of the 
House, ‘ consisted of extracts read from books written by me, and the 
rest was made up of vulgar abuse and falsehood.’ ‘The honourable 
member has used language which no gentleman is entitled to use, 
and for which he is bound to apologise,’ said the Speaker severely. 
‘Sir,’ replied Cobbett, ‘ I most readily apologise to the House.’ In the 
division only four voted for the resolution, while there were 298 
against. The Speaker had previously pointed out that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to place upon the Journals of the House 
elaborate arguments or pamphlets ; and accordingly, on the motion of 
Lord Althorp, the leader of the House—who admitted that he was 
not aware of any precedent for the course he proposed—it was decided 
by the same majority not to insert Cobbett’s resolution in the Journals. 

During the consideration of the Liverpool Freemen Bill on the 
12th of March, 1834, a dispute arose between Lord Sandon and 
Mr. Wason as to whether certain freemen who had voted in a 
recent election had or had not been bribed. Lord Sandon remarked 
he would leave the House to decide from experience which of the 
two, Mr. Wason or himself, was more likely to be cautious in 
making assertions on the subject. Mr. Wason said the insinuation 
was one no honourable man would have given utterance to. The 
Speaker here interposed and asked the honourable member what he 
meant by the employment of this phrase. ‘The noble lord,’ replied 
Mr. Wason, ‘insinuated that I was not as worthy of belief as the 
noble lord. That insinuation, sir, in deference to you as chairman 
—though I may differ from you in that ruling—I treat lightly in 
this House ; but out of this House the noble lord knows how I would 
treat it.” ‘The honourable member speaks parliamentary,’ said the 
Speaker, ‘when he says that the deference he pays is not to me but 
the chair.’ However, the incident ended with expressions of mutual 
apology between the members concerned. Happily, most of the 
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verbal encounters between our representatives in Parliament have 
a pacific termination. On the 22nd of July in the same year 
Mr. Wason was charged by the Earl of Darlington with being 
actuated by vindictive feelings. ‘That statement is untrue,’ retorted 
Mr. Wason. ‘I must remind honourable members,’ said the 
Speaker, ‘that both the expressions which have been used are un- 
parliamentary.’ The Earl of Darlington magnanimously declared 
that he was ready to withdraw his words if Mr. Wason promised to 
follow his example. ‘Sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Wason, ‘I will not accept 
any conditional apology either in the House or out of it.’ The 
honourable member was evidently of a bellicose disposition. There 
is here, as in the former case, the exciting suggestion of a duel. But 
after a long debate the ruffled feelings of Mr. Wason were soothed, 
and the two belligerents almost swore eternal friendship in the fervour 
of their reconciliation. 

But of course it occasionally happens that while a member 
apologises in response to the demand of the Speaker, he will try, by 
a trick in dialectics, to leave his sting behind. On the 2nd of May, 
1834, during the consideration of the Tithes (Ireland) Bill, Mr. 
Ronayne, an Irish member, complained of the meagreness of the 
attendance of members when there was before the House a proposal 
to give Ireland up to the military and police. The remark appears 
to have called up a smile to the face of Edward Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby and Tory Premier), who was lolling at the time on the 
Treasury bench. ‘Iam too well accustomed to the insolence with 
which the right honourable gentleman treats the House on all 
occasions,’ said the irate Mr. Ronayne, ‘to be annoyed by the con- 
temptuous smile with which he now honours me. The right 
honourable gentleman may smile contemptuously as much as he 
pleases; he may throw his legs upon the table like a man in a 
North American coffeehouse ’ Here there were. cries of ‘ Order, 
order!’ and ‘Chair, chair!’ and the Speaker, interposing, said that 
if Mr. Stanley had been guilty of disrespect to the House, the House 
would not have failed to take notice of it at the time. Mr. Ronayne 
nevertheless again expressed the indignation he felt at ‘the gross 
insolence which was far beyond disrespect’ with which the right 
honourable gentleman habitually treated the House. This induced 
‘the Rupert of Debate’ (as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton described 
Stanley) to take his feet off the table and to stand on them, in order 
to deny that he had ever been, intentionally at any rate, guilty of 
disrespect to the House. When the honourable member complained 
of the paucity of attendance, he smiled because he saw there was 
only one O'Connell present. (At this time three sons of Daniel 
O’Connell were also members of the House.) O’Connell retorted by 
saying that the remark of the right honourable gentleman was dis- 
tinguished by his usual disregard for veracity. The Speaker rose to 
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demand a retraction of this unparliamentary expression; but 
O'Connell, seeing the movement of Mr. Manners Sutton, quickly 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, I withdraw that statement,’ and then went on to 
say that nothing could be more unfounded—nothing could be ‘a 
greater falsity.’ ‘That, Mr. Speaker,’ continued the Irish agitator, 
‘is a parliamentary word which I believe I may use.’ There is no 
reply by the Speaker recorded. 

An encounter between O’Connell and Sir Robert Inglis on the 
29th of June, 1835, gave rise to an interesting ruling by the Speaker 
—James Abercromby, who had that year succeeded Charles Manners 
Satton in the chair—in regard to strong personal reflections which 
are nevertheless in order. ‘If a man,’ said O’Connell, ‘accuses me 
of perjury, I cannot find so hard a term to answer him, but in more 
moderate language I can accuse him of wilful lying.’ Sir Robert 
Inglis said the honourable and learned member had in an hypo- 
thetical form been guilty of the grossest outrage that one man 
could, in a substantive shape, commit upon another; and he called 
upon the Speaker, who sat there to protect the freedom of debate, to 
interpose. 


I always understood [said the Speaker in reply] that terms only conditionally 
applied were not such as called for the interposition of the chair. Thus I recall 
one of the oldest members of the House using this phrase without reproof— I state 
in answer to the honourable gentleman, in the strongest terms that can be hypo- 
tetically put, that what he has said is false.’ When the hypothetical form 
is once adopted, the chair is not required by his office to interfere. 


Here is another example of a nice distinction in dialectics. On 
the 9th of February, 1836, the subject of building the new Houses 
of Parliament was under consideration. Joseph Hume proposed that 
the buildings should be erected in St. James’s Park, on the sites of 
Marlborough House and St. James’s Palace, which he thought afforded 
greater advantages in the way of light and air. (It is curious to read, 
in this age of gas and electric lighting, that the old Houses of Parlia- 
ment were so overshadowed by Westminster Abbey that they 
lost an hour or an hour and a half of daylight.) It was true, Hume 
went on to say, that 3000/. had been spent on the preparation of 
plans for erecting the buildings on the old site by the Thames ; but 
that was a matter of little importance. Now Hume’s great forte as 
a parliamentarian was the advocacy of rigid economy in the public 
service, and this indifference of his to the loss of 30001. was certainly 
inconsistent with his past career. ‘The observation of the honour- 
able member is humbug—sheer humbug,’ exclaimed Mr. Kearsley. 
‘When he talks about a loss of 3000/. being a matter of no im- 
portance, he certainly is not acting an honest part.’ The Speaker, 
interposing, said it was out of order to impute dishonesty to a member. 
‘Oh,’ replied Mr. Kearsley, in virtuous astonishment, ‘I cannot 
speak differently from what I think; I cannot say what I do not 
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think.’ Then Mr. Thomas Attwood pointed out that the word 
‘unfair’ might have been applied just as effectively and without any 
infringement on the rules of parliamentary procedure; but the 
phrase used was, he thought, one unfit for the society of gentlemen. 
However, Mr. Kearsley explained that his remark was intended to 
apply to Hume’s argument, and not to Hume himself. The proposal 
to erect the new Palace of Westminster in St. James’s Park was, it 
is interesting to note, rejected by 141 votes to 42, or by a majority 
of 99. 

In 1886 an Irish member named Mr. Mathew Harris found him- 
self in a somewhat similar predicament to that from which Mr. 
Kearsley was rescued by Mr. Attwood fifty years previously. Mr. 
Harris, in the course of a speech, had been called to order by the 
Speaker. ‘ Well, to besure!’ he exclaimed. ‘ A poor man finds it very 
hard to say what he thinks in this House. I can’t open my lips but 
there’s a cry of “ Order, order!” I’m afraid St. Peter would find it 
hard to keep within order in this House.’ Mr. John Redmond had 
an earlier experience than his compatriot, Mr. Harris, that the rules 
of the House are frequently an inconvenient impediment to freedom 
of expression. On the 20th of April, 1882, there was a debate on 
the promotion of a famous Irish resident magistrate, named Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. ‘If the Chief Secretary [Mr. Forster] had been an 
honest man or an honest politician, he would have taken a different 
course,’ said Mr. Redmond. The Speaker said the expression was 
unparliamentary and must be withdrawn. ‘I am sorry, sir, that the 
rules of the House militate against telling the truth,’ replied Mr. 
Redmond. ‘The honourable member has not withdrawn the ex- 
pression which I declared to be unparliamentary,’ said the Speaker 
severely. ‘I rise, sir, for the purpose of withdrawing the expression,’ 
said Mr. Redmond ; ‘and I would only say this, that I am sorry it is 
not in my power within the rules of Parliament to make use of the 
expression.’ The Speaker declared that the conduct of the honour- 
able member was offensive to the House, and he ‘ named’ him for 
having disregarded the authority of the chair. Mr. Redmond was 
accordingly suspended for the remainder of the sitting. 

Mr. Parnell on the 16th of April, 1878; characterised a statement 
made by Mr, Henry James as ‘a legal quibble, worthy of the 
honourable and learned member from whom it proceeded. ‘I must 
inform the honourable member,’ said the Speaker, ‘ that an expression 
of that kind is unwarrantable and must be withdrawn.’ Mr. Parnell 
apologised for having used the expression. ‘I will say,’ he added, 
‘that the statement was more worthy of the ingenuity of a petty 
sessions attorney than of a lawyer of the ability of the honourable 
and learned gentleman.’ This anecdote recalls the famous retraction 
by Lord Salisbury of a comparison he had instituted between Mr. 
Gladstone and an attorney. During the debate on Mr. Gladstone's 
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historic Budget of 1861—the Budget which abolished the stamp 
duties on newspapers and thereby led to the establishment of the 
penny daily press—Lord Robert Cecil (the present Lord Salisbury) 
said the tactics of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) 
were worthier rather of an attorney than of a statesman. The remark 
was not ruled out of order by the chair, but it was received with 
cries of ‘Oh! oh!’ and ‘ Withdraw!’ from Liberal members. Sub- 
sequently, on the night of the 13th of May, Lord Robert Cecil rose to 
make a personal explanation in connection with the incident. ‘The 
expression I used is thought to be too violent,’ said he; ‘and when 
any gentleman in the heat of debate drops an expression which om 
reflection he feels to be stronger than was necessary, he ought, I 
think, to take the first opportunity to apologise or to retract. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore I feel that 1 am only doing justice to my feelings: 
when I avow that on that occasion I did great injustice—(Hear, hear) 
—to the attorneys. (Laughter, and cries of ‘Oh!oh!’) They are a 
very honourable body of men, and I am sure——’ But the shouts of 
disapproval from the Ministerial benches waxed so loud that the con- 
clusion of the sentence was lost in the Reporters’ Gallery. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to have been called to order once only in 
his long parliamentary career. On the 11th of July, 1884, Lord 
Randolph Churchill moved the adjournment of the House in order 
to call attention to the compromise between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons on the Representation of the People Bill, 
and in the course of his speech accused the Liberal party of ‘ traducing 
and falsely representing their opponents.’ Mr. Gladstone, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, characterised this charge as ‘the foul 
language of the noble lord.’ Lord Randolph Churchill asked the 
Speaker whether it was in order for the Prime Minister to use words 
which would not be tolerated from any other member of the House. 
‘I do not think the Prime Minister will insist upon using the term 
“foul language,” ’ replied Mr. Speaker Brand ; ‘though of course the 
charge made by the noble lord is a very serious one and a very grave 
one. Mr. Gladstone withdrew the expression. ‘The noble lord,’ he 
went on, ‘has distinctly accused me, and accused the Liberal party of 
traducing our adversaries.’ ‘ Hear, hear,’ exclaimed Lord Randolph. 
‘It is impossible, added Mr. Gladstone, ‘to conceive a charge more 
disgraceful.’ 

Macaulay, writing in his Diary under date 11th of June, 1840, 
says : 


The House was engaged upon Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill. The night was. 
very stormy. I have never seen such unmannerly demeanour or heard such seur- 
rilous language in Parliament. Lord Norreys was whistling and making all sorts. 
of noises ; Lord Maidstone was so ill-mannered that I hope he was drunk. At last, 
after much grossly indecent conduct, a furious outbreak took place. O’Connell was: 
so rudely interrupted that he used the expression ‘ beastly bellowings.’ Then rose 
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such an uproar that no O.P. Mob at Covent Garden theatre, no crowd of Chartiste 
in front of the hustings, ever equalled. Men-:on both sides stood up, shook their 
fists and bawled at the top of their voices, Freshfield, who was in the chair, was 
quite unable to keep the slightest order. O'Connell roared like a mad bull, and our 
people—I for one—while regretting and condemning his violence, thought it was 
much extenuated by provocation. 


Turning to Hansard’s record of the scene thus graphically de- 
scribed by Macaulay, I find that O’Connell said: ‘ This is a Bill to 
trample on the rights of the people of Ireland,’ and when the state- 
ment was followed by ironical laughter and cries of ‘No, no,’ he 
added: ‘If you were ten times as beastly in your uproar and bellow- 
ing I should still feel it my duty to interpose to prevent this injustice.’ 
Sir Stratford Canning demanded the retraction of ‘the excessively 
offensive expression beastly’ which the honourable and learned 
member had used. The chairman (the House being in committee 
on the Bill) appealed to O’Connell to withdraw the words. ‘The 
word I used,’ replied O’Connell, ‘ was “ bellowing,” and did you ever 
hear any other bellowing than “beastly” ? What were the sounds 
that we heard? Were they human sounds? No, they were what I 
described them.’ Mr. Lambton said the hon. member for Dublin had 
been subjected to ‘ extremely indecent interruption,’ and Mr. C. Buller 
thought the House had been disgraced by members who had intro- 
duced ‘the manners of an ale-house.’ The chairman ruled that 


enough had been said about the matter, and so O’Connell got off 
without having to withdraw the words ‘ beastly bellowing.’ 
But there was more in the incident than Hansard tells us. 


A short and most amusing scene [continues Macaulay] passed between O'Connell 
and Lord Maidstone which in the tumult escaped the observation of many, but 
which I watched carefully. ‘If, said Lord Maidstone, ‘ the word beastly is 
retracted I shall be satisfied. If not, I shall not be satisfied.’ ‘I do not care 
whether the noble lord be satisfied or not,’ replied O'Connell. Lord Maidstone : 
‘I wish you would give me satisfaction.’ O’Connell advised the noble lord ‘to 
carry his liquor meekly.’ 


This was not the first encounter between O’Connell and Lord 
Maidstone. On the 23rd of February, 1838, Lord Maidstone 
called the attention of the House to a speech delivered by O’Connellt 
at a political dinner in London, in which he asserted that the 
Tory Election Committee of the day—or the committees appointed 
by the House to try election petitions, a practice which has 
since been abolished—had stooped to ‘foul perjury,’ in order 
that their friends might retain their seats. A vote of censure on 
O’Connell, ‘which was moved by Lord Maidstone, was carried by a 
majority of nine. A few days later a curious scene was witnessed 
in the House. O’Connell had to stand up in his place in 
the crowded chamber, while the Speaker, James Abercromby, 
solemnly reproved him for ‘the false and scandalous imputation’ he 
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had cast upon ‘the honour and conduct of members of the House.’ 
‘It now only remains,’ said the Speaker in conclusion, ‘that in 
obedience to the commands of this House, I should reprimand you, 
as I now accordingly do.’ The reprimand, however, made no 
impression upon O’Connell. ‘I have repented of nothing, I have 
retracted nothing,’ said he in the course of a speech he delivered 
when the Speaker resumed his seat, and he concluded by moving for 
a committee before which to prove his charges. He subsequently 
described the House of Commons—in a speech delivered outside—as 
‘ Six Hundred Ruffians.’ 

Forty years later O’Connell’s historic phrase ‘ beastly bellowings’ 
was again heard in the House of Commons. On the 8th of March, 
1881, while the House was in committee on the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Bill, Mr. Finigan, an Irish member, described the cries of 
‘Divide!’ with which his remarks were interrupted as ‘beastly 
bellowing.’ The chairman (Mr. Lyon Playfair) at once called on the 
honourable member to withdraw the expression, or else he would have 
to ‘name’ him. ‘I withdraw the words,’ said Mr. Finigan, ‘ but I wish 
to point out to you, sir, that lam simply withdrawing them upon your 
order rather than suffer the penalty with which you have threatened 
me.’ Mr. F, H. O’Donnell then endeavoured to point out that the words 
had already been used by O’Connell, but he was ‘ named’ for disputing 
the ruling of the chair, and was suspended for the remainder of the 
sitting. A few months later Mr. O’Donnell got an opportunity of 
explaining that it was neither his desire nor intention to disregard 
the authority of the chair on that occasion; and on the motion of 
Sir William Harcourt, acting on behalf of Mr. Gladstone, the leader 
of the House, the explanation was accepted. 

During a debate on the state of Ireland, on the 3rd of June, 
1880, Mr. T. P. O’Connor said : ‘The honourable member, in attri- 
buting—as I would put it, mendaciously attributing—to the Land 
League the responsibility of these outrages * when he was 
interrupted by Sir Stafford Northcote, who called the Speaker’s 
attention to the use of the word ‘mendaciously.’ ‘If the honourable 
member,’ said the Speaker (Mr. Brand), ‘when he made use of the 
word “‘mendaciously” applied it to a member of the House, he is 
clearly out of order, and I must ask him to withdraw the word.’ 
Mr. O’Connor did withdraw ‘ mendaciously’ and substituted ‘incor- 
rectly’ for it. Then Mr. James O’Kelly exclaimed : ‘ I want to know, 
sir, whether there is any protection in this House for honourable 
members on these benches against any gentlemen making statements 
that are calumnious and lying!’ Mr. O’Kelly was not called upon to 
withdraw the words ‘calumnious and lying.’ The Speaker said that, 
after the warning which had been given to the honourable member 
for Galway for the use of the word ‘mendaciously;’ he would ‘ name’ 
the honourable member for Roscommon; and accordingly, on the 
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motion of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. O’Kelly was suspended for the remainder 
of the sitting. 

Then ensued an interesting conversation between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy—two men who have had a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the House of Commons—as to the use of 
the words ‘ calumnious and mendacious statements.’ Mr. McCarthy 
insisted that a previous Speaker had ruled that Lord Palmerston was 
not out of order in using that expression. ‘If it is not an imperti- 
nence on my part,’ said Mr. Gladstone modestly, ‘I may say that I 
think I recollect the incident to which the honourable member 
refers, and the statement which he has just made is only very 
partially accurate. The objection was to the word “calumnious,” ~ 
and that word was not used by Lord Palmerston, but by another 
member. The House and Lord Palmerston objected to it. The 
word “ mendacious” did not come into the caseat all.’ ‘ There were 
two occasions on which the words were used,’ replied Mr. McCarthy. 
‘On the second occasion Lord Palmerston objected to them—but he 
had formerly used them himself, and reference was made to that 
former occasion as a precedent.’ The Speaker, however, interposed 
with the remark that this discussion was altogether irrelevant. 

But, as a matter of fact, the word ‘calumnious’ received the 
imprimatur of Mr. Brand’s two immediate predecessors in the 
Speaker’s chair—Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Denison—as being a 
word that may be applied without offence in the House of Commons. 
On the 27th of April, 1855, attention was called to a statement 
made by Mr. Layard (member for Aylesbury) at a dinner in Liverpool, 
to the effect that some recent promotions in the Army were due to 
favouritism at the War Office. ‘ Every reasonable man,’ said Viscount 
Palmerston, ‘must be convinced that these charges were false and 
calumnious. Mr. Otway asked the Speaker (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) 
whether the noble lord could charge another member with having 
stated that which was false and calumnious. ‘What I understood 
the noble Viscount to say,’ replied the Speaker, ‘was that the 
charges made by the member for Aylesbury were false and calum- 
nious.’ 

Lord Palmerston was therefore not called to account for the use 
of the word ‘calumnious.’ But, curiously enough, when next the 
word was heard in the House of Commons—nine years later—it was 
again applied to a statement by Mr. Layard; and Lord Palmerston 
entered his protest against the action of the Speaker—this time, 
Mr. Denison—in not ruling that the phrase was unparliamentary. 
On the 7th of July, 1864, there was a debate on a motion moved by 
Mr. Disraeli expressing want of confidence in Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration in regard to its relations with Denmark. Mr. Layard, 
who was now Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was charged by 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy with having made ‘a calumnious statement’ in 
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a speech he delivered earlier in the debate. Mr. Layard moved 

that the words be taken down. ‘ There does not appear to be any- 
thing to call for my interference,’ said Mr. Speaker Denison. Lord 
Palmerston, who appeared to be annoyed by the coolness with which 
the Speaker treated the matter, pointed out that it was one of the 
fundamental rules of the House that motives should not be imputed 
to members. ‘I appeal to you, sir,’ he continued, ‘whether when 
one member imputes to another that he has made a calumnious state- 
ment, it does not imply that he made that statement with the motive 
of distorting the truth.’ Mr. Disraeli then came to the assistance 
of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy by pointing out that what the honourable 
member had characterised as ‘a calumnious statement’ was the 
charge made by Mr. Layard—namely, that the Opposition had been 
guilty of ‘falsification.’ Mr. Gladstone, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Administration, argued that the attention of the 
chair should have been called to Mr. Layard’s language at the 
moment the words were spoken. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I apprehend that 
I am safe in laying it down that a breach of order, much less 
a mere alleged breach of order, committed by one speaker, will not 
justify a subsequent speaker in violating order. I hope that will be 
clearly understood, whether the imputation of a calumnious state- 
ment is or is not to be henceforward within the bounds of parlia- 
mentary discussion.’ ‘The debate has been a warm and exciting 
one,’ replied the Speaker ; ‘ but it would put the House into a false 
position if heated language on one side is to be a justification for 
any passing of the bounds of order on the other.’ But though there 
were mutual retractions by Mr. Layard and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy of 
the words complained of, the Speaker did not modify in any way his 
ruling that the use of the phrase ‘ calumnious statement’ called not 
for his interference. 

The word ‘calumnious’ was again used in the House on the 
22nd of March, 1867. Mr. O’Reilly moved a vote of censure on the 
Government for granting an allowance out of the Civil List to Mr. 
Robert Young, described as an ‘agricultural and historical poet’ 
(whatever that may mean) who had fallen under the ire of the 
Irish members for writing Orange ballads. ‘The statements which 
have been made in the course of this debate,’ said Mr. Whalley, ‘ are 
malicious and calumnious.’ Mr. O'Reilly objected to the phrase. 
‘The words -used,’ said Mr. Speaker Denison, ‘ were “‘ malicious and 
calumnious ;” and I think those words should not have been used.’ 
Mr. Whalley accordingly withdrew the expression. However, on the 
26th of May, 1870, a definite ruling wasagain made from the chair that 
‘calumnious’ was unimpeachable. The expression ‘ calumnious 
accusation ’ was used, and a motion was made that it be taken down. 
‘The word,’ said Mr, Speaker Denison, ‘has been called in question 
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before, and was considered to be a word which was not unparlia- 
mentary.’ 

It would seem, too, that the phrase ‘an atrocious calumny’ may 
be used in the House of Commons with impunity. At any rate, on the 
19th of April, 1839, Daniel O’Connell stigmatised a statement that the 
Irish Catholic clergy were ‘ignorant, benighted, and immoral ’ as ‘an 
atrocious calumny, for which there can be no excuse except ignorance 
to the extent of brutality such as was familiar in Kent, which the 
honourable member represents.’ Strong language this, surely; but 
the Speaker (James Abercromby) took no action when his attention 
was called to it. He probably regarded as an extenuating circum- 
stance the provocation of the language which inspired O’Connell’s 
full-blooded retort. Mr. Abercromby’s predecessor in the chair, 
Charles Manners Sutton, occasionally allowed members to attack 
each other personally with considerable freedom. During one ex- 
citing debate on a motion for the abolition of tithes in Ireland, on the 
2nd of July, 1833—the first session of the reformed Parliament—he 
was appealed to not to allow the discussion to degenerate into mere 
personal attacks. ‘No one,’ he replied, ‘is more sensible than I am 
of the impropriety of personal attacks being introduced into the dis- 
cussions of this House. But I am afraid it is rather too late in the 
night, after what has already occurred, to complain of those attacks.’ 

There are also several interesting instances of charges of wasting 
the time of the House objected to, by the members concerned, as dis- 
orderly, being held to be quite parliamentary by the chair. ‘ Was 
there ever such deliberate waste of time as the moving of such an 
instruction?’ indignantly asked Sir William Harcourt, Home 
Secretary, on the Hares and Rabbits Bill, 10th of August, 1880. ‘The 
whole object and intention of this sort of thing is to waste time.’ 
Mr. Henry Chaplin asked the Speaker whether it was competent for 
the right honourable gentleman to impute motives to other members. 
‘So far as I have followed the right honourable gentleman,’ replied Mr. 
Speaker Brand, ‘no expression fell from him which was of an unparlia- 
mentary character.’ Again, inthesession of 1882, Sir William Harcourt 
said of Mr. Warton that he was ‘ wantonly and unjustifiably wasting 
the time of the House,’ and when Mr. Speaker Brand was asked to 
rule the statement out of order he replied: ‘The right honourable 
gentleman is responsible for these expressions. I am bound to say 
that I do not see that they are out of order.’ A charge of wasting 
time was also uttered from the Treasury bench against members of 
the Opposition during the session of 1884. ‘I cannot say that 
such an observation is altogether out of order,’ said Mr. Speaker 
Brand, when asked to declare that the words were unparliamentary. 
‘It is an observation that has been frequently made in this House, 
and it has not been confined to one side of the House or the 
other.’ 
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The amusing spectacle of Mr. Parnell hotly protesting against a 
charge of obstruction, and being told from the chair that there was 
nothing unparliamentary in the charge, was witnessed on the night 
of the 2nd of September, 1886. Lord Randolph Churchill was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House. In replying 
to a motion that the debate on the Address be adjourned, he accused 
the Opposition of obstruction. ‘I rise to order, sir,’ said Mr. Parnell, 
addressing Mr. Speaker Peel. ‘I wish to know whether the noble 
lord is entitled to impute a parliamentary offence to any member or 
party in this House—the offence of obstruction.’ ‘I never under- 
stood,’ replied the Speaker, ‘that there was anything unparliamentary 
in attributing that quality to any honourable member.” General 
laughter followed, and was renewed when Lord Randolph Churchill 
remarked : ‘I am sorry that the nerves of the honourable member for 
Cork are so sensitive.’ 

Mr. Speaker Brand widened the bounds of parliamentary expres- 
sions more perhaps than any other occupant of the chair of the 
House of Commons. On the 23rd of August, 1880, Mr. Mitchel 
Henry (member for Galway) accused another Irish member of 
having said to the farmers of Kildare, ‘ Don’t pay your just debts.’ 
The member referred to denied that he had ever used such words. 
Mr. Mitchel Henry having said that he did not pretend to quote the 
honourable gentleman’s exact words, added, ‘ Nothing could be more 
contemptible than a denial of this kind.’ The Speaker was then asked 
whether such an expression was parliamentary. ‘ Ido not,’ replied Mr. 
Brand, ‘ observe anything in what the honourable member for Galway 
said that was out of order, or of an unparliamentary character.’ 
In the session of 1881 Mr. Childers said that in his opinion the 
language used by a member in a previous speech was unparliamentary. 
The Speaker was asked whether the right honourable gentleman was 
in order in using such an expression. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ the right 
honourable gentleman is entitled to say that.’ 

In the session of 1881, on the 21st of July, Sir Charles Dilke, 
who was then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, characterised a 
statement of Lord Randolph Churchill as ‘distinctly opposed to the 
- fact’ Sir H. Drommond-Wolff moved that the words be taken down, 
as they contained an imputation on the noble lord’s veracity. ‘I 
have been many years in this House,’ remarked Mr. Childers, ‘and 
I have heard these words used over and over again, and they have 
not been considered to be unparliamentary.’ ‘I am not prepared to 
say,’ Mr. Speaker said, ‘ that those words are unparliamentary.’ 

During the session of 1883 a member imputed that a committee 
of the House had acted ‘ partially and in a partisan spirit.’ On Mr. 
Speaker Brand’s attention being called to the words, he replied : ‘ The 
honourable member has made the statement on his own responsibility,’ 
and I do not feel called upon to interfere.’ In the same session one 
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member charged another with having ‘grossly misstated’ a matter 
in the course of a speech. ‘I do not see anything in that expression 
that is irregular,’ said the Speaker. The last ruling of Mr. Brand 
on a question dealing with language was made on the 20th of 
February, 1884, on the eve of his vacating the chair. Mr. T. M. 
Healy describing an Irish peer as ‘this bigoted and malevolent 
young puppy,’ the Speaker was asked whether it was competent for a 
member of the House of Commons to apply such language to a member 
of the House of Lords. ‘The honourable member is responsible 
for his own words,’ replied Mr. Brand. ‘I am here to give my 
opinion on matters of order. If I were called upon to give my 
opinion on a matter of taste it would be a different thing.’ There ~ 
was no withdrawal of the words. Mr. Healy retorted that he would 
leave to the people of Ireland, and to his constituents in particular, 
the decision of the matter of taste. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the statement that the House of Lords were ‘the 
hereditary enemies of the Irish people’ was ruled out of order by 
Mr. Speaker Brand in 1881. 

The present Speaker, Mr. Gully, has also made an interesting 
ruling, which shows that expressions which if used in reference to an 
individual member would be unparliamentary, may with impunity 
be applied to a Government. During the session of 1897 he was 
asked whether a member was in order in attributing fraud to the 
Treasury bench, and in using the word ‘alleged ’ in reference to the 
statements of the Secretary to the Treasury. 

The use of the word ‘alleged ’ is [replied the Speaker} improper if it was used 
in the sense, as it seems to me that it was, of suggesting that something stated by 
the right honourable gentleman was not true. As to the word ‘fraud’ in connection 
with the Treasury, such words are extremely objectionable in debate, but, unless 
they can be pointed to a specific allegation against an honourable member, they are 
hardly out of order. The action of the Government as a whole can be denounced 


in much stronger language than can be used about an, individual member of the 
House. But the honourable and learned member goes extremely near the line, 


Happily, the use of strong language in the House of Commons is 
occasionally softened by an element of humour. On the 13th of 
June, 1845, the House was in committee on the Bill for establishing 
Queen’s College in Ireland. Mr. Roebuck made an attack on Mr, 
Smith O’Brien. ‘I treat his attack,’ said the Irish representative, 
‘with unutterable contempt, and accompany that contempt with 
intense pity.’ Sir R. H. Inglis evoked ‘peals of laughter,’ according 
to Hansard, by asking the chairman ‘ whether any member could 
express unutterable contempt.’ The chairman fortunately was saved 
from the difficulty of deciding the point by Mr. Smith O’Brien 
abandoning the expression. 

Major O’Gorman, an Irish member of the House during the 
seventies, was one of the most amusing humorists of the unconscious 
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order that has ever appeared at Westminster. On the 28th of April, 
1874, there was a debate on a motion for the acquisition and control 
of Irish railways by the Government. Major O’Gorman said that if 
the project were carried out the Irish officials of the companies would 
be told to ‘ goto hell or Connaught.’ ‘I must remind the honourable 
gentleman,’ said Mr. Speaker Denison (who was evidently unaware 
that the major had merely quoted an historic Cromwellian expression), 
‘that his language exceeds the licence of parliamentary debate.’ 
* Mr. Speaker,’ replied Major O’Gorman, ‘the language I used was 
perfectly historical. It was used by the man who took the mace from 
off the table. But of course I will with pleasure beg pardon if I 
have gone beyond the rules.’ On the 6th of April, 1878, a speech 
by Colonel Stanley, the Secretary of State for War, was punctuated 
by frequent irrelevant and embarrassing cries of ‘ Hear, hear’ from 
Major O’Gorman in his stentorian voice. The Speaker called on the 
honourable and gallant member to desist from these interruptions. ‘I 
am not interrupting,’ roared the major ; ‘I say I am not interrupting,’ 
he repeated in reply to cries of ‘ Order, order!’ and ‘ Chair!’ ‘I am 
entitled to call ‘“‘ Hear, hear,”’ he went on. ‘ Yes, I have a right to 
call “ Hear, hear” after every sentence, after every semicolon; after 
every comma, if I think proper, and I mean to exercise it.’ As he 
persisted in refusing to apologise, he was ‘named’ by the Speaker 
and was suspended. On the morrow he apologised fully, amply, and 
with the most heartfelt expressions of regret. 

The familiar cry of ‘Order, order!’ was once ruled ‘ out of order’ 
by Mr. Speaker Peel. On the 16th of April, 1885, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor was speaking on a motion relating to the Post Office, and 
as members generally were not paying attention to his remarks, his 
colleague Mr. T. M. Healy endeavoured to recall the wandering 
thoughts of the House by persistent cries of ‘Order, order!’ ‘The 
honourable and learned member should not be so demonstrative in his 
remarks,’ said the Speaker. ‘Am I to understand that it is out of 
order to cry ‘‘ Order!” in this House?’ asked Mr. Healy. ‘ The tone 
and the way in which the honourable member expresses himself is out of 
order,’ answered the Speaker. ‘ In that case ’ said Mr. Healy ; but 
the Speaker pulled him up sharply with the reproof : ‘ The honourable 
member is not in order in addressing the chair in that way. If 
the honourable member continues, I shall have to take notice of his 
interruption.’ 

On the 20th of May, 1884, when the House was in committee on 
the Representation of the People Bill, Sir Patrick O’Brien, an Irish 
Liberal member, made an observation which his Nationalist fellow- 
countrymen received with cries of ‘ Order.” ‘It is not out of order,’ 
continued Sir Patrick. ‘If it were out of order the chairman would 
take notice of it.’ Mr. Matthew Kenny again cried ‘Order, order.’ 
‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Patrick O’Brien, ‘the young sea-serpent from the 
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county of Clare would——’ But before he could conclude his sentence 
the chairman interposed with the reprimand, ‘ The honourable member 
must not apply language of that kind to any member of the House.’ 
‘Then, Sir Arthur Otway, I will withdraw “ the young sea-serpent,” ’ 
said Sir Patrick O’Brien. 

The only other occasion on which a member was compared to a 
viper was on the 14th of May, 1849, during a debate on the Land 
Improvement and Drainage (Ireland) Bill, which was a Government 
measure to aid the Irish agriculturists after the great famine. Mr. 
Roebuck opposed the Bill and made a scathing attack on the Irish 
members for always coming to Parliament for assistance in times of 
need. Mr. John O’Connell (son of Daniel O’Connell), who followed, said, 
‘The honourable member had enforced his attack with all the grimaces 
of a mountebank and the spite of a viper.’ The Speaker (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) at once interposed. ‘I must inform the honourable and 
iearned gentleman,’ he said, ‘that these expressions are quite un- 
parliamentary.’ Mr. O’Connell replied, ‘And I confidently appeal 
to you, sir, whether on any occasion when it was my misfortune to 
fall under your rebuke I ane not bow to it at once, and I am ready 
to withdraw the expression.’ 

Observations which are ruled out t of order by the chair are, in 
the majority of cases, withdrawn; and the House is satisfied with 
this atonement to its offended dignity and decorum. On the 15th 
of June, 1863, the phrase ‘scandalous and unfounded assertions’ was 
applied to a speech. It was condemned by the Speaker and at once 
retracted. However, some members declared themselves dissatisfied 
with the mere withdrawal of the objectionable phrase, and contended 
that its use should be visited by some signal punishment. But the 
Speaker ruled otherwise. ‘The honourable member,’ said he, ‘ having 
expressed his regret for the language he used, that expression of 
regret must be satisfactory to the House.’ If a member who has 
used an unparliamentary expression refuses to withdraw it when 
ordered to do so by the chair, he is ‘named’ and suspended from the 
service of the House for the remainder of the sitting for the first 
offence ; for a week for the second offence ; and for a month for the 
third offence. ‘Suspension’ means an entire exclusion, for the 
period stated, from the Palace of Westminster. 

Viscount Peel, speaking recently of the House of Commons, said : 
‘There, passions are strewed about the floor like gunpowder, and 
though every reasonable precaution is taken, as in powder factories, 
yet now and then an explosion will occur.’ But it seems to me that 
a study of the volumes of Hansard both before and since the 
Reform Act of 1832 will show that expressions used in the heat of 
debate, which have been reproved from the chair as unparliamentary, 


are on the whole very mild indeed, especially when compared with 
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the language used in the Legislatures of other countries ; and that 
since 1832, notwithstanding the democratic franchise on which 
members of the House of Commons are now elected, there has been 
no deterioration in the behaviour of members, that respect for the 
chair was never so strong as it is now, and that the courtesies of 
debate were never more strictly observed. 

MIcHaEL MacDonaGu. 
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To persons whose memory reaches back beyond the days of the 
Crimean War there are few things more striking in the aspect of 
public affairs at home than the change in popular sentiment with 
respect to our colonial empire. I am sure all my contemporaries 
will agree with me in saying that at the period when the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was held in Hyde Park our colonies were 
commonly regarded as a source of weakness rather than of strength, 
as a sort of encumbered estate the cost of whose maintenance out- 
weighed the dignity conferred by its possession. The epoch of 
which I speak coincided with the high-water mark of the Manchester 
school of politics. In those days we were all more or less convinced 
that we were entering on a new era of peace, free trade, international 
goodwill, and universal brotherhood. I am not concerned at present 
with the consideration how far the ‘ good time coming’ sentiment of 
which the well-nigh forgotten Mr. Charles Mackay was the popular 
bard was based on anything more solid than sentimental aspirations. 
I only refer to it as explaining a condition of things under which 
the Imperial idea was necessarily at a discount. If, as was then 
commonly believed, we were on the eve of a commercial millennium, 
in which moral forces were to supersede physical, or, to cite a cant 
phrase of the day, in which Captain Pen was to prove stronger than 
Colonel Sword, it followed logically that Imperial aggrandisement 
was not an object to commend itself to the approval of any 
enlightened community. 

Moreover, even the few unbelievers in the gospel of Free Trade, 
Progress, and Peace were not disposed to attach any great importance 
to our colonies as a factor in our national history. There were then 
men still playing an active part in public life to whom the American 
War of Independence was an event within their own recollection. 
Even the younger generations, to whom the severance of the bonds 
which formerly united Great Britain to the grandest of her colonies 
was a tradition only, were imbued with a belief that in the course of 
nature our other colonies were bound to follow the example of the 
United States and set up for themselves as soon as they could dis- 
pense with the protection of the mother country. This belief-was 
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not confined to any one party or any one class of the commonwealth, 
Tories and Whigs, Aristocrats and Democrats, were at one in 
regarding our colonial empire as an artificial and provisional institu- 
tion which possessed no element of permanence. The above point 
of view directed our colonial policy alike under Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell. That policy may best be described as one of 
indifference. It was accepted as an axiom of statesmanship that our 
colonies would, one after the other, detach themselves from the 
parent State, and that the latter would offer no opposition to their 
assumption of independence. On the contrary, the severance of 
the colonies from the United Kingdom was held in Downing Street 
to be ‘a consummation most devoutly to be wished.’ I am not 
saying that amongst the English statesmen, politicians, and officials 
of fifty years ago there was any definite desire or distinct purpose to 
cast loose our possessions beyond the seas which have of late become 
known as Greater Britain, but I do say that at this period the 
probability of such a contingency coming to pass was regarded not 
only without dismay but with placid satisfaction. The view on this 
subject then entertained by our governing classes closely resembled 
that held in most British households with regard to grown-up 
children. The parents are well content that their sons should 
remain at home, but they feel at the same time that the sooner they 
take wives and get homes of their own the better it will be directly 
for themselves and indirectly for their fathers and mothers. 

It is hardly necessary to say how all this has altered. Whether 
Imperial Federation will ever become more than a grand idea isa 
question entirely beyond the scope of the present article. But even 
those who are least sanguine about the realisation of this idea will 
not dispute the fact that it has taken firm hold of the public mind 
both in the mother country and in the colonies. Imperial Federa- 
tion may or may not become an accomplished fact, but the demand fora 
Greater Britain has already come within the domain of practical 
politics. The conception of forming an united Empire in which 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and all the scattered possessions of 
England throughout the four quarters of the globe shall become one 
commonwealth under the Union Jack may prove incapable of realisa- 
tion ; but the conception is one which no English statesman nowa- 
days can afford to flout, no English party can ignore with safety. 
For good or for bad, the whole Manchester school of politics has 
been consigned to the limbo of theories which have been tested by 
experience and have been found wanting. The causes which have 
led to this change of public opinion are partly of a material, partly 
of an industrial, and partly of a sentimental character. Steam, and 
still more, submarine telegraphy have brought Great Britain and 
Greater Britain ipto relations which would have seemed incredible 
in the days of Cobden and Bright and the Anti-Corn Law League. 
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Every event of public interest which occurs in the British Empire is 
known practically at one and the same time in every important city, 
not only of the United Kingdom, but of our colonies. With the 
aid of the British press, Englishmen at home and Englishmen 
abroad are brought into close contact with each other, and nowadays 
the most commonplace of Britons, the man who in bygone years 
cared for nothing and was proud of caring for nothing beyond his 
own local interests, cannot but feel a sort of solidarity with his 
fellow-countrymen beyond the seas, of whose fortunes, successes, 
failures, he reads perforce the record daily. The press throughout the 
British Empire might well adopt as its motto, ‘Homo sum, et nihil 
humani a me alienum puto,’ substituting Britannicus and Britannici 
for homo and humani. 

Again, rapidity of communication and reduction of freight, with a 
consequent increase both of consumers and producers throughout the 
world, have exposed British commerce to a competition our fore- 
fathers never contemplated as possible. Under the protective systems 
which, with or without reason, find increasing favour in all parts of 
the world outside the British Isles our old markets are becoming 
circumscribed, if not closed, to trade. As a necessary result, the 
value of our colonial markets has increased in popular estimation, 
and the British public is awakening to the desirability of consolidat- 
ing the bonds which unite Great Britain to her colonies. More- 
over, increased knowledge and keener interest have rekindled 
amongst men of British race the old Imperial fire, which may have 
smouldered during the predominance of the Manchester school, but 
which has never died out. With us of the Anglo-Saxon race, as 
with the Romans of old, there is an innate conviction, sometimes 
suppressed but never abandoned, that it is our mission, our manifest 
destiny, to rule the world. Other nations, to paraphrase the well- 
known lines, may excel us jin arts and graces, but to us is allotted 
the power to rule. The above conviction, justly or unjustly, is 
entertained at heart by ninety-nine Britons out of every hundred : 
this being so, it is intelligible enough that the instinct which has 
led us to pitch our tents in every part of the world wherever there 
was money to be made, trade to be developed, or power to be ac- 
quired, should have strengthened us in the resolve to hold what we 
have gained, and to reap the harvest of the crops that we have 
planted. Such, in my opinion, are the main causes of the outburst 
of Imperial sentiment which has been the most marked feature of 
British political history during the closing years of the century now 
about to be numbered with the past. 

Brief as these remarks on the growth of Imperialism in England 
may be in themselves, they may appear somewhat lengthy in an 
article whose subject is Imperialism in America. My excuse must 
be that, in order to understand the Imperialist movement across 
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the Atlantic, it is absolutely essential to appreciate the character of 
the movement in the mother country. Many years ago, when I first 
visited the United States, I gave utterance in writing to the apparent 
paradox that in order to understand England it was necessary to 
study America. The years that since then have come and gone have 
only confirmed my belief in this assertion, which may perhaps be 
expressed more clearly by saying that Great Britain and the United 
States are the complements of one another. I should be the last to 
deny the notable differences between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race under the British Empire and the American 
Republic. On the contrary, in common with all Englishmen who 
have been connected by home ties with the United States, and who 
have lived in close intimacy with Americans, I am, I think, more apt 
than ordinary Englishmen to attach undue weight to the nuances— 
I know of no English word with the exact signification of the French 
—which differentiate the ordinary Englishman from the ordinary 
American. To the foreigner, as alike in England and America, all 
men of English-speaking race are habitually denominated English- 
men, and Americans seem the same people. I remember asking M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, after his unsuccessful vjsit to the States in 
connection with the Panama Canal, what he thought of the 
Americans. “Ils sont vos vrais cousins,” was his answer. The word 
cousin has always appeared to me far more appropriate to the rela- 
tions of England and America than those of brother or sister. 
Cousins, in as far as my personal observation goes, are not as a rule 
the best of friends; they are apt to judge each other’s defects too 
hardly, they are prone to take offence, they expect a great deal from 
their relatives, and are not disposed to give much in return. But, 
notwithstanding all this, they have common ties, common interests, 
common memories, common kinship, which they do not and cannot 
possess with the world outside their own families ; and therefore in the 
long run—to employ a mathematical metaphor—the centripetal forces 
in their case are always stronger than the centrifugal. I know it will 
be said that the very large admixture of foreign, and especially of 
German, blood in the American nationality; has materially modified 
its Anglo-Saxon character. I doubt, however, the force of this ob- 
jection. The two branches of our race possess, to an unequal extent, 
the faculty of assimilation. In our own country, and especially in 
our large manufacturing cities, there are a very considerable 
number of Germans who have made England their home, and who 
preserve to the end of their lives, not only the aspect, but the accent 
and the character of the Fatherland. But their sons and daughters 


‘bred and born in England assume the language, the ideas, the tradi- 


tions, and the prejudices of their adopted country. Even the Jews, 
though they may retain their racial creed, and cannot, if they 
would, divest themselves entirely of their racial characteristics, 
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become, to all intents and purposes, English of the English. So it is 
in the United States. I remember, on my visiting the West thirty 
odd years ago, I found that in the outlying districts it was quite as 
well, speaking German as I then did fluently, to address a stranger 
in German as in English. But I am prepared to assert that at the 
present day there is not one in a hundred of the sons and daughters 
of my old acquaintances in Illinois and Wisconsin and Iowa who 
speak any language as their mother-tongue other than English. In 
the second generation the American citizen of German parentage 
becomes assimilated for all practical purposes to the type of the 
ordinary native-born American. 

Thus, if my view is correct, it is safe to assume, as a rule, that 
Americans are actuated by much the same ideas, instincts, motives, 
and modes of thought as their fellow-kinsmen in the Old World. 
Napoleon the Third was fond of saying that when he wanted to 
recollect any English custom, habit, or expression he thought of 
what would be the analogous custom, habit, or expression in French, 
and felt confident that the exact converse would be the English. In 
regard to England and America an opposite rule holds good. Other 
things being equal, thoughts, ideas, tastes, and actions on any given 
subject may safely be assumed to bé the same with Americans as 
with Englishmen. On @ priori reasoning, therefore, it would have 
seemed reasonable to suppose that a desire to extend the area of 
dominion, a wish to become a ruling power in the world by the sub- 
jugation of weaker races, would have characterised the Trans- 
Atlantic branch of the Anglo-Saxon community, as it has, except 
during brief intervals, characterised the Cis-Atlantic. The instinct 
of a ruling race was, as I contend, always in existence in the Great 
Republic of the West, but it was kept in abeyance by a combination 
of peculiar circumstances. In the days of the War of Independence 
the whole political power of the Union rested with the seaboard 
States, and notably with the New England States. The West was to 
a great extent a terra incognita, and it is no disparagement to the 
statesmanship of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and the other 
fathers of the Republic, to say that they were unable to look further 
ahead than the eventual incorporation of North America under the 
Stars and Stripes. It is at once the strength and weakness of the 
English character to be unwilling, if not unable, to take compre- 
hensive views. To deal with the question of the day, and to leave 
the future to take care of itself, is the characteristic of our race, and 
the assertion that the founders of the Union never contemplated the 
possibility of the United States having any active interest in the 
affairs of the world outside the American continent is no deprecia- 
tion of their ability, but a simple recognition of the fact that they 
shared the normal inability of the Anglo-Saxon to look much beyond 
his nose, If it were not for this inability the Americans would never 
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have extended the area of their Republic from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, just as England would never have become the mistress of 
India. 

The conditions of England were undoubtedly more favourable to 
the development of the Imperial instinct than those of the United 
States. Thus the contingency of the Republic desiring to extend 
her borders beyond the American continent was not contemplated by 
the Constitution of the United States; and throughout the early 
years of the Union this Constitution was regarded with an unreason- 
ing respect which would have been almost exaggerated if the Con- 
stitution could have claimed the same authorship of Divine Omni- 
science as is credited to the Ten Commandments. There can be no 
doubt that the American Constitution has served its purpose ex~ 
cellently, but this has been because it has been administered in the 
main by men possessing the good sense and political capacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, not by reason of any extraordinary wisdom or 
foresight in its composition. To speak the plain truth, the magnum 
opus of Washington and his colleagues is nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to paraphrase in writing the unwritten Constitution of 
the mother country, the place of the constitutional King being 
replaced by that of President and the House of Lords by the Senate. 
Most of the anomalies and inconsistencies of the British Constitution 
were deliberately introduced into that of the United States, the only 
exception being that the latter, bound as it is by the written word, 
does not possess the same facility of adapting itself to new and un- 
foreseen conditions as the former has displayed time after time in 
our own history. The post hoc propter hoc line of argument has, 
however, an unfailing attraction for the Anglo-Saxon intellect ; and 
the fact that the United States grew and prospered under the Con- 
stitution, formed by the Convention of Philadelphia, was regarded 
by Americans as conclusive evidence of its almost superhuman 
wisdom. Apart, moreover, from any sentimental respect for the 
founders of the Union, their injunction that the United States should’ 
abstain from any intervention in affairs lying outside the American 
continent long commended itself to the good sense of the American 
public. For many years after the Declaration of Independence the- 
United States had their hands full, and had not the power, if they 
even had the will, to occupy themselves with anything beyond the 
development of their vast unoccupied territories. Yet even in the 
early days of the Republic there were not wanting indications that 
the United States would not permanently rest contented with the 
policy of non-intervention. The proclamation of the Monroe doctrine: 
was a violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the non-interven- 
tiou policy. The war with Mexico, which led to the cession of 
California and Texas, was vehemently denounced by New England 
as an abandonment of the fundamental principles on which the 
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Union had been established. Indeed, anybody who wished to level a 
scathing indictment against the war with Spain would find ample 
material in the Biglow Papers of the late Mr. Russell Lowell. Not- 
withstanding the strain of their internal development, the United 
States would probably have extended their restless energy to foreign 
affairs at a far earlier date, had it not been for the domestic con- 
troversy which ended at the Secession War. Indeed, as early as 
1849 the American Congress went out of its way to recognise the 
independence of Hungary, a matter with which, according to the 
views laid down by the founders of the Republic, it had no more to 
do than with the Desert of Sahara. 

In view of future complications it may be well to point out what 
was the cause of the Secession War. No doubt, the causa causans 
was the inherent incompatibility of the slave labour system of the 
Southern States with the free institutions of the Northern States. 
Sooner or later the ‘ peculiar institutions’ of the South would have 
had to succumb. But they might, I think, have succumbed without 
civil war, if the American Constitution had not been so framed, and 
deliberately so framed, as to permit the legal existence of slavery. 
The definition of State Rights as laid down in the Constitution was, 
to say the least, not inconsistent with the maintenance of slavery. 
Nor except by the most indirect implication was there any clause 
prohibiting secession, in case any State had cause to consider that 
State Rights were being violated by the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Owing to the inelasticity of the Constitution the Gordian 
knot could only be cut by the sword. My sympathies were from the 
outset, and remain still, in favour of the North as against the South, 
but my respect for the Northerners, who were prepared to abolish 
slavery within the Union at all costs and all hazards, could never 
blind me to the fact that as a matter of legal right the Southerners, 
who contended that the forcible abolition of slavery within the slave- 
holding States was a violation of State Rights, and therefore justified 
secession, had a strong case in their favour. 

Whatever may be thought of the strict legality of secession, there 
can be no question that the outcome of the Civil War was the over- 
throw of the States Rights doctrine as formulated by the framers of 
the Union. After the downfall of the Confederacy the United States 
became a nation, in a sense which they never could have claimed to 
be before. The unanswerable logic of the accomplished fact has 
decided that henceforth, States Rights notwithstanding, the majority 
has got to rule: and in consequence the power of any minority to 
resist the national will has become null and void. If, therefore, 
popular opinion in America should become enlisted in favour of a 
policy of national aggrandisement or of Imperial extension—for the 
two phrases represent much the same thing—it is obvious this policy 
cannot be thwarted by the opposition of any individual State or 
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combination of States. And this is exactly what has happened 
to-day. 

It is not, I think, difficult to indicate the causes which have led 
to this change of popular sentiment in America. Up, roughly 
speaking, to the date of the Civil War, the United States were in the 
main an agricultural community whose chief industry was the pro- 
duction of cotton, wheat, and live stock. All these industries could 
then be carried on at high profits, owing to the fact that there was 
for a long period any quantity of virgin land to be had for the asking. 
The old Western saying that one ‘ had only to tickle the prairie with 
a hoe and that it smiled back with a harvest,’ represented something 
more than an idle boast. Of late years, however, what with the 
enormous increase of the American population and the enlarged 
facilities of railway locomotion, the area of unoccupied land has been 
growing steadily smaller and smaller, and farming has in consequence 
presented less and less attractions to European immigrants. Manu- 
factures have sprung up throughout the Union and have been fostered 
by the Protectionist policy of the Republic. One result of this policy 
has been to create a vast operative class, and to introduce labour 
questions of the old-fashioned European type into the number of 
matters of which American professional politicians have to take 
account. The labour vote, though strongly in favour of protection to 
native industries at home, is equally in favour of acquiring new 
markets for American manufactures abroad. 

The commercial supremacy of Great Britain is popularly attributed 
in America to her enormous mercantile marine and to her world-wide 
colonial possessions. The manufacturers of the United States have 
come—with or without due reason—to the conclusion that their 
interests demand the adoption of a forward policy in lieu of the 
traditional policy of non-intervention. Their workmen have become 
imbued with a similar conviction, and thus the powerful manu- 
facturing interest in America has become enlisted on behalf of 
Imperial extension. On the other hand, the cotton and grain 
interests have ceased to possess the same supreme influence as they 
did in former days. The most marked feature in the contemporary 
history of the United States has been the gradual decline of the 
Eastern seaboard States, and the consequent increase in wealth, 
population, and importance of the Central and Western States. 
Another curious feature of the Post-Secession era has been the 
appearance of a proletarian population in the great cities, bearing a 
family resemblance to the ‘submerged tenth’ of the old-world hives 
of industry. Even making allowance for the exaggeration insepar- 
able from Trans-Atlantic journalism, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that for the first time in its records the Western Republic 
numbers a pauper class amidst her citizens ; and when once pauperdom 
has got implanted in any country the weed is one not easily to be 
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eradicated. Far too great importance may easily be attached to the 
question of American pauperism, but it is easy to understand that 
the mere existence of such a question should dispose Americans to 
look favourably on any measures which might provide means of 
escape from the novel ‘unemployment’ difficulty, or from the 
agrarian and operative discontent of which the outcome was Bryanism. 

To put the matter plainly, the United States, for the first time in 
their existence, have been called upon to grapple with the same 
social difficulties which have long perplexed European statecraft. 
In the earlier days of the Republic it was accepted as an axiom that 
poverty, lack of employment, popular discontent with the existing 
order of mundane affairs, and distrust in the fabric of society, as a ~ 
body organised for the protection of the rich against the poor, were 
all evils generated by the abuses of monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions, and could never exist under the free institutions of a 
democratic community untrammelled by a Court, an hereditary 
Chamber, and a State Church. The American belief in this axiom 
was confirmed by the approval of many advanced thinkers of the Old 
World, who all asserted, and I think honestly believed, that under a 
democracy social evils must of necessity cure themselves. Stern 
experience has convinced the Americans of the fallacy of their old 
belief. They see that the doctrine of all men being equal and 
entitled to equal rights does not provide food for the poor, employ- 
ment for the unemployed, or wealth for the masses who have no 
capital except their hands and arms. Feeling as they do that 
democratic institutions are no longer a panacea for the cure of social 
discontents, the Americans resort most naturally to the remedies 
which under like circumstances have commended themselves to their 
English forefathers—that is, to foreign trade, to emigration, and to 
the establishment of a colonial empire. 

I doubt greatly whether the truth of this assertion would be 
acknowledged openly by the Americans of to-day. I am certain the 
admission of its truth would have been scouted as a rank heresy by 
all the leading men of the United States when I first became 
acquainted with America and the Americans. In common with most 
English visitors thirty to forty years ago, my relations lay mainly 
with members of the New England States. In those days these 
States represented worthily the ideas, traditions, and policy of the 
founders of the Republic; and the chief article of their political 
creed was that the United States had nothing to do with affairs 
lying outside their own vast dominions, and, above all, with the 
affairs of the Old World of Europe. No honest observer of American 
affairs during the above period could depreciate the high function 
filled in American politics by such men as Charles Sumner; at the 
same time no intelligent observer could fail to see that even in those 
days the ascendency of New England was a tradition rather than a 
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living force. The ordinary New Englander, in as far as my experience 
went, knew singularly little about the rest of the Union, and laboured 
under the delusion that Massachusetts and her sister States repre- 
sented the public opinion of the North, the only difference between 
East and West being that the former was more cultured, more highly 
civilised, and more alive to moral influences than the latter. Yet 
even a very superficial acquaintance with the Great West was 
sufficient to convince a stranger that the Prairie States, with their 
enormous area of fertile land, their rapid increase of population, and 
their extraordinary energy, were destined to become the dominant 
power in the Union. 

The manner in which the Secession War was brought to a close 
excited even greater admiration on the part of the outside world 
than the courage displayed by both North and South on the field of 
battle. The victors and the vanquished apparently abandoned their 
animosity when they laid down their arms. No reprisals followed 
the conclusion of peace. The seceding States were reinstated in 
their independence. The Federal and Confederate armies were 
alike disbanded. The soldiers, with scarcely an exception, returned 
to civil life; and in the belief of the great majority of Americans 
the old order of things as it had existed before the war was replaced 
at its conclusion. The few sceptics who ventured to doubt the truth 
of this belief were derided as cynics, or as persons too blinded by 
Old World prejudices to appreciate the excellence of democratic 
institutions. Anybody who after the fall of Richmond had predicted 
that before the century was at an end the United States would be 
carrying on a war of conquest, forced upon the Government against 
its will by popular outcry, would have been put down as a lunatic. 
Yet this is exactly what has come to pass. 

About three years ago I was present at a dinner given in London 
to some Americans who had come to Europe on a matter of business. 
I happened to be seated next to a leading Californian financier, who 
had served with great distinction in the Federal armies, and who on 
the conclusion of the war had gone into business and had become 
one of the leading citizens of San Francisco. Having known myself 
several of the celebrities of the war era, we had many common 
subjects of interest, and grew somewhat more intimate than is usual 
upon a casual dinner acquaintanceship. At this time the Cuban 
question had not, I may mention, assumed an acute stage. As there 
were Americans present at the dinner, it was, of course, followed by 
speeches ; and I need hardly tell anyone acquainted with American 
post-prandial oratory—in England—that the speeches dwelt mainly 
upon the fact of blood being thicker than water, upon the brother- 
hood between two nations to whom Shakespeare and Milton were 
common possessions, and upon the guarantees afforded by Anglo- 
American amity for the interests of peace and progress. On the 
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conclusion of the speeches, my neighbour turned round to me and 
remarked— 


i agree in principle with all the sentiments my fellow-countrymen have expressed : 
but, as an honest man, I am bound to tell you their statements are not correct as 
matters of fact, at any rate, as far as the West is concerned, In the West we are 
spoiling for a war. 


On my asking with whom the Americans wished to fight, his reply 
was— 


With your country, I should say for choice, but as long as they can get a war with 
somebody, it does not matter much with whom it is waged. 


To my further question, what were the causes which had given birth. 
to this bellicose sentiment, the answer was— 

It is not very easy to say. The fact that trade has been bad of late in the West, 
that wages are low, and that there are large numbers of workmen either out of 
employment or working for reduced pay, may have a good deal to do with it. 
Again, the enormous pension list allotted to the Federal soldiers after the Secession 
conflict may have stimulated the desire for another war; but I think the main 
cause is the desire of all our young men to have a war of their own, so as to enable 
them to show that they are as good men as their fathers. But whether my 
explanation is the right one, I cannot be certain. All I am sure of is that our 
people will seize the first opportunity that presents itself for going to war. 


I was much impressed at the time by the manifest good faith of 
my informant; and, as soon as the outcry for a war with Spain 
commenced in America, I felt confident that the result would confirm 
the justice of my friend’s anticipations. 

I have no wish in anything I have said, or may say, to accuse the 
Americans of having gone to war for interested or unworthy motives. 
If I were an American, I should certainly have been a partisan of the 
war. Nor do I think the Americans can justly be accused of insin- 
cerity because their reasons for going to war were of a mixed 
character. Let any candid Englishman ask himself whether, under 
like circumstances, the British public would not have raised an 
outcry for war which no British Government could have withstood. 
For months stories of the outrages, cruelties, and atrocities com- 
mitted by Spain in Cuba had been circulated throughout the United 
States. These stories may have been exaggerated, may even in some 
instances have been utterly false; but they were believed in good 
faith by the people to whom they were addressed. The Anglo-Saxon 
conscience, like the Nonconformist, may not be logical, and may be 
elastic, but it is a conscience all the same. Nobody can doubt that 
if Armenia had been an island within a hundred miles of the British 
coasts, of which we were able to take possession with as much ease 
and as little risk as the Americans were in a position to do in the 
case of Cuba, the Union Jack would long ago have floated over 
Erzeroum. Moreover, in the opinion of the mass of ordinary 
Americans, the Cuban insurgents were, as Mr. Gladstone said of the 
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Dervishes—‘a gallant people, struggling gallantly to be free’— 
patriots oppressed by the tyranny of an old-world monarchy. Thus 
popular sentiment in the United States was strongly in favour of 
intervention. Then, too, to the Anglo-Saxon mind, the spectacle of 
a wealthy and fertile country being in the hands of owners who are 
unable to utilise its advantages infallibly suggests the reflection 
how much better it would be for all parties concerned if the country 
were taken away from its actual occupants, and transferred to hands 
better suited to develop its resources. Englishmen who feel keenly 
the irritation caused by the maladministration of the Transvaal can 
hardly wonder if the instinct of America was to put an end, for her 
own advantage as well as that of Cuba, to Spanish misgovernment 
of the Queen of the Antilles. The odd thing is, not that the United 
States have virtually annexed Cuba, but that they did not annex 
the island long ago. The reasons for the delay in action are not 
difficult to discover. The educated, the wealthy, and what one may 
call the Conservative classes in America, were, almost to a man, 
averse to prompt action. The tradition which, as I have said, 
forbade any assumption of liabilities by the Republic outside the 
American continent was far stronger with the classes than with the 
masses. Added to this, the classes in the States realised far more 
keenly than the masses the inconveniences of adding a mongrel 
half-breed population to the citizens of America, and the still 
greater inconveniences of ruling an outlying island as a Crown colony. 
A study of the high-class American papers before the war will, I am 
convinced, establish my assertion that previous to the destruction of 
the Maime in the harbour of Havana the leading organs of public 
opinion in the United States did all in their power to deprecate 
armed intervention in Cuba. I happened to meet Mr. Gordon 
Bennett in Cairo on the day that we received the news that the 
Maine had been destroyed. Whether the destruction was intentional 
or accidental, and by whom and in whose interest upon the former 
hypothesis the explosion was contrived, are questions to which no 
satisfactory answer is ever likely to be given. But, as an old 
journalist, I felt Mr. Bennett was in the right when, on hearing the 
news, he remarked, ‘The game is up; we must now go in for war.’ 
President McKinley and the leaders of the Republican party, who 
had been honestly opposed to war till after the Maine explosion, 
felt that their hands were forced, and that they had no option save 
to obey the national outcry for war. Under like circumstances any 
British Government would have acted in the same manner. 

It may be urged by hostile critics that the Americans, however 
genuine their indignation may have been at the alleged or real 
wrongs of Cuba, were also set on getting possession of the island, 
and hurried on the proclamation of war as soon as they foresaw a 
possibility that the grant of autonomy might be accepted by the 
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Cuban insurgents, and that thus the United States might be 
deprived of their casus belli. Even admitting the justice of these 
criticisms, they do not seem to me to prove any graver charge against 
our transatlantic fellow-kinsmen than that they share our Imperial 
instincts, that they possess the Anglo-Saxon desire for expansion, a 
desire which, whether disinterested or not, has done more than any 
other cause to promote civilisation and progress. The existence of 
this desire has manifested itself very markedly throughout the later 
stages of the war. After the American troops had landed in Cuba, 
their countrymen came very rapidly to the conclusion that the Cuban 
insurgents were by no means the heroes and patriots they had been 
depicted as being; but were, on the contrary, about as little de- 
serving of respect or sympathy as the ordinary half-breeds of any 
South American Republic. By the time, however, this discovery 
was made, the United States were committed to the task of emanci- 
pating Cuba from Spanish rule. Common sense pointed to the 
conclusion that the insurgents were utterly incapable of governing 
the island; and therefore, if Spain was to go, the United States, in 
fact if not in name, must perforce take her place in Cuba. In this 
instance common sense coincided with popular ambition. From the 
outset public opinion in America has insisted on large cessions of 
territory being demanded as compensation for the sacrifices made by 
the United States in the war with Spain, and though the wisdom of 
this demand may not altogether commend itself to old-fashioned 
politicians of the McKinley type, the Government of Washington is 
not strong enough to withstand the public outcry for territorial 
compensation. In as far as any future event can be predicted with 
confidence, we may take it for granted that when peace is formally 
concluded the United States will have assumed sovereignty over all 
the possessions of Spain in the West Indies, while the Philippines 
will be placed under the virtual, if not the avowed, Protectorate of 
America, It follows that the great Republic has now definitely 
shaken off the trammels imposed upon her by the ‘ Ring Fence’ 
policy of her original founders, and has thereby followed the instincts 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The consequences of this change of front can as yet be only 
indicated in the vaguest terms. It is obvious that the American 
Constitution contains no provision for the administration of out- 
lying territories, which for many long years to come cannot possibly 
be admitted to the Union as sovereign States. Either ‘the Con- 
stitution will have to be altered, or the authorities of the Republic 
will be compelled to assume powers which are presumably wltra 
vires. Moreover, it is contrary to all experience to suppose that the 
United States will long rest content with their recent colonial 
acquisitions. Just as, according to the French proverb, appetite 
comes in eating, so the taste for annexation grows by annexing. In 
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the West Indies as in the Indian Ocean, the Americans are certain 
before long to discover that their new possessions require, for their 
security in the present and their development in the future, the 
acquisition of adjacent territories. Again, the holding of colonies 
must compel the United States to keep up a navy and an army out 
of all proportion to the forces which have hitherto sufficed for the 
defence of a country whom no foreign Power had either the will or 
the means to attack. The possession of large naval and military 
forces creates of necessity a desire for their active employment; and 
for the present such employment can only be found in enterprises of 
@ more or less aggressive character. To put the matter plainly, 
America, as a colonial Power, will have interests of her own which 
must inevitably bring her into collision with the interests of other 
great Powers; and in order to uphold her new position she must 
employ the same means as are employed by the other leading 
Powers of the world. 

I do not myself see any cause as an Englishman to regret the 
transformation of the United States from a pacific to a belligerent 
Power. Of course there are certain obvious contingencies under 
which the Imperial interests of Great Britain and America might 
come into conflict. If such contingencies should arise I have no 
great confidence in war being rendered an impossibility on the 
strength of platitudes, uttered on either side the Atlantic, as to our 
common brotherhood, and as to blood being thicker than water. 
The real bond of union between our two countries lies in 
the fact that the interests we have in common are more 
numerous and more powerful than the interests which are — 
or may be—antagonistic. Any formal alliance between the 
American Republic and the British Empire has never seemed to 
me possible or desirable. With our free institutions, we have 
no power to enter into binding alliances with any one. Moreover, 
even if the United States could and would ally themselves with us, 
I fail to perceive the benefit of such an alliance to England. In 
the event of our becoming involved in a war with Russia, or indeed 
with any great European Power, what we should need are not ships, 
but troops ; and of all countries America is the least able to guarantee 
us against the risks involved in the small dimensions of our standing 
army. On the other hand, the friendship of the United States 
would be of the utmost value to Great Britain in the event of war. 
If the sympathies of the Republic were actively enlisted on our 
behalf there would be infinitely less risk of our corn supply being 
cut off, while there would be no risk of our mercantile commerce 
being destroyed by American Alabamas. In like manner, the fact 
that the United States could rely upon the friendship of England 
would greatly diminish any risk they might have to incur in pur- 
suing the policy of intervention in foreign affairs to which they are 
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bound by the acquisition of colonies. The nervous anxiety with 
which all Continental nations are endeavouring to assure each other 
that any alliance between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is a chimerical idea is proof in itself how powerful such an 
alliance might prove if it could be carried into effect. The mere 
abandonment by America of her attitude of isolation in all foreign 
affairs cannot fail to bring together more closely two kindred nations, 
whose ideas, ambitions, and institutions are almost as identical as 
their language. Thus in the Imperialist movement, which has led 
the United States to embark on a career of annexation, I see the 
promise of gain rather than loss to our own country. Even if this 
were not so, I should still find cause for congratulation in the fact 
that the American Republic has now reverted to the hereditary policy 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Justas men cannot live by bread alone, so 
nations cannot exist solely by material prosperity. There is a story 
told that on some occasion Alexandre Dumas the elder was asked by 
an interviewer as to which of his works he felt personally proudest. 
The author of ‘ Monte Cristo’ and the ‘ Trois Mousquetaires ’ pointed 
to his son, who was sitting by his side, and answered, ‘This is the 
work which I have most reason to be. proud of.’ In much the same 
way I think if I were asked what in my opinion is the greatest work 
England has accomplished, I should say the United States of 


America ; and in so saying I should, I hold, express the sentiments of 
the great mass of my fellow-countrymen. And, holding this view, 

cannot but deem it matter for congratulation that our American 
fellow-townsmen should have shown that they have preserved the 
ideal of an Imperial mission ; that they, as well as we, are prepared 
to carry out that manifold destiny which is the birthright of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 


EpwakD DICEY. 
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WHAT WAS PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ??' 


I REMEMBER, when a boy, in the course of a country walk on a 
Sunday afternoon, passing a square brick building upon which was 
inscribed the word Ebenezer. Sounds of hearty but discordant 
singing issued through the open windows, and, out of curiosity, I 
entered the chapel. I found some hundred serious-looking men and 
women, belonging apparently to the lower middle, and upper labour- 
ing classes, assembled in the gaunt room. And in the pulpit, which 
stood at the end of it, was a man whom I recognised as a watch- 
maker from a neighbouring town. I had often seen him sitting at 
work in the window of his shop, a glass in his eye, some imple- 
ment of his trade in his right hand, a watch in his left, and an open 
Bible before him. The singing soon ceased, and then came the watch- 
maker’s sermon. His text was: '‘ To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.’ His discourse was, in fact, an inquiry, What was 
Primitive Christianity ?—an inquiry directed to show that it was 
identical with the religious profession of the sect to which he 
belonged, and which called itself Bible Christian. ‘ Here,’ he 
said, bringing down his hand emphatically upon the sacred volume, 
‘here is the law and the testimony, where you and I have gone for our 
religion, and have not gone in vain: where we have sought it for our- 
selves and have found it, according to the blessed promise, “‘ Seek, and 
ye shall find.” Those who speak not according to this word have no 
light in them.’ He then addressed himself to the task of proving 
that such was, more or less, the unhappy case of all except the 
Bible Christians. He began with the Church of Rome, inquiring, 
with a touch of evidently honest scorn, whether they could imagine 
Peter or Paul carried about ‘like a raree show,’ on men’s shoulders, 
with fans on either side of them, and silver trumpets blowing. 


» Among the modern books which I have especially kept before me in writing this 
article, I may here mention the following :—Déllinger’s Christenthwm und Kirche in 
der Zeit der Grundlegung ; Renan’s Les Origines du Christianisme; Ritschl’s Die 
Entstehung der althatholischen Kirche; Lightfoot’s The Epistles of St. Paul; Pfleiderer’s 
Das Urchristenthum; Ramsay’s The Church in the Roman Empire before 170, and 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen; and Harnack’s Die Chronologie der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bie Eusebius. 
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Where is the Scripture, he demanded, for the Pope with his Ency- 
clicals and Briefs; where is the Scripture for Transubstantiation and 
the Inquisition and Monks and Nuns? He then went on to apply 
the same test to the Established Church with its Lord Bishops, its 
Deans and Archdeacons, its Book of Common Prayer and ‘ black and 
white surplices’—things for which he found no warrant in the law 
and the testimony. The various sects of Protestant Dissenters were 
more gently dealt with. Still, his conclusion was that the Bible 
Christians alone resembled the Christians of the Acts and the Epistles, 
with their working-men pastors, their simplicity of worship, their 
doctrines few and easy. Nor did he admit that the scanty number 
of his religionists was any argument against their claim to repre- 
sent Primitive Christianity. The elect had always been a little flock. 
Now, as in the Apostles’ days, not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called. On the contrary, the 
foolish things of the world, the weak things of the world, the base 
things of the world, and things that are despised, are divinely chosen 
—yea, and things that are not to bring to nought things that are. 
This doctrine, received with evident satisfaction by the congregation, 
a learned friend of mine avers to be summed up in a verse of one 
of the hymns of the sect, which, however, my own researches have 
failed to discover in the songs of the Bible Christian Sion. 
We are the sweet elected few : 
May all the rest be damned. 
There’s room enough in hell for you : 
We won't have heaven crammed. 


The watchmaker followed up his sermon by a fervent extemporary 
effusion which, notwithstanding its precatory form, was really an 
oblique application of his discourse, and which evoked ejaculations of 
‘Amen!’ ‘Hallelujah!’ ‘ Blessed be God!’ and the like from his hearers. 
Then we all went out into the bright sunshine, and I saw the watch- 
maker and his Bible Christians no more. , 

The scene set me pondering. It was impossible for any one who 
had read the New Testament to deny that there was a certain 
external resemblance between the religionists of whom we find an 
account there, and the religionists of Ebenezer. Simplicity of creed 
and cult, enthusiasm and excitement are characteristics common to 
both. It is difficult to imagine any man of culture and refinement 
becoming a Bible Christian. But the nascent Church was equally 
unattractive to men of culture and refinement. Those of the dis- 
ciples who possessed that singular gift of glossolaly, or speaking with 
tongues, were judged by unsympathetic listeners to be ‘full of 
new wine.’ And St. Paul refers to scenes in their assemblies which 
would make the unbelievers think that they were mad. I had the 
curiosity to follow up the inquiry What was Primitive Christianity ? 
for a time with the somewhat scanty appliances then available to me. 
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One fact which soon dawned upon me was that the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age, whatever they might or might not have been, most 
assuredly were not Bible Christians in the sense of the watchmaker 
and his friends, for the simple reason that they had not the Bible. 
They had indeed the Old Testament, to which their teachers applied 
a Christianising process by the rabbinical method of allegorical inter- 
pretation. But they had no New Testament. It was clear that so 
far from searching ‘ the law and the testimony,’ and finding for them- 
selves a religion there, they were taught orally and magisterially by 
the Apostles. It was equally clear that this teaching was handed 
down chiefly by tradition—dpadoois—for generations after the 
Apostles had passed away. Rumours of the higher criticism had 
then reached this country, and were received with great suspicion. 
But the most orthodox scholars acknowledged—how could they help 
it ?—that the New Testament, even in its most rudimentary form, 
did not exist until the middle of the second Christian century, and 
that then, and for long after, the conception of its canonicity was 
extremely indefinite. Oral teaching, supplemented by individual 
inspiration, was unquestionably the rule of faith and practice for 
Apostolic Christians. A dream was a convincing argument to the best 
intellects among them—a fact which may help us to realise how 
vastly their moral and spiritual atmosphere differed from ours. 

It is a thing very difficult to realise: one of the many difficulties 
besetting the inquiry What was Primitive Christianity? But what 
do we mean by ‘ Primitive Christianity’? Let us here take it to 
mean Christianity as put before us in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Apostolic writings, or, if we must give a date, which is always 
desirable, Christianity to the year 70, when the Jewish temple 
was destroyed and its worship passed away. Now the first thing 
which we have to note is that in those four decades we can dis- 
tinguish two well-marked epochs. The first extends from the 
Crucifixion to the year 43, when the new religious community 
received the name of Christians, and is especially associated with 
the city of Jerusalem, the cradle of the infant and still innomi- 
nate Church. The second, beginning with that date, comprises 
the twenty odd years of St. Paul’s labours as the ‘Apostle of the 
Gentiles—labours the importance of which in shaping the course of 
Christianity no one can fail to recognise—and terminates with the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70. The starting point of those labours, and their 
centre, was Antioch, hence not inaptly called the second cradle of the 
new faith. The period which succeeds this—the third Christian epoch 
we may call it—takes us on to the Council of Nicwa in 325. It was 
during that space of rather more than two and a half centuries that 
the Church, so abundantly watered by the blood of the martyrs, grew 
—to borrow the Evangelical similitude—from the little grain of 
mustard seed into a mighty tree overshadowing the whole earth : that 
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the Christian consciousness, working from dogma to dogma, built up 
the Catholic creed: that the Church, formulating her laws and organis- 
ing her hierarchy, became an ecclesiastical organisation conterminous 
with the Empire. The chief agent in that ecumenical expansion of 
Christianity was Rome. But upon this epoch I must not now enter. 
All we can do in the present paper is to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
two epochs which preceded it. 

First, then, as to the infant Church in Jerusalem during that 
primary period of eleven years. Fora knowledge of it we are entirely 
dependent upon the first eleven chapters of the work known as the 
Acts of the Apostles—a work by no means fulfilling the promise of 
that title, for which, indeed, its author is not responsible. Ofthe lives, 
labours, and deaths of most of the Apostles it tells us hardly anything. 
Even of St. Paul, to whom more than half of it is devoted, its account, 
though of incomparable value, is incomplete. But assuredly any 
reader who has eyes to see, will find in it a singularly vivid picture of 
the disciples in the earliest phase of the new faith. They were not as 
yet manifested to the world as a Church. They must have appeared 
rather a Jewish sect, practising all the requirements of the Jewish 
law and nourishing their religious life from the Jewish Sacred 
Books. Their attitude towards the Jewish Church was singularly 
like the attitude towards the Church of England of ‘ the people called 
Methodists’ during the life—especially the earlier portion of the life 
—of John Wesley. They by no means dissented from it. On the 
contrary, they gladly used its ministrations, merely adding thereto 
certain peculiar religious observances of their own. They were Jews 
in their worship, Jews in their beliefs. All their distinctive rites were 
of Jewish origin. Baptism was an ordinary Hebrew ceremony of the 
initiation of proselytes, as was the laying on of hands of dedication 
to an office. The Eucharist—‘ breaking of bread’ they called it— 
which wore the aspect of a social meal, the Agape or Love Feast not 
having as yet been separated from ‘ the mystery of faith,’ unquestion- 
ably sprang from the Passover. The Messianic doctrine, which was 
their distinctive tenet, was an expression of a Jewish idea. There is 
no trace of metaphysic in those small and scanty rudiments, that 
embryonic beginning, of a Church. ‘The community rested on the 
belief,’ Pfleiderer correctly observes, ‘in the miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus . . . and on the hope of the miracle of His speedy 
return to judge the world.’ The hope, or rather the confident ex- 
pectation. And here lay the secret of their detachment, their self- 
denial. The familiar and beautiful lines of a poet of our own day 
admirably express their attitude of mind: 


Poor is our sacrifice, whose souls 
Are lighted from above ; 

We offer what we cannot keep, 
‘What we have ceased to love. 
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Hence it was that ‘as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the Apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need : neither said any of them that ought 
of the things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things 
common.’ It wasthe translation into fact of the maxim, ‘ De chacun 
selon son habileté; 4 chacun selon ses besoins.’ But it was the social- 
ism not of selfishness but of self-sacrifice. Though in the world 
they were not of the world. Their lives were led in a supernatural 
element. Visions and revelations of the Lord were habitual to them, 
and supplied the guidance for the regulation of the community and 
of individual life. They endured as seeing Him who is invisible, 
those first confessors and martyrs of the new faith. 

Thus did they lead, in the world, that life angelical which later 
ages sought in the cloister, meeting, day after day, in Solomon’s Porch, 
for religious meditation and musing, and drawing to themselves 
pious souls—to quote the saying concerning St. Philip Neri—‘ as the 
magnet draws iron.’ Conspicuous among those who were added to 
them were St. Barnabas, St. Mark, St. Philip the Deacon, all three 
destined to serve the new religion effectively as zealous preachers 
and indefatigable missioners ; and St. Stephen, destined to serve it 
more effectively in the conversion of that ‘soul of fire’ who has 
been called, by a too bold hyperbole, its second founder. They lived 
under the guidance of the Twelve, among whom, as Renan points 
out, ‘St. Peter had a certain primacy and most authority in general 
affairs ;’? but the ethos of the community was—so to speak— 
democratic. It is notable that in the election to the Apostolic 
College to fill the vacancy caused by the apostasy of Judas, all the 
disciples took part. In some respects, indeed, they resembled a 
modern friendly society more than a modern Church. And it was 
the difficulty arising from the administration of their funds that led 
to an event the importance of which they could not possibly have 
divined : the institution of deacons, the lowest of the ‘ Sacred Orders,’ 
the first step, as it proved, in the constitution of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy which was still in the womb of the future. 

But the importance of the creation of the diaconate does not lie 
only in this. It is notable as the outcome of the first dissension in 
the nascent Church: of a ‘rift within the lute’ which was to widen 
swiftly and well nigh to make mute the music of the celestial song 
‘Pax hominibus bone voluntatis.’ The disciples were composed of 
two different classes of Jews. There were Jews of Palestine— 
‘Hebrews’ they are called in the Acts of the Apostles—whose 
language was Aramaic, and there were the ‘ Grecians,’ as the same 
document terms them, Hellenised Jews who spoke, as a rule with no 


2 «Pierre avait parmi les apétres une certaine primauté’ (Les Apétres, p. 90). 
Pierre . . . avait dans les affaires générales le plus d’autorité’ (ibid. p. 279). 
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great correctness, the tongue of Hellas, and who came chiefly from 
Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene. It 
was the complaint of these latter that their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration, which led the Apostles to srggest the choosing 

by universal suffrage of ‘ seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 

Ghost and wisdom,’ to attend to that business—a suggestion which 

pleased the multitude, and which, when carried out, stilled for a time 

the incipient strife. But for atime only. The opposition between 

the ethos of the ‘Hebrews’ and the ‘Grecians’ was soon to break 

out again concerning a much graver matter than the daily ministra- 

tion. Here it may be noted that all the seven deacons would 

appear from their names to have been Hellenistic Jews, and that 
the foremost of them, St. Stephen, undoubtedly struck the note of 
opposition to the Mosaic law which, in the mouth of St. Paul, was 
to become a trumpet blast, potent to cast down the walls of that 
spiritual Jericho. The accusation against him was that he ceased 
not to speak against the temple and the law. And although the 
witnesses who supported it are characterised as ‘false,’ his own 
declaration in his discourse before the Sanhedrim that ‘the Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands’ was a hardy defiance 
of masterful Hebrew prejudice, and‘an assertion of a universal truth 
irreconcilable with Jewish particularism. The devout men who 
carried him to his burial, and made great lamentation over him, 
little dreamed that his death rendered far nobler service to their 
cause. than could possibly have been rendered by his life, however 
full of successful activity, and however prolonged. 

For, as we all know, the sequel of the martyrdom of St. Stephen 
was the conversion of the young man whose name was Saul, at whose 
feet the witnesses of that act of savage fanaticism laid down their 
clothes, and who was consenting unto his death. It is an event of 
capital importance in the history of Christianity. For speaking 
ex humano die—and it is solely from that point of view that I am 
writing here—it was through the action of St. Paul that the new 
faith was manifested to the world as a universal religion: he it was 
who sent it upon its career of ecumenical conquest, and who furnished 
it with the weapons wherewith its victory was won. It is quite intel- 
ligible that the merely secular historian should say: ‘If Christianity 
had remained in the hands of those good men at Jerusalem, shut 
up in a conventicle of illwméinati, leading a community life, it 
would have gone out like the Essenes, and left no trace behind.’ 

Let us glance a little at St. Paul’s singular qualifications for 
his destined task. Sprung from Hebrew parents at Tarsus, a Greek 
city of Cilicia, he possessed Roman citizenship in virtue of the 
place of his nativity. A Jew by religion, a Greek Roman by birth, 
he stood on the confines of two worlds, speaking the language and 
quoting from the literature of both, but especially versed in the 
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rabbinical lore which hezhad learnt at the feet of Gamaliel. As for 
his spiritual character, it is summed up, with admirable emphasis, in 
the words which I have already applied to him: he was, verily and 
indeed, ‘a soul of fire.’ And the circumstances of his conversion from 
a persecutor to a preacher of the new faith were such as to inflame 
him to the highest degree. In his mystic transports, his missionary 
labours, his militant ardour, he reminds us now of St. Theresa, 
now of St. Francis Xavier, now of St. Dominic. All that was 
greatest in those great souls was in himin farampler measure, Like 
his brethren in the faith, he lived in an atmosphere of apparitions 
and inspirations. And the abundance of the revelations with which 
he was favoured kept him in a perpetual state of spiritual exaltation. 
Nor was the fact that he had not known the Divine Founder of 
Christianity ‘after the flesh’ by any means a disqualification for the 
work which, little as he knew it, was before him, of laying the foundation 
of a dogmatic theology. For the Being whom his eyes were opened 
to see on the road to Damascus was not merely ‘the man Christ 
Jesus,’ in whom Messianic prophecies had their fulfilment, with whom 
the Twelve had walked and talked, and eaten and drunk, among the 
green hills and by the clear streams of Galilee, but ‘the Lord from 
Heaven,’ risen and glorified, the Object as well as the Author of Faith, 
the archetypal spiritual man, in whom all should be made alive, 
even as in the first man, of the earth, earthy, all died: at whose 
name ‘ every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ 

I shall have to touch again on this topic. Here let me say a 
few words in passing upon the sources of our knowledge of St. Paul 
and his work. They are three: the fragment of his biography in 
the Acts of the Apostles, such of his letters as remain to us, and 
ecclesiastical tradition. The precise date at which the book known 
as the Acts of the Apostles was written, is a question of extreme 
difficulty. It breaks off abruptly with a picture of St. Paul at 
Rome, dwelling in his own hired house for two years, and there 
receiving all who came to him. It says no word of his martyrdom 
—an omission which may well seem inexplicable, and which, in my 
judgment, has certainly received no satisfactory explanation, if the 
book was written subsequently to that event. It takes us up to the 
year 63 and there it leaves us. The natural inference clearly is—and 
until the rise of the higher criticism this inference was universally 
drawn—that it was written in the year 63, or at all events before the 
year 66, if indeed that was the year when St. Paul sealed his testi- 
mony with his blood. On the other hand, there is no reasonable 
ground for doubting that the Acts of the Apostles and the third Gospel 
proceeded from the same pen, and that the third Gospel was written 
first: ‘The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus.” But 
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hitherto the chief doctors of the higher criticism have referred that 
Gospel, as well as the Gospels bearing the names of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, to the second century, or, at the earliest, to the end of the 
first—and with it, of course, the Acts of the Apostles. This view, 
however, appears to be discredited. An earlier date is now very 
generally allowed for all the Synoptic Gospels. And Harnack, in his 
monumental work The Chronology of Early Christian Literature, 
expresses the opinion that the Acts of the Apostles was written 
before the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70. ‘ Beyond that,’ he thinks, 
‘we cannot go one single step.’ Who knows? At all events, from 
the year 70 to the year 63 is not a very long step. And no one who 
has watched the divagations of the higher criticism for the last half- 
century or more would be very much surprised, I suppose, should 
it end—if, indeed, it ever does end—in allowing the old traditional 
view of the date of the Acts of the Apostles. Of course this would 
imply an earlier date than that generally admitted for ‘the former 
treatise,’ at all events in its original shape, which is not necessarily 
its present shape. 

But, however this may be, no one can reasonably doubt that in 
the latter portion of the Acts of the Apostles, which chronicles the 
doings of St. Paul, we have an historical document of the highest 
possible value : the direct testimony of a candid, cautious, and clear- 
headed eye-witness of the events which he describes. So much as to 
our first source of information concerning St. Paul. Our second is 
to be found in such of his letters—certainly a small proportion of 
what he wrote—as have come down to us. Not until early in the 
second century was any collection of them made. It is certain that 
the temper of those times was absolutely uncritical. The best minds 
had neither ability nor inclination for an analytical examination into 
the authenticity and genuineness of a document purporting to be of 
apostolic authorship. If what it contained appeared a wholesome 
doctrine and necessary for the times, that was enough. Feeling, not 
judgment, decided in favour of its genuineness. The present canon 
of the New Testament contains fourteen letters attributed to St. Paul. 
The higher criticism, speaking through the mouth of Baur, in the 
first flush of its too facile triumphs, would admit only four of them as 
genuine: the one to the Galatians, the two to the Corinthians, and 
the one to the Romans. But this view gradually fell into discredit. 
And now the reaction against it, and against that curious amalgam of 
dubiety and dogmatism which characterised the earlier writers of the 
Tiibingen school generally, has gone far indeed.* The most careful 

* Thus Harnack writes in the preface to his Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius: ‘The oldest literature of the Church is, in essentials and in 
most particulars, considered from the literary-historical point of view, genuine and 
trustworthy. In the whole New Testament there is probably only one document which 


can be described as pseudonymous, in the strongest sense of the word, viz. the Second 
Epistle of Peter ;’ and Professor Ramsay, in the preface to his The Church and the 
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of recent investigators in this field are chary of rejecting altogether 
St. Paul’s authorship of any of the writings bearing his name, with 
one exception. Even the Epistles to SS. Timothy and Titus, once 
so unhesitatingly pronounced spurious, and so confidently relegated to 
the middle of the second century, are beginning tolook up. Although 
not actually written by St. Paul they are generally admitted, Harnack 
tells us, to be founded (aufgebaut) upon real letters of his. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is, I suppose, the only one of the documents 
called Pauline, the authorship of which is hopelessly dark. ‘God only 
knows who wrote it,’ Origen observes. And, notwithstanding a library 
of guesses, more or less ingenious, we must say the same. But I need 
dwell no longer upon these critical difficulties. The four great Epistles 
of St. Paul which even Baur admitted, and the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Philippians, the authenticity of which no living 
critic of name contests, are documents of the highest historical value 
as to what Christianity in St. Paul’s time was: and the rest of the 
letters attributed to him add comparatively little to their testimony. 

Before I quit this topic, I should like to make two remarks. In no 
Christian community, so far as Iam aware, is it held by theologians to 
be ‘ of faith’ that any writing now included in the Old or New Testa- 
ment canon, was written at any specified date, or by any person whose 
name has been prefixed to it—when or by whom, in most cases, we 
know not. The intrinsic worth of a biblical document does not 
wholly depend upon its authorship. Even if that be doubtful or 
unknown, it may be of highest value, not only theologically—which 
is not my present concern—but historically. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for example, whatever its date—which indeed cannot well 
be later than the year 70—is of the greatest authority as evidence of 
that development of the doctrine of the Epistle to the Romans which 
has received the name of Deutero-Pauline. My second remark is 
that we should be on our guard against harsh views of the pious 
writers who fathered their own compositions upon Apostles. We must 
not judge them by our rules of literary ethics. We might as well 
judge the Hebrew patriarchs, or the Hebrew monarchs, by our rules 
,of sexual ethics. The modern standard of literary probity did not 
prevail in the early ages of the Church, or, indeed, until long after 
those ages had passed away. Here, as in other segments of life, 
we find ‘ with the process of the suns’ an ever increasing apprecia- 
tion of. the dictates of righteousness, an ever increasing tenderness 
of conscience. 

It remains to speak of the third source of information about 
St. Paul—ecclesiastical tradition. Originally, tradition was the only 


Roman Empire before A.D.170, expresses his opinion that, ‘ in the case of almost all the 
books of the New Testament, it is as grave an outrage on criticism to hold them for 
second-century forgeries, as it would be to class the works of Horace and Virgil as 
forgeries of the time of Nero.’ 
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history. That is certain. Equally certain is it that now much history 
is only written tradition. Such, for example, is the history of the 
nascent Christian Church related in the earlier chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles. Criticism is sometimes called the enemy of tradition. 
And so it is, in acertainsense. It is the business of criticism to sift, 
test, and judge traditions, and to seek to appreciate them at their 
true value. There are traditions possessing the highest authority. 
A conspicuous instance of these is the tradition that St. Peter laboured 
in Rome, which Déollinger does not hesitate to term ‘ a fact abundantly 
proved and deeply imbedded in the earliest Christian history,’ ‘a 
universally admitted fact." But even the rankest growth of tradition 
must have sprung from some root of fact. Criticism should, if possible, 
find that root. So much may suffice concerning tradition in general. 
As touching St. Paul, it is chiefly to tradition that we must go for 
information regarding his labours when the testimony of the Acts of 
the Apostles ends. 

To sketch his career during the quarter of a century from his 
conversion to his martyrdom, even in the briefest outline, would be 
beside my present purpose. An astonishing career it is: one 
of the most astonishing, surely, in human history. Think of those 
three missionary journeys of his, so graphically narrated in the Acts 
of the Apostles, in which he published his gospel in Asia Minor, in 
Macedonia, and Greece. Think of his captivity in Rome, and of his 
testimony there. Think of the work which credible tradition assigns 
to his closing years in Spain, and in his final visit to the Asiatic 
Churches. ‘Que regiointerris nostri non plena laboris?’ isthe reflection 
which might well have occurred to him when his course was finished, 
and the axe of the lictor was uplifted to confer on him the final victory 
in the good fight which he had so strenuously fought. And then 
recall the conditions under which his work was done ; his own hands 
supporting him as he went from region to region, to be scourged in 
one place, imprisoned in another, and stoned in a third: ‘in journey- 
ings oft, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils among false brethren, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness.’ The number of converts made by him we 
have no means of estimating.‘ But each became in his turn a pro- 
pagator of the new faith. Every church founded by him, however 
small, was a nucleus whence his gospel spread far and wide. 

I am, however, concerned here with his work on rather than for 
Christianity. The exponents of the higher criticism are wont to 
speak of the Pauline transformation of that religion. The phrase is, 
of course, hyperbolical, and must not be taken too literally. Butitis 


* An ingenious guess of Renan’s places them at about a thousand. See his 
St. Paul, p. 562. 
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strictly accurate to say that St. Paul’s special mission was to free the 
nascent faith from the fetters of Hebraism, and to equip it with the 
dogmatic teaching necessary for its world-wide mission. That was 
the work for which, as he was convinced—so he expresses himself in 
his letter to the Galatians—he was set apart from his mother’s womb, 
and divinely called. It is notable that this conviction came to him 
gradually. The three years immediately succeeding his conversion 
he spent in preaching to the Jews the faith which he had embraced. 
Then he went to Jerusalem, ‘to see Peter,’> in whose house he 
abode during his fortnight’s visit to the Holy City. It was the be- 
ginning of the close bond between the two Apostles to which their 
martyrdom a quarter of a century afterwards set the final seal: for 
in their death they were not divided. During this brief visit to 
Jerusalem began his friendship with St. Barnabas, which was soon to 
shape his apostolic career. Of the other Apostles saw he none but St. 
James, who, too, was largely to influence his subsequent life. From 
Jerusalem he returned to Syria, to continue his preaching to his fellow- 
countrymen, Tarsus being his headquarters. Meanwhile the great 
controversy in which he was to play so memorable a part had begun. 
The brethren who had fled from Jerusalem, upon the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, ‘ when they were come to Antioch spake unto the Gentiles, 
preaching the Lord Jesus,’ and made many converts. The Church 
at Jerusalem was startled by tidings of these things. The principle 
of the evangelisation of the heathen had, in some sort, been con- 
ceded by St. Peter’s baptism of Cornelius. But the admission to 
the fold of a God-fearing proselyte like Cornelius, upon his own 
application, seemed a very different thing from throwing open its 
gates to the world at large and inviting all who would to enter. St. 
Barnabas was sent as Apostolic Delegate to Antioch. He approved of 
what had been done, and determined to invite the co-operation of St. 
Paul to carry on the work. He himself went to Tarsus to seek his 
fellow-labourer, who returned with him to Antioch. This was in the 
year 43, a date for ever memorable in the fasti of the world. It was 
in that year that ‘the disciples were first called Christians,’ and Antioch 
was the place where the name was given to them. If Jerusalem was 
the birthplace of Christianity, Antioch was the place of its baptism. 
Antioch was the greatest city in the empire after Rome and 
Alexandria. It possessed, as was computed, some half a million 
of inhabitants ; it was a vast emporium of trade and commerce; and 
ranked, practically, as the metropolis of the East. A widespread 
tradition, which there is no sufficient reason for doubting, specially 
associates St. Peter with the Church planted there by the refugees 
from Jerusalem. The Feast of his Chair at Antioch, which witnesses 


5 Kephas is the right reading: icropijoa Knoav: to visit Kephas: loropijva, as 
Lightfoot notes, is somewhat emphatic: ‘A word used,’ says Chrysostom, ‘ by those 
who go to see great and famous cities.’ 
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to it, is of extreme antiquity. But, unquestionably, for the fourteen 
years immediately following St. Paul’s arrival there, it was the head- 
quarters from which his work was done and the centre of activity 
and progress. Jerusalem, indeed, was the seat of the Apostolic 
College, and might have claimed the proud title afterwards inscribed 
on the Lateran Basilica, of ‘ Mother and Head of all the Churches.’ 
But it was destined that Antioch should increase, and that Jerusalem 
should decrease. Of this one sign, and a significant one, was the 
adoption of Greek, the tongue most commonly spoken there, and 
the lingua franca of the Roman Empire, as the first language of 
the new Church. 

From the very beginning of his work among the heathen, St. Paul 
was brought face to face with the question of their relation to the 
Mosaic law. Judaism was monotheism equipped with certain dis- 
tinctive practices, designed to mark the Jews off from the rest of the 
world as ‘a chosen nation, a peculiar people.’ Of these the chief 
were circumcision, the prohibition of mixed marriages, which the 
rabbis regarded as no better than fornication, and certain dietary and 
hygienic prescriptions. To the converts from heathenism these 
practices were extremely inconvenient and distasteful. St. Paul 
found that they hindered and compromised his work. He was led to 
consider, in the light of first principles, whether in truth they were 
binding upon Gentile proselytes. He determined that they were not. 
Certain members of the Church of Jerusalem who came to Antioch 
were scandalised by his liberality. There arose ‘no small dissension 
and disputation.’ And SS. Paul and Barnabas were deputed to go to 
the Holy City in order that the question might be decided there by the 
mother Church. It was a most momentous crisis in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Party spiritran high among the Christians of Jerusalem. They 
were, for the most part, strict Jews, ‘zealous for the law.’ They 
never dreamed that the Messianic kingdom, which they expected soon 
to be set up, could rest upon any other foundation than the Jewish 
theocracy ; they never doubted the permanent validity of the Mosaic 
code. Such were the faithful at Jerusalem, as a body. Even some 
of the Apostles, nurtured in Jewish prejudices and traditions, viewed 
unfavourably the revolutionary proceedings of St. Paul. The action 
of St. Peter saved the future of Christianity. The decree agreed 
upon at his suggestion was drawn up, through the influence of St. 
James, in narrower terms than St. Paul would perhaps have desired. 
Certainly, the rule subsequently laid down by him touching meats 
offered to idols, went beyond the text of the letter containing the 
decision of the Church of Jerusalem. Still, the victory remained to 
him in this first battle of the lifelong war which he waged with the 
Judaising party, to whom his success rendered him, as Bishop Hinds 
expresses it, ‘particularly odious.’ It was, however, not till the 
destruction of the temple, in 70, when the rod of ecclesiastical power 
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passed from Mount Sion to the Vatican Mount, that the complete 
emancipation of Christianity from Judaism was wrought out. Up to 
that time the Mosaic rites were considered obligatory upon Jewish 
Christians. 

But the question at issue really went beyond that raised in 
Jerusalem. ‘The law’ was regarded by the rabbis as one and 
indivisible. And so St. Paul regarded it. For him it meant not 
only the ceremonial observances, but the whole code, religious and 
ethical, referred to Moses. And he soon came to conceive of that 
code as abrogated by Christ. What was to take the place of it? The 
great desire of a good Jew was after justice or righteousness. That 
is evident from every page of the Old Testament, and especially of 
the Psalms. The question which St. Paul, like Luther, asked him- 
self, before all others, was: How can a man be justified, or made 
just, before God? His answer to that question is given, at greatest 
length, in the Zpistle to the Romans. In his creative mind the 
Messianism of the earliest disciples was developed into a system of 
religious philosophy. Hesaw in Christ something morethan the Jewish 
Messiah. He discerned in Him the Second Adam, in whom all shall 
be made alive as in the first Adam all died. In the death of Christ 
he found an oblation for the transgressions of the whole world. The 
Hebrew rabbis knew that in the nature of things sin involves punish- 
ment—that is, suffering of some sort. But they held that the suffer- 
ing might be vicarious: that the innocent might make atonement 
for the guilty. This, of course, is the root idea of all sacrifice. In 
general, too, they maintained that the unmerited sufferings of a just 
man possessed an expiatory character, that they availed in satisfaction 
for the transgressions of his brethren, nay of his nation. St. Paul 
carried the conception further, and applied it to the whole human race, 
whose moral unity his sympathetic mind clearly discerned, as is evident 
from a famous passage in his sermon on Areopagus. And Christ 
he regarded as the representative of the race. It is on the person- 
ality of Christ that he raises his whole dogmatic edifice. ‘ Other 
foundation can no man lay,’ he declares. Upon the details of the 
Divine Life he does not dwell. Whence some have been led to 
conclude that he was not intimately acquainted with them. He 
lays especial, we may say unique, stress upon the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. In these miraculous events, he held, the work of 
Christ finds its temporal culmination. There are a dozen words in his 
Epistle to the Romans in which this doctrine is summed up. ‘He 
was delivered for our offences and raised again for our justification.’ 
And in His Crucifixion and Resurrection the faithful are mystically 
united with him. They are buried with Him by baptism unto death. 
They are to live with him in newness of life—a life which is not 
to be their own, but His in them. They are delivered from the 
curse of the law through Him who was made a curse for them. And 
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the instrument of their deliverance, and of their mystical union with 
their deliverer, is faith. It is through faith that they obtain the 
righteousness, or justice, which is of God. This mysticism is the 
end and crown of the Pauline theology, which is essentially ‘heart 
religion.’ Itis with the heart that man believeth unto righteousness 
and is justified without the works of the law. Nay, he affirms that 
it ever was so: that Abraham, the father of the faithful, ‘ believed 
God, and it was accounted unto him for righteousness.’ 

Such, in brief outline, is the root idea of the Pauline theology; 
a doctrine subtle, obscure, abstract, and presenting a most interesting 
analogy with those legal fictions which play so great a part in archaic 
jurisprudence ; a doctrine which, although obviously resting upon 
man’s freewill, is set forth side by side with a doctrine of predestina- 
tion hard to reconcile with it ; indeed, St. Paul does not attempt the 
reconciliation. And the difficulty of the doctrine itself is indefinitely 
enhanced by the way in which itis presented. Not only St. Paul’s cast 
of thought, but his method of ratiocination is rabbinical. It does not 
conform to the canons of ordinary logic. Nothing is more curious 
than the way in which, after the manner of the rabbis, he presses 
into the service of his argument the most unlikely fragments of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as, for example, in his exposition of 
the veil of Moses, or in his interpretation of the precept against 
muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn ; an interpretation enforced 


by the question, ‘ Doth God take care for oxen?’ which so jars upon 
ears attuned to the more compassionate teaching : 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Again. The peculiarities of his style, abrupt, vehement, paren- 
thetical, sometimes render it extremely difficult really to grasp his 
meaning. This is so even in the most carefully composed of his 
writings, his encyclical letter—it is really that—which bears the 
address of the Romans. His other epistles—briefs, not encyclicals— 
are evidently occasional compositions dictated in hot haste amid the 
overwhelming pressure of ‘the care of all the churches.’ Assuredly 
no writer ever stood in greater need of editing ® in order to render 
him even intelligible to modern readers—the sort of editing which 
Carlyle has performed for the letters and speeches of Cromwell, whose 
style presents a notable analogy with his. 

Once more. Certain it is that the Pauline doctrine, nakedly 
stated, runs the greatest risk of misinterpretation in a sense which the 
Apostle would have been the first to repudiate with horror. Thus, 
centuries afterwards, it was misinterpreted by the powerful but coarse 


* Renan’s rendering of the Epistle to the Galatians in his St. Paul is an admirable 
specimen of such editing. 
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mind of a German peasant into that system of unconscious Antino- 
mianism which still constitutes popular Protestantism. And what 
happened in the sixteenth century happened in the first. Modern 
criticism agrees with the ancient Church in disallowing St. Peter’s 
authorship of the second epistle bearing his name. But there can be 
no question that the writer of it expressed the view of St. Peter, and 
of the Apostolic College generally, when he spoke of St. Paul’s letters 
as containing things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest to their own destruction. I, for my part, 
do not doubt that as the Epistle to the Romans became known—it 
was written in 58—these considerations led St. James to indite the 
encyclical which bears his name, a short time before his martyrdom 
in 62.7. A most beautiful composition it is, one of the finest pieces 
of the first Christian literature, Renan well judges, recalling now the 
Gospel, now the sweet and restful wisdom of Ecclesiastes, impreg- 
nated with a sort of apostolic perfume, coming to us as the direct echo 
of the words of the Divine Master, breathing most vividly the life 
and sentiment of Galilee. And, as he points out, it is perfectly in 
keeping with the character ascribed to St. James by tradition: a 
spirit ecclesiastical, extremely mortified in life, observing religious 
celibacy, spending long hours in prayer and meditation in the temple, 
and possessing, in ample measure, the gift of tears. Nor—to come 
to our immediate point—does it seem open to reasonable doubt that 
the paragraph in which St. James insists upon the necessity and value 
of good works, must have been written with a well-known passage of 
the Epistle to the Romans before him. He deals there, as will be 
remembered, with the very case of Abraham cited by St. Paul, and 
draws from it quite another lesson thanthe Pauline. It was reserved 
for the large and ruling mind of St. Peter to conciliate the differing 
views contained in these two documents. The teaching of the first 
of his epistles, of which the date is probably 64, has become the 
accepted Catholic doctrine: a doctrine in which the Pauline and 
Jacobean pronouncements are unobtrusively blended, in which two 
tendencies or schools of thought are reconciled by being raised to a 
higher level. 

The most remarkable fact in this second epoch of Primitive 
Christianity is the germination of the ideas latent in it from the 
first ; the swift development of dogma, the more tardy and gradual 
evolution of polity. Singularly interesting would it be to trace in 
detail the growth of Christian doctrine in this period, culminating as 
it does in the conceptions set forth in the Johannine writings—con- 
ceptions which were certainly current during the later portion of it, 

* I am aware that very considerable critical authority, including that of Harnack, 
is against me as to the date and authorship of this epistle and of the first of St. 
Peter. Still the view which I take regarding these documents, and which has been 


very ably maintained by Renan in his Introduction to his Antichrist, appears to me 
by far the most probable. 
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whatever the real date of the several documents wherein they are 
embodied. Perhaps all history offers no more conspicuous example 
of the fulness of fruitful ideas, the felicitous union of ancient specula- 
tions with recent facts, the bold amplitude of theories embracing the 
origin and career of humanity, the genesis of evil, the final destiny 
of man. But to dwell upon this, even in the barest outline, would 
take me too far. It must suffice here to point out some of the more 
salient characteristics of Christianity in this its second epoch. 

We find, then, that the first great note of the Christian community, 
as of the Jewish Church from which it sprang, was separation from the 
world around it. ‘A chosen race (yévos), a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people,’ St. Peter calls them. And the word 
ecclesia implies all this. They were called out of the world. This 
is the very meaning of the term ‘elect.’ And their constant en- 
deavour was to keep themselves ‘unspotted by the world.’ And so 
they were led ‘to shun man’s common lure, life’s pleasant things.’ 
There can be no question that the Gospel, whether as preached by 
St. Peter, St. Paul, or St. James, whether as received and practised 
by Judaic or Gentile converts, was a doctrine of renunciation, a severely 
ascetic doctrine. The very things which made up life * for the world 
around, the baths—and we know what the baths meant—wine, sexual 
pleasures, were viewed with suspicion as instruments of concupis- 
cence. I need not dwell upon this; it must be patent to any one 
who has eyes to see what is written plainly upon every page of the 
New Testament. It is written equally plainly upon the scanty notices 
of early Christianity which we find in heathen authors, and is the 
reason—and in a sense the justification—of the conception of Chris- 
tians as morose and unsocial. 

One special manifestation of the ascetic character of apostolic 
Christianity is presented by its high estimate of religious celibacy. 
The monastic institute, in which that estimate was formally embodied, 
is of course the creation of a later age. No doubt St. Paul’s teach- 
ing on this matter was influenced by his undoubting belief in the 
parousia. ‘The time is short,’ he tells the Corinthians. The world 
will endure but little longer. Its course is well nigh run. Christ 
will soon return. And in view of His appearing, what does celibacy 
or marriage matter? But apart from this thought, which was habitual 
with him, it is evident that he distinctly held voluntary chastity a 
higher condition than wedlock. And in his teaching on this subject 
we have the germ whence the monastic life grew up. Virginity was 
regarded as a state of sanctity in the apostolic Church, and chastity 
was the mother of charity. The semi-communism of the first 
few years of spiritual exaltation had disappeared. Holy women 
now became the ministers of the corporal works of mercy. They 

§ It is hardly necessary to refer to the well known line, 

* At faciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus.’ 
Vor, XLIV—No, 259 
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became, too, all unconsciously, the true emancipators of womanhood. 
It is one of Renan’s fine and true remarks that ‘it was they who 
created the dignity of their sex, precisely because they spoke no 
word of its rights; that they accomplished more than men, while 
seeming to restrict themselves to men’s service.’ 

We have no reason to suppose that these holy women were dedi- 
cated to their work by any ceremony, or that they bound themselves 
by any formal vows. The ecclesiastical organisation of those times 
was of the simplest, and yet it was strong enough to bear the rudest 
shock of Jewish attacks and of internal controversy; it was rooted 
and grounded in charity. All was spontaneous, unconstrained, self- 
devoted in those spiritual democracies. Their assemblies had more 
in common with the modern Catholic Confraternity and the modern 
Methodist Class Meeting—there are points of resemblance with both 
—than with the modern Church. They met for mutual help, 
mutual edification, mutual consolation, mutual gladness. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than the supposition that their lives 
of self-denial were touched with Puritanic gloom. Morose and 
unsocial they seemed to the outside world, when they ran not 
to the same excess of riot as the Gentiles who knew not God. But 
among themselves they were bright and happy in the possession of 
‘peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ And ‘the melody in their 
hearts’ found expression in their assemblies through improvised 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. Glossolaly, or speaking with 
tongues, still lingered among them— indeed, we find traces of it 
as late as the third century. But St. Paul, though claiming that 
peculiar gift for himself in amplest measure, evidently thought 
slightingly of it in comparison with the more practical powers of edifi- 
cation and consolation manifested by their prophets or preachers. 
They were not persons of high intellectual endowments, those apo- 
stolic Christians, or of great social positign. They were of the poor 
of this world. Their only wealth was the faith. That treasure they 
guarded with godly jealousy. The standard of orthodoxy was most 
rigidly enforced. It is a vast error to suppose that St. Paul the 
Apostle was one whit more tolerant than Saul the Pharisee. It is, 
indeed, a gross anachronism to import the essentially modern 
notion of toleration into those times. The apostolic teaching as to 
faith and morals was binding under anathema. He who deviated 
from it was accursed; nor was the curse regarded as merely an 
empty fulmination devoid of penal sanction. The secular arm was 
not, as yet, available to enforce ecclesiastical censures. But the 
diabolical arm, as the faithful undoubtingly believed, was. A sentence 
of excommunication was—the phrase is St. Paul’s—a sentence of 
delivery over unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, by the 
process of physical disease, then commonly attributed to the agency 
of demons. The end proposed was of course remedial, just as in the 
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subsequent ages the severities of the Holy Office were directed ad 
salutem anime. What did the destruction of the body matter, pro- 
vided the spirit was saved in the day of the Lord? It is not too 
much to say that here we have the medizval Inquisition in germ. 
To quote a judicious sentence of the Bishop of London’s: ‘ The step 
from St. Paul’s denunciations of false teaching to the practice of the 
Inquisition is one which can be filled in by a series of small grada- 
tions.’ * 

We should not fail here to note how, in this second epoch of 
Christianity, the two chief distinctive rites of the new faith have 
grown in the consciousness of the faithful. Baptism, as St. Paul brings 
out with singular fulness and directness, was apprehended as the 
mystic participation in the great act of redemption—the death 
of Christ. And the touching practice which had grown up of vica- 
riously administering the regenerating rite to those who had passed 
away without receiving it, sufficiently testifies to the current belief in 
its high efficacy. The Eucharist was now definitively separated from 
the Agape, and St. Paul’s exhortations to the Corinthian Christians 
concerning it abundantly prove with what deep veneration and 
religious awe it wasregarded. Specially significant is the comparison 
which he draws between it and the sacrifices of the Jews and the 
heathen, although we do not find the word ‘ altar’ applied to it in any 
of the New Testament writings, unless perhaps '° in one well-known 
passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Those apostolic Christians were 
not versed in the philosophy which led the Western Church, in the 
Middle Ages, to formulate the doctrine of transubstantiation. But 
it may safely be affirmed that, like the Easterns, they held the 
doctrine, though without the formula. They unquestionably regarded 
the Eucharist as pre-eminently ‘the mystery of faith:’ an effective 
commemoration, or showing forth, of the death of Christ, in which the 
sacramental elements, no untrue figure of a thing absent, became 
verily and indeed, though in some way transcending sense, His 
body and blood, and the merits of His passion were realised. Their 
Eucharistic Offices were scanty and simple, and doubtless varied in 
the different churches; but all certainly included that portion of the 
canon which contains the words of institution. What other portions, 
if any, of the liturgies we now possess were then employed, there are 
no means for determining, for it was not until long after that any 


* Persecution and Tolerance, p. 60. These words must not be taken as expressing 
the Bishop’s own opinion. They set forth a view which he seeks to combat. I may 
be permitted to express my high appreciation of the whole of his argument in the 
Lecture where they occur as an admirable specimen of special pleading. ; 

% I say ‘ perhaps’ in deference to numerous criticsof name who explain the word 
‘altar’ in Heb. xiii. 10 (fxouer Ovoiarrhpiov) of the cross. But, I confess, it seems to 
me that the explanation is incredible, and that the writer is manifestly setting the 
Christian altar against the Jewish altar. See some very judicious remarks in 
Déllinger’s Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung, Bk. iii. c. 3. 
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liturgy was reduced to writing. Apparently a weekly celebration had 
now taken the place of the daily celebration of the first Church in 
Jerusalem, and it was held in the evening. 

As regards the polity of Primitive Christianity, in that second epoch 
with which weare at present concerned, its distinctive note is the evolu- 
tion, vague and inchoate indeed, of what is now accounted the second 
of the Sacred Orders. Elders, probably in most cases popularly chosen, 
were ordained by the Apostles in every city. The office was doubt- 
less borrowed from the Jewish polity. - Every synagogue was 
administered by a body of officials known by that name. There 
was nothing in the dress or manner of life of these primitive elders 
to distinguish them from their brethren. They were grave, earnest 
men, no longer young, in many respects resembling the worthy 
functionaries now bearing the same designation in the Scottish Kirk. 
The word ‘ bishop,’ when it occurs in the Acts of the Apostles or the 
Epistles, usually means overseer. It is often a synonym for presbyter. 
But it is sometimes used in a more general sense, as indeed are the 
terms ‘elder’ and ‘ deacon.’ Déllinger is well warranted when he says : 
‘There are no fixed names of [ecclesiastical | offices in the New Testa- 
ment.’ Diocesan episcopacy had not yet come into definite form, 
although there is no reason for doubting the extremely ancient 
and general tradition which attributes to St. Peter a special 
presidency of a Church in Rome and to St. James the like pastoral 
care at Jerusalem. To quote Dollinger again, ‘The office afterwards 
called “ episcopal ” was not yet’marked off ; the episcopate slept in the 
apostolate.’ It is in St. Clement’s epistle—which Harnack dates 
between 93 and 95—that we first find three degrees of Sacred Orders 
clearly indicated : the apostolate, as exercised by the Apostles them- 
selves and by ‘approved men after their death,’ the presbyterate, and 
thediaconate. It is notable that St. Clement himself, commonly, and 
with good authority, spoken of as one of the early,Bishops of Rome, 
is called by Ireneus—writing in the middle of the second century— 
an Apostle. 

Such was Primitive Christianity. I suppose one reflection which 
will occur to the judicious reader is that it differs vastly from any 
Christianity now discoverable in the world. No doubt it does. But 
as Lamennais has admirably observed: ‘ Did any one believe that 
Christianity has always been what it is to-day, the thing believed in 
would not be Christianity.’ Indeed here the paradox holds good: 
‘ Plus ga change et plus c’est la méme chose.’ 

W. S. LiLty. 


The Editor of Taz NinetzenTH Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





